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PREFACE 



OLIVER & BOYD'S EDITION REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 



I BAYB been often requested to publish an English Edition 
of the first three Tolomes of my History of the Reformation, 
carefully rerised and oorrected by myself, and which might 
thus become a Standard Edition in Great Britain. 

I have acknowtec^ed the necessity of this task. In foct, 
witlK>ut overlooking the n^t of the different English trans^ 
lations of this work ; even the best, I am compelled to say, 
have failed in conveying my Uioughts in several passages; 
and in some cases this inaccuracy has been of serious con- 
sequence. I will mention one instance. 

At the end of the year 1844, 1 received several letters from 
the United States, informing me that, besides 75,000 copies 
of my History put in circulatiim by different Aonerican book- 
sellers, The A^nerican Tract Society had printed an edition 
of 24,000 copies, which they sold through the instrumentality 
of more than a hundred hawkers {colporteurs)^ principally in 
the New SetiUm^snts^ which no bookseller can reach, but 
whither the pope causes not from sending active emissaries ; 
th^ a^ec^' that the committee of this society, composed of 
different denominations, and among others of Episcopalians 
and Biq)ti8ts, were rendered uneasy by certain passages in 
my history, and had tl^mght proper, with the .best inten- 
tkms^ either to im)dify or retrench them ; they informed me^ 
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lastly, that two Presbyterian synods, astonished at these 
changes, had publicly accused the Society of mutilatmg the 
work, and that there had arisen (wrote one of the most 
respectable men m the United States, himself a Presbyterian, 
and not a member of the Society) so yiolent a discussion, 
that '^ the Committee will ineyitably be mined unless you 
interfere to rescue it" 

I thought it my duty to do so without sacrificing, how- 
eTer> frny of the facts or any o( the opinions I had put forth. 
And the following is one of the means to which I had 
recourse: — 

On closely examining the inculpated passages, I found 
that in some cases those which had offended ei&er the 
Episcopalians or the Baptists, were incorrectly rendered In 
the English translation which the New York €k>mmittee had 
before it 

Thus in toI. fii. book ix. chap. 4, the Committee had 
been stopped by;^ this expression : ^ It is the EpiKopcti 
authority itself that Luther calls to the bar of judgment in 
the person of the Grerman primate." 

The Committee consequently altered diis phrase, and 
wrote : " It is the authiyrity of Borne itself that Luther calls 
to the bar of judgment in the person of the German 
primate." 

This is no d<mbt an important alteration, but the first trans* 
later had himself changed my idea. The French reads thus : 
" C*est VSpiscopcU tout entier que Luther traduit a sa barre 
dans lapersonne du.primat germanique/* (Vol. ilL p. 34, L 8.) 

There is no question of episcopisd authority, but of ike 
whole body of the MomanrcathoHe bishops. I pronounce 
neither for nor against the episcopal authority : I am con* 
tent to point out an inaccuracy in the translation. 

Here is another instance : — 

In ToL iO. book ix. cbi^. 11, the New York Committee 
were stopped by this expression, which they found in 'IM 
English translation : ^ The ancient structure <^ the Chlttnh 
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was iSkuB tottering;'' aad they sabstitnted, ^The ancient 
ateactnre of Popery was thus tottering." 

In the French there occurs ndther Ghwrch nor Popery, 
but singly : ". rancien edifice s^ieroulaitJ' (VoL iil p. 150, 
last line.) Nevertheless the Committee's rendering is prefer* 
able. It is not the Church of Christ that was tottering^ 
aittce the gales of hell cannot prevail against it : it is the 
Papal Church, as is evident from the context 

Most of the other passages ehanged by ike American 
Society were no doubt originally translated with tolerable 
fidelity ; but it was suflldent that some were not so, to 
make the author feel the necessity of a new edition carefully 
revised by himself. 

This I have done in the present Edition. I have revised 
this translation line by hne, and word by^word; and I have 
restored the sense wherever I ^ not find it clearly rendered. 
It is the only one, which I have corrected. I dedare in 
consequence, that I acknowledge this translation as the only 
fidthfiil expression of my thoughts in the English language, 
^Kod I reconunend it as such to all my readers. 

Farther, I have in this Edition made numerous correcti<Hui 
and additions, frequently of importance. Some facts have 
been related &at have not been introduced elsewhere, so 
tiiat it will thus have an indi^utable authority over all 
others. 

It is ahmwt unnecessary for me to add, that if the other 
translations appear to me somewhat defective, I accuse 
neither the puUishers nor the translators : this is an inevit- 
able disadvantage when the work is not revised by the 
author. There are some publishers in particular with whom 
I have had pleasing intercourse, and Yrhom (I feel compelled 
to say) I am delighted in reckoning among the number of 
my friends. ^ 

I seize the present opportunity of adding, that neither the 
evangdical Episcopalians nor the Baptists can find any 
thinf in this work contrary to their p^hciples. Certainly I 
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am a Presbyterian ; certainly this work is opposed to a 
dogmatic and sectarian Episcopacy, which maintains that, 
in order to be united to Christ, you must be miited to a 
bishop ; but it is by no means qfyposed to the evaagelieal and 
constitutional Episcopacy, — ^to the Episcopacy of Leighton, 
Scott, J. Newton, Simeon, and Cecil, — ^which, DEtithM to the 
Word of Grod, desires to lay no other foundation than Jesus 
Christ 

There is an error with regard to the Baptists that has 
misled many individuabi. They baye imagined that the 
Anabaptists in the time of the Reformaticm and the Bi^tists 
of our days are the same sect. But they are two sects that, 
both in doctrine and history, are as distinct as possible. 
When the English Baptists separated from the Episcopal estab- 
lishment in the sixteenth century, they did so without being 
in any way influenced by the Anabaptists of the Continent 
The example of the latter would rather have prevented 
their separation. 

T should here render justice to the evangelical Episcopal-- 
ians and Baptists of Great Britain. Tliey have acknow^ 
ledged (at least I have heard nothing to the contrary) that 
the work of God narrated in these volumes had a claim to their 
entire sympathy. Christianity is neither an abstract doctrine 
nor an external organization. It is a life from God com- 
municated to mankind, or rather tc the Church. This new 
life is contained essentially in the person of Jesus Christ, and 
it is given to all those who are united to him^ whether 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, or others. For this 
union is effected neither by the baptism of adults, nor by the ' 
episcopacy, nor by general assemblies ; but solely by faith 
in certain Divine facts that Christ has accomplished, his 
humble incarnation, hts atoning death, and his glorious ' 
resurrection. From this intimate union of Christians with 
Christ there necessarily results an intimate unjon of Chris- 
tians with all those who receive the ^e of Christ ; for ^be 
life that is in one is the life that is in all; and all toge^er. 
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EpiscopaliaBS, Presbyteriaiui, CongregatlDiialistSi Baptisliy 
Ac., forin not a simple plurality, but alsOi and chief of aO, a 
Uymg and organic unity. 

The history (A the Reformation is the history of one 
of the greatest outpourings of flie life that cometh torn 
Qod. May diis work contribute to unite always more and 
more aQ those who are parta|^ers of that DiTine life. 

Eaux YtTMy xsAm Gboeta, F«6nMfy 1816. 
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Thb history of one of the greatest revolations that has eyer 
been accomplished in human kSaks — of a mighty mipnlse 
communicated to the worlds thiee centuries ago, and whose 
influence is still visible on every side — and not the history 
of A mere party, is the object of my present undertaking. 
The history of the Reformation is distinct from that of 
Protestantism. In the former every thing bears the mark 
of a regeneration of the human race — of a religious and social 
change emanating from God himself. In the latter we too 
often witness a glaring degeneracy from first principles, the 
struggles of parties, a sectarian spirit, and the traces of petty 
individualities. The history of Protestantism may have an 
interest for Protestants only ; the history of the Refo^ation 
addresses itself to all Christians, or rather to all mankind. 

An historian may choose his subject in the wide field pre- 
sented to his labours: he may describe the great events 
which have changed the aspect of a people or of the world ; 
or on the other hand he may recprd that tranquil onward 
course of a nation, of the Chujrch, or of mankind, which usually 
succeeds every great social change. Both these departments 
of history are of vast importance; yet public interest has 
ever been more strongly attracted to those epochs which, 
under the name of revolutions, have given firesh life to a 
nation, or created a new era for society in general 

It is a transf<Nrmation of the latter kind that, with very 
humble powers, I have undertaken to describe, not without 
A hope that the beauty of die subject may compensate for 
my own deficiencies. The term " revolution," which I here 
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^yply to it, has of late Men into discredit iriA many indii4* 
dnalfl, who ahnost confonnd it with revolt But they are 
wrong: for a rerolution is merely a change in the affiurs of 
men, — something new unfolded {revotutus) from the bosom of 
humanity ; and this very word, {Nreidoms to the end of the 
last century, was more frequently used in a good than 
in a bad sense : a happy, a wonderful revolution, were the 
terms epiployed. The Reformation was quite the opposite 
of a revolt : it was ^e re-establishment of the principles of 
primitive Christianity. It was a regenerative movement 
with respect to all that was destined to revive ; a conservative 
movement as regards afl that will exist for ever. While 
Christianity and the Reformation established the great prin- 
ciple of the equality of souls in the eyes of God, and over-* 
threw the usurpations of a haughty priesthood that assumed 
to place itself between the Creator and his creature, they 
both laid down this fundamental rule of social order, that all 
power is derived from<>od, and called upon all men to " Iov« 
the bM)therhood, fear God, and honoin* the king.** 

The Reformation is eminently distinguished from all the 
revolutions of antiquity, and from most of those of modern 
times. Political changes — ^the consolidation or the overthrow 
of the power of the one or of the many — ^were the object of 
the latter. The love of truth, of holiness, of immortaKty, was 
the simple yet mighty spring which set in motion that which I 
have to describe. It indicates a forward movement in human 
nature. In truth, man advances — ^he improves, whenever he 
aims at higher objects, and seeks for immaterial and im- 
perishable blessings, instead of pursuing material, tetnpdra), 
and earthly advantages. The Refonnation is one of the 
brightest days of this glorious progress. It is a guarantee 
that the new struggle, which is receiving its accomplishment 
under oin* own eyes, will terminate on the side of truth, in a 
purer, more spiritual, and still nobler triumph. * ^' 

Primitive Christianity and the Refonnation are tte tw6 

■ 
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|^t^ie:v;ottitioB8iiilufltor7. They were not iimiAed to one 
nation only, as were the yarions political movemenls that 
history re^rds j but their influence extended over many, 
and their effects are destined to be felt to the utmost limits 
of the world. 

Primitiye Christianity and the Reformation are one and the 
*same revolution, brpugbt about at difterent ^och9^and und^ 
diffisrent circumstances. Althou^ not alike in their secon- 
dary features, they are identical in their primary and chief 
eharactmsties. One is a repetition of the other. The former 
pi|t an end to the old world; the latter began the new: 
between them lie tiie Middle Ages. One is the parent^ of the ^ 
other ; and although the daughter may in some instances bear 
marks of inferiinity, she has diaraeters that are peculiarly 
l^r owp. 

< One of them is the rapidity of its action. The great 
^volutions that have led to the fall of a monarchy, or . 
wrought ia entire change in a politicly system, or which ^ ' 
have launched the human mind on a new career of develop- \ 
ment, have been slowly and gradually pr^mied* The old- 
establish^ power has long been undermined : one by one 
its chief si^ports have given way. This was the case at 
the introduction of Christianity. But the Reformation, at the 
first (^ce, seems to ];ffesa^t a different ai^ct The church 
of Rome under Leo X. appears in the height of its power 
and glory. A monk speaks — ^and ip one half of Europe this 
mighty glory and power crumble into dust In this revolu- 
tion we are reminded of the words by which the Son of God 
foretells his second advent: ''As tiie lightning cometh 
4>ut of the east, and shineth even to the west, so shaU the 
eoming of the Son of Man be." 

Such rapidity of action is inexplicable to those who see in 
this event nothing more than a^form; who look upon it 
simply as an act Qf critical aagacity, which consisted in 
making a choioe among various doctrines — rejecting some^ 
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preserving others, and arranging those which were retidned 
80 as to combine th^m into a new system. 

But how could a whole, people, how coidd many natidns 
hare so promptly executed this laborious ta&? How could 
this critical exanunation have kindled the fire and enthusiasm 
so necessary for great and above all for sudden irevolu- 
tions? The Reformation, as its history will show, was 
altogether different. It was a new outpouring of that life 
which Chrisfianity brought into the world. It was the 
triumph of the greatest of its doctrines,— of that whidi 
animates all who embrace it with the purest and most in- 
tense enthusiasm,— the doctrine of Faith, the doctrine of 
Grace. Had the Reformation been what many Romanists and 
Protestants of our days imagine it, — ^hadit been that negative 
system of negative reason which, like a firetful child, re- 
jects whatever is displeasing to it, and disowns the grand 
truths and teading ideas of universal Christianity, it wotdd 
never have crossed the threshold of the schools, or been 
known beyond the narrow limits of the cloister or perhaps of 
the friar^s celL But with Protestantism, as many understand 
the word, it had no connexion. Far from being an emaciated, 
an enervated body, it rose up like a man full of strength and 
energy. 

Two considerations will account for the suddenness and 
extent of this revolution. One must be sought in God; the 
other 'among men. The impulse was given by an invisible 
and mighty hand: the change accomplished was the work 
of Omnipotence. An impartial and attentive observer, who 
looks beyond the surface, must necessarily be led to this 
conclusion. But as God works by second causes, another 
task remains for the historian. MaiQr circumstances which 
have often passed unnoticed, gradually prepared' the world 
for the great transtonhatidn of the sixteentti century, so that 
the human mind was ripe when the hour of its emancqia- 
tion arrived. . ^ 
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It is tlie historian's dnty to comYnne these two great 
^ments in the pictnre he presets to his readers. This has 
been my endeavour in the following pages. I shall be 
easily uncterstood so long as I am occupied in investigating 
the secondary causes that concurred in producing the revolu- 
tion I have undertaken to describe. Many perhaps will 
mderstand me less clearly, and will even be tempted to 
charge me with superstition, when I ascribe the completion 
of the woric to God. It is a conviction, however, that I 
fondly cherish. Tliese volumes, as well as the motto I have 
prefixed to them, laydown in the chief and foremost place 
^ this simple imd pregnant principle : Gk>D in Histobt. But 
as it is a jmnetple that has been generally neglected and 
sometimes disputed, it may be right for me to exjdain my 
views on this subject, and by this means jus^ the method 
I have adopted. 

History can no ionger remain in our days that dead letter 
, of events, to the detail of which the majority of earlier 
writers restricted themselves. It is now understood that in 
history, as in man, there are two elements — ^matter and 
spirit. Un^^llihg to resign themselves to the task of pro- 
ducing a simple recital of facts, which would have been but . 
a barreh chronicle, our great modem historians have sought 
for a vital principle to animate the materials of past ages. 

Some have borrowed this principle from the rules of art : 
they have aimed at being ingenuous, exact, and picturesque, 
in description, and have endeavoured to ^ve life to their nar- 
rative by the characteristic details of the events themselves. 

Others* have sought , in philosophy the principle that 
should fertilise their labours. With the relation of events 
they have interwoven extended views, instructive lessons, 
politieal and philosophical trutlis ; and have ^ven animation 
to their narrative by the idea they have drawn from it, and 
by the theory tiiey have been able to associate with it 
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Bptb theee meUiods, undoubtedly,, afe good, «ad should 
be employ^ witbin certain Ikuita* But tbeie is anotinr 
source to whidi, abov^ all, we must look ibr the int^gieQee, 
spirit, and life of past ages; aad this souiee is Beligioa. 
History should live by that life which b^ngs to it, and th^ 
life is God. In Ustory, Qod should be acknowledged aad 
prodaimed. The history of the world should be set i<Hrth a/s 
the annals of:the goyemment of the Bovereign King. 

I hare gone^down into the lists whiter the rentals of 
our historians have invited me« There I hare witnessed 
the actions of men and of naitions, deyeU^ing themselves 
with en^gy, and contending in violent collision. I have 
heard a strange din of arms, but I have bem fiowhi^ie shown 
the mijestic coun^anee of the presiding^ Judge. 

An4 yet there is a living principle, emanating from €U>d, 
in every national movement. God is ever present on that 
vast theatre where successive generations of men meet and 
struggle. It Is true he is unseen ; but if the heedless muldtude 
pass by without caring for him because he is '^ a God that 
dwelleth in the thick darkness,'' thoughtful men, who 
yearn for the yery principle of their. existence, seek for him 
^the more ardently, and are not satisfied until they lie 
prostrate at his feet And their inquiries meet with a rksh 
reward. For from the height to which they have been 
compelled to soar to meettheir God, the history of the world, 
instead of presenting to their eyes a confused chaos, as it does 
to the ignorant crowd, appears as a majestic temple, on whidi 
the invisible hand of God himself is at work, and whi<^ 
rises to his glory above the rock of humanity. 

Shall wenot recognise the hand of God in those grand mani- 
festations, those great men, those mighty nations, whidi arise, 
and start as it were from the dustof the earth, and communicate 
a fresh impulse, a new form and destiny to the human race? 
Shidl we not acknowledge him in those haoes who spring 
from society at a^jKunted epocha--*^bo diqplasr a streogd^ 
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activity beyond the ordinary limits of humanity — and around 
whom, as around a superior and mysterious power, nations 
and individuals unhesitatingly gather? Who has launched 
into the expanse of time, those "huge comets with their 
fiery trains, which appear but at distant interrals, scattering 
among the superstitious crowd abundance and joy, calamity 
and terror? Who, if not God ? Alexander sought his origin 
hi the abodes of the Divinity. And in the most irreligious 
age there has been no eminent glory that has not endeavoured 
in some way or other to connect itself with heaven. 

And do not those revolutions which hurl kings from their 
thrones, and precipitate whole nations to the dust, — do not 
those wide-spread ruins which the traveller meets with 
among the sands of the desert, — do not those msgestic relics 
which the field of humanity presents to our view \ do they 
not all declare aloud — a God in history ? Gibbon, seated 
among the ruins of the Capitol, and contemplating its august 
remains, owned the intervention of a superior destiny. He 
saw it — ^he felt it : in vain would he avert his eyes. That 
shadow of a mysterious power started from behind every 
broken pillar ; and he conceived the design of describing its 
influence in the history of the disorganisation, decline, and 
corruption of that Roman dominion which had enslaved the 
world. Shall not we discern amidst the great ruins of humanity 
Aat almighty hand which a man of noble genius — one who 
had never bent the knee to Christ — ^perceived amid the 
scattered fragments of the monuments of Romulus, the 
sculptured marbles of Aurelius, the busts of Cicero and Virgil, 
the statues of Csesar and Augustus, Pompey's horses, and the 
trophies of TVajan, — and shall we not confess it to be the 
hand of God? 

What a startling fact, that men brought up amid the 
elevated ideas of Christianity, regard as mere superstition 
ihat Divine intCTvention in human afifairs which the very 
IV^athens had admitted ! 
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Hie name given by ancient Greece to the Sovereign Ruler 
shows it to ha\je received primeval revdations of the great 
truth of a God, who is Hie princijHe of history and the life 
of nations. He was styled Zeus* or the li/e-^wer to all 
that liv«8, — to nations as well as to indiyiduals^^ On his altars 
kings and peoi^e swore their ^solemn oaths ; and frpm his mys- 
terious inspirations Minos and other legislators pretended to 
have received their laws. This is not all: .this great truth is 
figured forth by one of the most beautiful fables of heathen 
antiquity. Even mythology might teach a lesson to the 
philosophers of our days ; and I may be allowed to establish 
the fact, as perhaps there are readers who will feel lesQ pre- 
judice against the instructions of paganism than of Chris* 
tianity itself. This Zeus, this supreme Kuler, this Eternal 
Spirit, this life-giving Principle, is the father of Clio, the 
muse of history, whose mother is Mnemosyne or Memory. 
Thus, according to the notions of antiquity, history combines 
a heavenly with an earthly nature. She is the daughter of 
God an^.man; but, alas I the purblind philosophy of our 
proud age i^ far from having attained the lofty views of that 
heathen wisdom. Her divine paternity has been denied ; and 
the illegitimate child now wanders up and down the world, 
like a shameless adventurer, hardly knowing whence she 
comes or whither she is going. 

But this G^ of pagan antiquity is only a faint reflection, 
a dim shadow of Jehovah' — of the Eternal One. The true 
God whoip the Hebrews worship, willing to impress on the 
minds of all nations that he reigns continually upon earth, 
g^ive with this intent, if I may venture the expression, a 
bodily form to this sovereignty in the midst of Israel A 
visible theocracy was appointed to exist once upon the earth, 
that it might unceasingly remind us of Uiat invisible theo- 
cracy which shall for ever govern the world. 
> And see what lustre this great truth (God in history) 
*Z»aB,tromidm IMto. 
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I6ceire» wider the OurUidan dispensation. What is Jesns 
Christ, if he be not God in history ? It was this discovery 
of Jesus Christ which enabled John MuUer, the greatest of 
modem historians, fully to comprehend his subject. ^^ The 
Gospelj** said he, " is the fulfilment of every hope, the per- 
fection of all philosophy, the interpreter of every revolution, 
the key to all the seaming contradictions in the physical and 
moral world : it is life and immortality. Since I have known 
the Saviour, every thing is clear to my eyes : with him, there 
is no difficulty I cannot solve."* 

Thus wrote this aninent historian ; and is not this great 
truth, that God has appeare4 in human nature, in reaUty 
the keystone of the arch, — ^the mysterious link which binds 
all earthly things together, and coiinects them with heaven ? 
History records a birth of God, and yet Gpd has no part in 
history I Jesus Qhrist is the true God of man's history : it 
is shown by the very meanness of his advent. When man 
would raise a shelter against the weather — a shade from the 
heat of the sun — ^what preparation of materials, what scaf- 
folding and crowds of workmen, what trenches and heaps 
of rubbish I — ^but when God would do the same, he takes the 
smallest seed that a new-bom child might clasp in its feeble 
hand, deposits it in the bo^om of the earth, and from that 
grain, scarcely distinguishable in its commencement, he 
produces the stately tree, under whose spreading branches 
the families of men may find a refuge. To effect great re- 
sults by imperceptible means-^— such is the law of God. 

In Jestis Christ is found the most glorious fulfilment of 
this law. Christianity has now taken possession of the gates 
of every people. It reigns or hovers over all the tribes of the 
earth, from the rising to the setting sun ; and even a scepti- 
cal philosophy is compelled to acknowledge it as the social 
and spuritual law of the world. And yet what was the com- 
mencement of this religion, the noblest of all thmgs under 
* Letter to Charlef Bonnet. 
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the Tault of heaven — ^nay, in the " uifinite immense" of crea- 
tion ? A child born in the smallest town of the most despised 
nation in the world — a child whose mother had not what 
even the most indigent and wretched woman of our towns 
possesses, a room to shelter her in the hour of travail — a 
child bom in a stable and cradled in a manger ! In thb, 
God, I acknowledge and adore thee I 

The Reformation recognised this divine law, and was con- 
scious of fulfilling it. The idea that " God is in history " 
was often put forth by the reformers. We find it particu- 
larly expressed by Luther in one of those homely and quaint, 
yet not undignified similitudes, which he was fond of using 
that he might be understood by the people. " The world," 
said he one day at table with his friends, " is a vast and 
magnificent game of cards,, ^ade up of emperors, kings, 
princes, &c. The pope for many centuries beat the empe- 
rors, kings, and princes. They yielded and fell before him. 
Then came our Lord God. He dealt the cards : he took the 
lowest (Luther) for himself, ^d with it he bjeat the pope, 
that vanquisher of the kings of the earth...... This is the ace 

of God. As Mary said : * He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree** " * 

The epoch whose history I am desirous of retracing is 
important for the present generation. When a man becomes 
sensible of his own weakness, he is generally inclined to look 
for support in the institutions he sees flourishing around 
him, or else in the bold devices of his imagination. The his- 
tory of the Reformation shows that nothing new can be made 
out of things old ; and that if, according to our Saviour's ex- 
pression, we require new bottles for new wine, we must also 
have new wine for new bottles. It directs man to Gpd as 
the universal agent in history,— to that Divine word, ever 
old by the eternal nature of the truths it contains, ever new 
* Cdlloqiiia, or Table-talk. 
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by Aii«geMiiitiTeiitftien6e that iteaeiAftj wUdipwified 
Bockty thiee eentuks ago, lAuth re8t(»«d fiuth in God to 
sotls enfeebled hy siqpentitiimy Mid whieh| at ereij qK)cb 
in th& history of man, is the fountain whenee floweth sal- 
i^ati^m. 

It is aingnkr to witness a great nomber of mm, agitated 
hy a,Tagae desire of believing in something fixed, addb^essing 
Aems^eain onr days to theeironeone CaUiolicism oCBome, 
in ime sense this motemeni ia natural^ religion is so Utile 
Ipftown ffitaoi^ them, that they thmk it can oidy be found 
where they see it inscribed in large letters on a banner that 
time has rendered Ten^raUe.. IdonotsaythalallCaUiolieism 
is moapaUe of bestowing cm jnan wliat he iitands in need. 
qL I think we should earefolly distinguish between Gathol- 
idsm and Popery. The latter, in my opinion, is an erroneous 
and destmetiTe sysl^nn ; but I am far fEimi eonfo^mding it 
with Cath(^ctraDu How many worthy nie% how many true 
Chris&ms, has not the ca&olic dnreh e(mt4ined within its 
bo8<Hn { yifh^i in^portant servioes were lefidered by Cathol- 
imm to the existing stetes of Europe, at the numient of their 
formatfon — at a period when it was still deefdy impregnated 
wi& the Gospel, and when Popery was as yet only hovering 
ever it Hhe a jhmt shadowl But w^ live no longer m 
^ose days. Strenuous endeavours «re now making to 
reunite Cathdimm with Popery; and if catholic and christian 
truths are put forwiffd, they are merely to serve as baits to 
dcaw us into the nets of the hierarchy. We have noting, 
Aen, to hqie {<nc on that side. Has Popery renounced m>d 
of its obstfvances, of its doctrines, or of its assumptions? 
WiU thi^ reKgion wbicb was insuppc^table in former times, 
be lesik s6 in ours ? What tegen^fation has ev^ been 
known to emanate torn Bome? Is it ftom a pontifical 
hiecarchy, overflowing with eartiily passaons,^ that can pro- 
ceed ikt sfiAt of folih, h<^, and charity, which alcme can 
save us? Is it an exhausted system, that has no vitali^ 

TOL. I. B 
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for ttddl^ irtlfeh ii^wi^e^fTrikere itt ib» etn^gits ^ ckM|| 
and^ winch eickte only I17 external aid/ iluU can kupsxt life 
to oliietB^ or a&jmate chftntiiai 0dd^ wl^ the bearenly 
mgjrffalkm that it Teqv&res?^ 

Wili this yearning of the heart and mind that begiwto 
be fdlt by 1^7 of oari;oiit«B|K»a9rte0/tead otkers to apply 
to the mew PtQteBt&itti0B& lAid^ hi many pkoes^ hai ano- ' 
eeeded ^ powerAil teishk^^ lite i^fltfes add lefoihaMrs? 
A great met^OBesi of do^^tiiae pre?ail» in ^nany- of tibose 
reibm&ed di^chea wlios^ firg^t menders «efeded irilh ^leir^ 
blood the cleiur and Hving foith ^i m8{»ied them* .Men c&k 
tiligaiflhed tsar their in^drmadon, and sensible to«ll1he"beatt-. 
ttea which Ihu^world^prescutr^ are carried airay isto-stiaBge 
ab^:]mtk>n8. A general faith iii die diyinify ci the Gospel k 
Hie only stmdard th^ are wiUii^ to uphdd. But what 
i« thifir Gospel? that is the vital qnestfen; mid yei im tMi, 
diher 4tey are silent^ oreise ei*^ one uiswers it aeeording 
to hl6 own opinions. What ayails it to know Uiat 0od 
has placed in the midst of idl nati<ms a Tese^ contahifaq^ a 
vemedy for our s<»ds, if we care not .to Ipiow its conttntSy 
or if we do not stnre ta appropriate thcsn to owselves? 
This system cannot filF up the void of Ihe present times* 
Whilst the fiuth of ihe apostles and rdbABoe i^ipears every 
where aetive and^effisetual forihedOnversisn (^ the world, ^s 
vagne system does nothing-:^'<^ilighteas nothing-*vivifies 
nothing. 

B9t let ns not be wi^nt hope. Does not Romans 
eathoheism confess the ^gi^t doctrines of Christianity^^— Ged 
the Fath^) Son, and Holy Ghost^^reator; Saviour, and 
Sanotifier, who is the l^iHh ? And does n<^ tliii vagnfe 
Protestantism hold in its hand the Book of life, whieh is soil* 
dent for doctrine, correction, aiid instrueti<m in righteous*' 
ness? And how many upright McniSf honoured in die eyeii 
of men, lovely hi the sight of Gk^, are there not to be found 
among those suli^ted to these two systems? How can 
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we forbeair loving them? Bow not ardently derilre their 
complete emancipation from human dements? Charity is 
infinite : it embraces the most distant opinions, to draw them 
to the feet of Christ. 

Ahready there are indications that ih^se two extreme 
opinions are moving nearer to Christ/ who is the centre of 
truth. Are there not some Boman-catholic churches in 
which the jreading of the Bible is recommended and practised ¥ 
AhA what steps lias not Protestant rationalism alreadjr 
made I It did not spring from tiie BefOTmation: for the 
history of that great revolution will prove it to have been aH 
epoch of faith. But may we not hope it is drawing nearei' 
to it ? Win not thle might of truth go forth to it from the 
word of God, and will not this rationalism be transformed 
by it? Already we often witness m it a religious feeling, 
inadequate doubtless, but stiU it is a movement towards sound 
doctrine, and which may lead us to hope for some definite 
progress. 

But the new Protestantism and the old Catholicism are ct 
themselves irrelevant and ineffictuaL We require sometlung 
else to restore the" saving power to the men of omr days; 
We need something which is not of man-^something that 
comes* from God. ** Give me," said Archimedes, ^* a pmnt 
without the world, and I will lift it from its poles." True 
Christianity is this point, which raises^ the heart of man from 
its double pivot of selfishness and sensuality, and which wiU 
one day turn the whole worid from its evil ways, and make 
it revolve on a new axis of righteousness and peace. 

Whenever religion has been under discussion, there have 
been three points to which our attention has hcen direicted : 
God, Man, and the Priest. There can only be three kinds 
of religion upon earth, according as God, Man, or the Priest, 
is its author and its head. I denominate that the religion 
of the priest, wiuch is intebted by the priest, for the glory of 
the priest, and in which a sacerdotal caste is dominant 
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By the refigion of man, I mean tiiose farioas systems and 
opinions whidi human reason has framed^ and which^ heing 
the offiifffing of human infinnity, are consequently deroid 
of all healing poweif. The term divine religion I apply to 
the truth such as God gave it^ — ike end and aim of which 
are the glory of God and.the salyation of man. 

Hierardiism, or the religion of th^ priest — Christianity^ 
(Mr the religion of God— ^taticmalism, or the religion of man, 
are the three doctrines that diidde Christendom in our 
days. There ii^ no salyation, eithi^ for man or (w society, 
in the first or in the last. Christianity alone can give hh 
to the world; and, unhappily, of the three preyailing sys- 
t^ns, it is not that which has the greatest jmmher of 

^ followers. 

Soine, howeyer, it has. , Christianity is operating its wcN^k 
of regenerati(m among many Catholics in Germany, and no 
doubt in other countries also. It is accomplishing its task 
with greater purity and vigour, in my opinion, iimong the 
evangelical Christians of Switzerland, France, Great Britain, 
and the United ^ates. God be praised that these individual 

' or social regenerations^ produced by the G<>spel,^ are no-long^ 
such rarities as«Duist be sought in ancient annalsv 

It is the history of the Reformation in genial that I 
desire to write. I purpose tracing it among different nations^ 
to show that the same truths have everywhere produced 
tiie same results, and also to point out the diversities arising 
from the dissimilar characters of die people. . It is especially 
in Germany that we find the primitive type of this reform, 
there it presents the most organic developments, — there 
chiefly it bears the character of a revolution not limited to a 
particular nation, but which concerns the whole worlds The 
Reformation in Germany is the fundamental history of the 
reform — ^it is the primary planet ; the other reformations are 
secondary planets, revolving with it, deriving light from tiie 
same source, forming part of the same system, but each 
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tiaTing a separate existence, shedding each a d&ferent radi- 
ance, and always possessing a pecnhar beauty. We may 
apply the language of St. Paul to these reforms of the six- 
teenth century : ^ there is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for one 
star differeth ftom another star in glory.** (1 Cor. xr. 41.) 
The Swiss Re&rmation occurred at the same titne as the 
German, but was independent of it It presented, at a later 
period especially, some of the great features observable in 
that of Germany. The Reformation in Great Britain recom- 
mends itsetf in a very especial manner to our attention, from 
the powerful influence which the churches of that country are 
exerting at the present day over aU the world. But recol- 
lections of ancestry uid of refuge — the remembrance of 
strug^s, suffering, and exile endured in the cause of the 
Reformation in Prance, lend a particular attraction, in my 
eyes, to the French reform. Considered by itself, and with 
respect to the date of its origm, it presents beauties that are 
peculiarly its own. 

I bdHeye the Reformation to be the work of God: his hand 
is everywhere visible in it Still I hope to biB impartial in re- 
tracing its history. I think I have spoken of the principal 
Roman-catholic actors in diis great drama — of Leo X., 
Alb^ of Magdeburg, Charles V., and Doctor Eck, for 
instance, more favourably than the majority of historians 
have done. On the other hand, I have had no desire to 
conceal the £EiuIts and errors of the reformers. 

As early as the winter of 1831-32, 1 delivered a course of 
public lectures on the epoch of the Reformittion. ' I then 
published my opening discourse.* These lectures were a 
preparatory labour for the hi8t<»ry I now lay before the 
pubBc. 

This history is compiled fh>m the original sources wi&. 

* Diso«m imr I'Etade d^ I'Histfite da Ghrirtiiuii8iiii>t et loii UtfliU 
pourl'EpoqiieaetaeUe. Pftris, 1832, diei J. J. Risler. 
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80 FREFACB. 

Tfbkh a loBg lesidence in Gtannany, the NetheriandSi and 
Switzeriand^ has rendered me familiar; as well as from the 
study, in their original languages, of the documents relating 
to the rdigious history of Great Britain and other countries* 
As these sources will be pointed out in the course of the 
work, it will be unnecessary to enumerate them heore. 

I should have wished to authenticate the rarious pcnrticma 
of my work by many original notes ; but I feared that if 
they were long and freq[uent, they would prove a disagree- 
able intemq>tion to mj readers. I haye therefore confined 
myself to such passage as seemed calculated to give them a 
dearer view of the history I haye undertaken to write. 

I address tMs history to those who Iotc to see past erents 
exactly as they occurred, and not by the aid of that magi^ 
glass of g^iius which colours and magnifies, but which 
sometimes also diminishes and changes them. Neither the 
philosophy of the eighteenth nor the romanticism of the 
nineteenth century will guide my judgments or supply my 
colours. The history of the Reformation is \written in the 
spujt of the work itselt Princij^es, it is said, have no 
modesty. It is their nature to ruki, and they steadHy 
ass^ their privilege. Do tiiey encounter other prindples 
in their paths that wotdd dispute their empire, they give 
battle immediately. A principle never rests until it has 
gwned the victory; ai\d it cannot be otherwise— -with it to 
r^ign is to live. If it does n0t reign supreme^ it dies. Thtis, 
at the same time that I declare my inability and unwilling- 
ness to enter into rivahy with other historians of the Kefor- 
mati<m, I make an ezcq^tion in favour of the principles. on 
which this history ia founded, and I firmly maintain their 
8uperi(»ity. 

Up to this hour we do not possess, as far as I am aware, 
any complete history of the memoraUe epoch that is about 
to employ my pen. Nothing indicated that this deficiency 
would be supi^ed when I l)egan this work. Tt&B is \he 
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only circumstance that could have induced me to undertite 
it, and I here put it forwaid as my justification. This 
deficiency still exists ; and I pray to Him from whom cgmeth 
every good and perfect gift, to grant that tiiis humMe w<^ 
may not be profitless to my readers. 
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HISTOBY OF THE BEFOBMATION. 

% 

BOOK I 

STATE OF BUROPB BBPORB THB RBFQRlfATIOir. 

CHAPTER L 

Christianity— Two distinetiye PrineTplea— Bise of ibe PapMy-r&rly 
Enoroachmente— Ittflnenetf-i^ Rome— Co-^p«r»tioB of ike BidiO|w and 
of the Sects— Visible Unity of the Church— Inyisible Unity of the 
Church — Primacy of St. Peter— Patriarchates — Co-operation of Princes 
—Influence of the Barbarians— Rome inrokes the aid of the Franks^ 
Secular Power— Pepin and Charlemagnis— The Deoretals-^DiMiden of 
Rome — The Emperor, the Pope's Suzerain— Hildebrand— His Charao- 
ter— Celibacy— Straggle with the Empire — Emancipation of the Pope 
— Hildebrand's Successors— The Crusades— The Empire— The Church. 

The enfeebled world was tottering^ on its ibnndations when 
Christianity appeared. The national religions whieh had 
satisfied the parents, no longer proved sufficient for theur 
children. The new generations could not repose contented 
within the ancient forms. -The gods of every nation, when 
transported to Rome, th^*e lost their orades, a» the nations 
themselves had^ there Kmt their liberty. Brought face to 
face in the Capitd, diey had destroyed eadi other, and Aeir 
divinity had vanished. A great vaid was occasioned la the 
religion of the world. 

A kind of deism, destitute alike of sfMrit and of life, 
floated for a time abo^e the abyss in which die vigorous 
superstitions of antiquity had been engulfed. But like all 
. n^adve creeds, it had no pow«r to reconstmet. National 
prepossessions disa^^peared with the &11 of the natknal 
gods. The various kingdoms mdted one Into the other. 

b2 
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84 OUKUrriAMITT — ^TWO BISTIMCTIVE FBINdPUBS* 

Ih Eniopey Asia, and Africaj, there was but one vast eoopre, 
and the human race began to feel its nmTersality and unity. 

Then the Word was made flesh. 

Ood appeared among men, aiid as man, to oave that 
which was lost In Jesus of Nazareth dwelt all the fulness 
of the (lodhead bodily. 

Hius is the greatest erent in the annab of the world. 
Former ages had prepared the way for it: Ihe latter ages 
flow from it It is theif centre and their bond of unity. 

Henceforward the popular superstitions had no meaning, 
and the sli^t fragments pxeseryed from the general wreck 
of incredulity yaaished before the majestic orb of eternal 
truth.. 

The Son of Man lived thirty-three years on earth, healing 
the sick, conyerting siimers, not baying where to lay his 
bead, and displaying in the midst of tins humiliation such 
greatness and hoUneas, su(^ power and diyinity, as the 
worid had never witnessed before. He sufllsred and died — 
he rose again and ascended into heav^. His disciples, 
b^inning at Jerusalem, travelled over the tloman empire 
and the world, everywhere proclaiming their Master as the 
author of everlasting life. From the midst of a peojde who 
despised all nations, came forth a mercy that invited and 
embraced aUmen. A great number of Asiatics, of Greeks, 
BSoA of Bomans, hitherto dragged by their priests to the feet 
of dumb idols, believed the Word. It suddenly enlightened 
tiie whole ewrth, like a beam of the sun.* A breath of life 
began to move over this wide field of death. A new people, 
a hdy nation, was lonued upon the earth; and. the astonished 
world beheld in the disciples of the <^a]ilean a purity and 
ddMenial, a charity and heroisoii of which it had retained 
noidea. 

Two principles especially distinguished the new religion 
fr6m an the human ^yat^ns that fle^ before it; One had 
vekatmte to the ministers of its w<Hfship, the other to its 
dootdnes. 

Tto ministeni of pagaaiiwa were afanost the gods of theae 
hmtian rdigions. The priests of £gyi^ OaiU, Dacia^ Ger- 
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TWO DI STiNC T lV* FMHCtrUUI — BIBB OW TH& PJk^ACT. ^ 

mMMXjy Bntaiiiy and India, led the peopl^ so long at katfe- 
as their eyes were not opened. Jesns Chrkt, inde^ 
established a minkitryi but he did not found a separate 
priesthood: he dethr^ed these living idols of the worlds 
destroyed an OT^bearing hierarchy, took away firom man 
what he had taken from God, and re-established the atnl 
in immediate connexion with titie divine fountain of tru&y 
by proclaiming himself sole Master and sole Mediator. 
*^ One is your master, even €hri8t ; and all ye are brethren."* 

As regards doctrine, human systems had taught that 
salvation is of man : the religions of the earth had deviaed 
an eartUy salvfition. They had told men that heaven wonld. 
be given to th^n as a reward : they had £xed its pricey ai^ 
what a priced The rel^on of God taught that salvation 
comes from him alone ; that it is a gift from heaven f 
Ihat it emanates from im amnesty — ^from the grace of the. 
Sovequgn Buler : '^ God hath given to us eternal life."f 

Undoubtedly Christianity i^annot be summed up in these 
two points ; but they seem to govetn the subject, as feur as 
history is concerned. And as it is impossible for me to trace 
Hie oi^sition between truth and error in all its features, I 
have been compelled to selecjt the most prominent 

Such were the two constituent prin^uples of the religion 
that then took possession of Ae Eoman empire and of the 
world. With these we are within the true, limits of 
Christianity, and beyond them Christianity disappears. On 
their preservation or their loss depended its greatness or its 
falL They are closely connected : for we cannot exalt the 
priests of the Church or the works of the faithful without 
lowering Christ in his twofold quality of ]&^ator and 
Bedeemar. One of these principles was to predominate in 
the history of the rel^n ; the.other in its doctrine. They 
both reigned at ike beginning. Let us inquire how they 
were lost ; and let us commence by tracing the destiny of 
the former. 

The Church was in the beginning a comIn1^uty of brethren,, 
guided by a few of the brethren. All were taught of GM^ 
and each had the priTikige of drawing for himsdf from the 
• MaiyM9fzxiiL& . .. t 1 Johnr.JU 
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ftrinefountunofliglit.* The l^sdes which then settled t!i^ 
gireat qnesdons of doctrine ^d not bear the pompons title of a 
single man — ofamler. We learn from the Hofy Scriptnies, 
lliat Hiey began simi^j with these words: '',The aposHes 
And elders and brednen send greeting nnto the brethren."^ 

But these very writings of the apostles ahready foretell that 
from the midst of this brotherhood there shaU arise ii power 
Aat win destroy this simfrte and primitive 6rder4 

Let ns contemplate the formation and trace the develc^ 
ment of t}iis power so alien to the Chnrch. 

Panl of Tarsns, one of the greatest aposlies <Jf the new 
ifelfgion, had arrired at Rome, the capital of the empire and 
of the woild, preaching in bondage the (miration which 
Cometh from Ood. A Chnrch was formed beside the 
1im)ne of the C«safs. Composed at &st of a few con- 
verted Jews, Gredci^, and Eoman citizens, it '^as rendered 
frunons by the teadting and the death of the Apostlci of the 
OentQes. t^or a time it shone ont brightly, as a beacon upon 
a hin. Its faith was everywhere celebrated ; but erelong 
it declined from its primitive condition. It was by small 
beginnings that both imperial and Chrislian Rome advanced 
to the usurped dominion of the world. 

The first pastors or bishops of Rome early employed th^n- 
selves in converting the neighbouring cities and towns. 
The necessity which the bishops and pastors of the Campagna 
felt of applying in cases of difficulty to an enlightened guide, 
and the gratitude they owed to the church of the metropolis, 
led them to maintain a close union with it As it has always 
happened in analogous circumstances, this reasonable union 
soon degenerated into dependence. The bishops oi Rome 
considered as a right that superiority which the surround- 
ing Churches had freely yielded. The encroachments of* 
power form a great part of history ; as the resistance of those 
whose liberties are invaded forms the other portion. The 
ecclesiastical power could not escape the intoxication which 
hnpels all who are fiited up to seek to mount still higher. 
It obeyed this general law of human nature. 
' Nevertheless the supremacy of the Roman bishops was at 
•^fOmiiiB. tAot8XT.28. $291ieM.ii. 
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that period limited to the snp^riliteiidettce of the Chntches 
irithin the ciril jurisdictioii of the prefect of Rome.* But 
the rank which tfaid imperial city held in the worH offimd 
a prospect of stitl greatet <(estinie8 to the ambition of its 
first pastor. The respect enjoyed 1^ die rarions Christian 
bishops in the second cetittiry was proportionate to the rank of 
tiie city in whieh they resided. ' Now Rome was the largest, 
richest^ and most powerful city in the world. It was the 
seat of empire, the mother of nations. " All the inhabitants 
of the earth belong to her," said Jtdian;+ and Clandiatt 
dedated her to be '' the fomoitain of laws.**^ 

If Rome is the qneen 6f cities, why shonld not her pastor 
be the king of bishops? Why should not the Roman 
church be the mother of Christendom? Why should not 
an nations be her<;hilAren, and her authority their sorereign 
law? It was easy for the ambitious heart of man to 
reason thus. Aml^ous Rome did so. 

Thus, when pagan Rome fell, she bequeathed to the 
humble minister of the Ood of peace, sitting in the midst of 
her ruins, the proud titles which her inyincibte swOrd had 
won from the nations of the earth. 

The bishops of the di^rent parts of the empke, fascinated 
by that charm which Rome had exercised for ages over all 
nations, followed the example of the Campagna, and dded 
this work of usurpation^ lliey felt a pleasure in yiel&g to 
the Inshop of Rome some portion of that honour which was 
due to the queen of the world. T1i^:e was ori^ally no 
dependence implied in the honour thus paid. They treated 
tiie Roman pastor as if they were on a leyel with him.$ 
But usurped power increases like an avalanche. Admoni- 
tions, at first simply fraternal, soon became absolute com- 
mands in the mouth of the pontiSl A foremost place among 
equals appeared to him a throne. 

* Sabnrbicuia l6oft«--See the sixth cftnon ef the Nicene Goimcil, thus 
quoted by Bnllniui (Hist Ecoles. x. 6) : £t nt apod Alezandriun et in 
iirbe BoBii, Tetuf t» oovoetado flerretary «t rel ille JBgjf^ Tel hit 
maikaMoMxivrBm eooMamm BoUciiadinem gent^ &o. 

fJnllAii. Orftt.1. t (^'i<ii»n in Paneg. SiiUohonis, lib. 8. 

I Ensebiiis, Hist. Eoelet. L 5. e. 24 ; Soeni*. WtH. EoelM. e. 2U 
Cyi^ian, ep» 50» 72, 75. 
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SOie Western bish^ &TOBxed this encroiudiBaeiit of fi|e 
Boman paators^ fiither from jeabusjr of the Eaatem bishops, 
or beeaose th^ prefenred aubmittbg to the sufremacy of a 
pope, lather tiban to the dominion of a temporal^ power. 

On the other hand, the^theological s^cts that districted the 
East, strore, eadi for itsd^ to interest Rome in its iaYonr; 
they looked for yictory in the support of the priodpal churdi 
of the West ;^ _ , 

Borne ca,refi]% enregbtered these applications and iiUer- 
cessions^ and smiled to see aQ nations Tolqntarily throwing 
Ihemselyes into h^ arms. She negleeted no oi^rtnnitgr.K^ 
increamg and extcaiding her power. The praises and 
flatteiy, the exaggerated ccunpliments and consaJtations of 
other CShnrcbes, became in her ejes ,and in her hands the 
titles and documents of her nuthorify, ^ Such isonanc^led 
to a throve: the incense of courts intoxicates him, his brain 
grows dizzy. What he possesses becomes a motiye for 
attaining stiU piore. 

The doctrine of tl^ Church and the necessity of its visible 
unity^ which had b«(gun to gton ground in the third century^ 
£EiTOured the pretensions of Rome. The Church is, aboye^ ^ 
things, the asjBembly of ^' them that ipre sanctified in Christ 
Jes^" (1 Cor.i. 2)--^' the assemUy of the first-bom i^hich 
axe written in heayen" (HebrXil 23). Yet the Church of our 
Lord is not simply inward and inyisible ; it is necessary that 
it shptdd be manifested, and it is with a yiew to this ina^-p 
i^tation that the sacraments of Baptism and t)ie Lord's 
Su]^ were instituted. The yisifole Oiurch has featm;^ 
different ftom those whidi distinguish it as an uiyisible 
Churdi. The inyisible Chtueh, which is the body of Christ, 
is necessarily and etemaQy one. The yisible Church np 
doubtpartakesof the unity of the former; but, c(msidered by 
itself^ plurality is a characteristic already ascribed to it ii)i 
the New Testament While speaking of one Churcb of God,* 
it no sooner refers to its mam^estat^on to the world, than it 
enumerates ''the Churches of Galati^, of Macfldonia^ of 
Judea, all Churt*«5 of tW sjuiit8.''f These Chttfehes msfy 

. •lCor.anr.9. ^ Kiii..ui. 16. . 

tlCor.xYi.!. 2CQr.Tiu.l. GWL i. 22. | Cor. adr. S3. " 
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undoubtecil^, to a certain extent, look for yiflible iiniiy f bat 
if this union be wanting, they lose none of the essential 
qualities of the Church of Christ. The strong.bond which 
originally muted the members of the Church, was that living 
fsai^ of the heart whicli connected them all with Christ as 
their common head. DiffereQt causes sopn conturred to 
originate and develop the idea of a necessity for external 
union. Men accustomed to the political fonns and associa- 
tions of aji, earthly country, carried their views and habits 
into the spirituid and eternal kingdom of Christ. Persecu- 
^n, powerless to destroy or even to shake this new com- 
munity, made it only the more sensible of its own strength, 
and pressed it into a mora compact body. To the errors that 
sprung up in the Uieosophic schools and in the various sects, 
was opposed. the one and universal truth received from the 
apostles, and jHreserved in the Church. This was well, so 
long as the invisible and spiritual Church was identical with 
the visible and external Church. But a great separation 
took {dace erelong : the form and thd life became disunited. 
The semblance of an identical and exterior organization was 
gradually substituted for that interior iind spiritual com- 
munion, ^ich is the essence of the religion of God. Men 
forsook the precious perfume of faith, and bowed down 
before the empty vessel that had contained it. They sought 
other bonds of union, for faith in the heart no longer con- 
nected themembers of the Church ; and they were united by 
means of bishops, archbishops, popes, mitres, canons, and 
ceremonies. The living Church retiring gradually within 
the lonely sanctuary of a few solitary hearts, an external 
Church was substituted in its place, and all its forms were de- 
clared to be of divine appointment. Salvation no longer flow-^ 
ing from the Word, whicltwas henceforward put out of sight, 
the priests afiSinned that it was conveyed by means of the 
forms they had themselves invented, and that no one could 
attain it except by these channels. No one, said they, can 
by his own faith attain to everlasting life. Christ communi- 
cated to the apostles, and these to the bishops, the unction 
of the Holy Spirit; and thisl^irit is to be procured only in. 
that order of succession I Originally, whoever poss^sed &e 
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BIMrit of Jesus Christ was a membet of Hie Church; nowthe 
terms were inyerted^ and it was maintained that he only 
who was a member of the Church could receive the Spirit* 

As these ideas became established, the distinction between 
the people and the clergy was more strongly mailced. Hie 
salyation of souls no longer depended entirely on faith in 
Christ, but also, and in a more especial manner, on union with 
the Church. The representatives and heads of the Church 
were made partal^ers of the trust that should be placed hi 
Christ alone, and became the real mediators of thdr flocks. 
The idea of a universal Christian priesthood was gradually 
lost sight of; the servants of the Church of Christ were 
compared to the priests of the old covenant ; and those who 
separated from the bishop were placed 'in the same rank 
with Korah, Dathan, and A^biram I From a peculiar priest- 
hood, such as was then formed in the Church, to a sovereign 
priesthood, such as Bome claims, the transition was easy. 

In fact, no sooner was the erroneoud notion of the neces- 
sity for a visible unity of the Church established, than 
another appeared — ^the necessity for an outward representa- 
tion of that union. Although we find no traces in the Gospel 
of Peter's superiority over the other apostles ; although the 
very idea of a primacy is opposed to the fraternal relations 
which united the brethren, and even to the spirit of the 
Gospel dispensation, which on the contrary requires all the 
children of the Father to " minister one to another,'' acknow- 
ledging only one teacher and one master; although Christ 
had strongly rebuked his disciples, whenever ambitious de- 
sires of pre-eminence were conceived in their carnal hearts : 
the primacy of St. Peter was invented and supported by 
te^ts wrongly interpreted, and men next acknowledged in 
this apostle and in his self-styled successor^ at Rome, the 
visible representatives of visible unity— the heads of the 
universal Church. 

The constitution of the Patriarchate contributed in hte 
manner to the exaltation of the Papacy. As early as the 

-* Ubi ecolesia, ibi et sinritas Dei. Ubi ifrfritiu Dd, Ulle eoeMft. 
Ixmnna, 
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three first centtnies the metropolitan Chtirehes had ^Joyed 
peculiar honour. The council of Nice, in its sixth canon, 
mentions three cities, whose Churches, according to it, exer- 
cised a long-established authority orer those of the sur«- 
rounding provinces: these were Alexandria, Borne, and 
Antioch. The political origin of this distinction is indicate 
by the name which was at first given to the bishops of tibese 
cities : they were called Exarchs,, from the title of the ciril 
governors.* Somewhat later they received the more ecclesi- 
astical appellation of Patriarchs. We find this title first 
employed at the council of Constantinople but in a different 
sense firom that which it afterwards received. It was not 
until shortly before the council of Chalcedon that it was 
given exclusively to the great metropolitans. The second 
general council created a new patriarchate, that of Constan- 
tinople itself, the new Rome, the second capital of the empure. 
The church of Byzantium, so long obsci^, enjoyed the same 
privileges, and was placed by the council of Chalcedon in the 
same rank as the Church of Rome. Rome at that time shared 
the patriarchal supremacy with these three churches. But 
when the Mahometan invasion had destroyed the sees of 
Alexandrki and of Antioch, — when the see of Constantinople 
fell away, and in later times even separated firom the West, 
Rome remained alone, eaid the circumstances of the times 
gathered all the Western Churches around her see, which 
from that time has been without a rivid. 

New and more powerful friends than all the rest soon . 
came to her assistance. Ignorance and superstition took 
possession of the Qiurch, and delivered it, fettered andbliild- 
fold, into the hands of Rome. 

Yet this bondage was Aot e£fected without a struggle. 
Frequently did the Churches proclaim their independence; 
and their courageous voices were especially heard from Pro- 
consular Africa and from the East+ 

* See Canon. Sardic. t!., and also th« GotihcU of Ghrioedon, eanons 8 

and 18, i V^et^x^f ^^^ ^l^tK^nttf, 

+ Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, writes thus of Stephen, bishop of R4>^ne^— 
Magis ac magis ejus errarem denotabis, qui hs^reticorum oansam contra 
Cbristianos ei contra Eeeletkm Dei asserere eonator qui nnitatem et 
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But Home found new ^eB to stifle the ories of the 
Qisrehes. Princes, whom those stormy tunes often shook 
upon their thrones, o&red their protection if Borne would in 
its turn support ihem. The^r conceded to her the spiritual 
i^uthority, provided she would make a return in secular 
jlower^ They were layii^h of the souls of men, in the hope 
that she would aid them against their ^lemies. The power 
of the hierar^y which was ascendii^, i^id the imperial 
power which was declining, leant thus one upon the other, 
and hj this alliance accelerated^ their twofold destiny. 

Borne could fiot lose by it. An edict of ^ Theodosiufi II. 
and of Yalentinian III. prodaimed the Boman iMshop ^ rector 
of the wh(^ GbUKch.''* Justinian published a similar decree. 
Theae edicts did not contain all thisit the popes pretended to 
aee in them; but in tliose times of ignoi:ance it was easy for 
them to secure that interpretation which was most fayour- 
able to themsdves. ^ The dominion of the emperors, in Italy 
beconuBg daily more preeai^ouB, the bishops of Bome took 
advantage of this circumstance to free themselves from their 
depeufknee. 

But sdready had issued from the forests of the North the 
most effectual promoters of tiiie ps^ power. The barbarians 
who had invaded and settled in the West, after being 
salted with blood and plunder, lowered their reeking swords 
befbxe the intellectuiU power that met them face to face. 
Becently converted to Chjristiimity, ignorant of the spiritual 
diaracter of the Church, and feeing the want of a certain 
external pomp in rdigion, they prostrated themselves, half 
savage and half heathen as they were, at the feet of the 

yraitatemdodiTuii legeyenieitteiiinoii tenevs ConBuetudo sine yeritate, 

Tetustas erroris est, £pist;74. 

Firmilian, bishop of Csesarea in Cappadoda, said also In the hktter half 
ci the third eentnrj : Eos antem qni Rome^-s&ni, non ea in omnibos ^ 
servare qas9 mint ab ori^ne tradtt^, et frostri aoctorit^tem apostolonuQH 
pr»tendere....«.Geterum nos (i. e, the bishops of the Asiatic churches, 
y^ilch were more ancient than that of Rome) yeritati et consoetudinem 
jnngimus, et consuetudini Romanorum, consuetndinem sed veriiatit op* 
ponunns ; ab initio hoc tonentes quod a Qinsto et ab apostolo traditum 
mt> Cypr. Ep. 75. These arfbtestimoni^ of great importance. 

* Rector totius ecdesiiB. 
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INFLUENGE OF THE BASBIBIANS— PEPIN. 4^ 

I4gb-pnest of Reoie. With tilieir aid the We0 w^us in hip 
powcTf At first the Vandals, then the Ostrogoths, somewhat 
later the Bnrgundians and Alans, next the Visigoths, and 
lastly the Lojpibards and Anglo-Saxons, came and bent the 
knee to the Roman pontiff. It was the sturdy shoulders of 
these children of the idolatrous north that succeeded in 
placing on the supreme throne of Christendom a pastor of 
the banks of the Tiber. . 

At the beginning of the seventh century these events were 
accomplishing in the West,^precisely at the period wh^i the 
power of Mahomet arose in the East, prepared to invade 
imother quarter of the world. 

From this time the evil continued to Increase. In the 
eighth centur}" we see the Roman bishops resisting on the 
one hand the Greek emperoiis, their lawful sovereigns, aud 
endeavouring to expel them from Italy, while with the other 
they court the mayors of Ihe palace in France, begging from 
this new power, just beginning to rise in the West, a share in 
the wreck of the empire. Rome founded her usurped authority 
between the East, which she rolled, and the West, which 
she summoned to her aid. She raised her throne between 
two revdts. Startled by the shot^ts of the Arabs, now become 
masters (^ Spain, and who boated that they would speedily 
arrive in Italy by the gates of the Pyrenees and Alps, and 
{proclaim tiie name of Mahomet on the Seven Hills ; alarmed 
at the insolence of Astolphus, who at the head of his Lom- 
bards, roaring like a lion, and brandishing his sword before 
the gides of the eternal city, threatened to put every Roman 
to death :* Rome, in the prospect of ruin, turned her frightened 
eyes around her, and threw herself into the arms of the Franks. 
The u^urpa: Pepin demanded her pretended sanction of his 
new authority; it was granted, and the Papacy obtained in 
letam his promise to be the defender of the '^ Republic of 
God." Pepin wrested from the Lombards the cities they had 
taken from the Greek emper<^ ; yet, instead of restoring them 
to that prince, he laid their keys on St. Peter's altar, and swore 
with unified hands Hiat he had mA taken up aims for man, 

* Frem^iiB nt leo ^MMerens onmes imo ijladio jugnlari. AnastMiius 

BSbh y it. Poatit p. SSl 
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44 CHART.F.^AGNB — ^T^ DECBSTALS. 

but to obtain from Grod the remission of Ins sins, and to do 
homage fcwr his conquests to^St Peter. Hius did France 
establish the temporal powar of the popes. 

Charlemagne appeared ; the filrst time he adcehds the stairs 
to the basilic of St. Peter, devontly kissing each step. A 
second time he presents himself, loid of all the nations tlM 
formed the empire of the West, and of Rome itself. Leo HI. 
thought fit to bestow the imperial title on him who already 
possessed the power ; and orf Christmas d^y, in the year 800, 
he placed the diadem of the Roman emperors on the brow of 
the son of Pepin.* From this time the pope belongs to the 
empire of the Franks : his connexion mth the East is ended. 
He broke off from a decayed and falling tree to graft himself 
'npon a wild and yi^gorous sapling. A futnre elevation, to 
which he would have never dared asjure, awaits him among 
these German tribes with whom he now unites himself. 

Charlemagne bequeathed to his feeble successors^ only the 
wrecks of his power. In the ninth century disunion everywhere 
weakened the civil authority. Rome saw that this was the 
moment to exalt herself. When Could the Church hope for ^ 
more favourable oj^rtmiity of becoming independent of the 
.state, than when the crown which Charles had worn was 
broken, and its fragments lay scattered over his former empire? 

Then appeared the False Decretals of Isidore. In this 
collection of the pretended decrees of the popes^ the most 
ancient hishops, who were contemporary with Tacitus and 
Quintilian, were made to speak the barbarous Latin of the 
ninth century. The customs and constitutions of the Frai&s 
were seriously attributed to the Romans in the time of Hie 
emperors. Popes quoted the Bible in the Latin translati<m 
of Jerome, who had lived one, two, or three centuries after 
them ; and Victor, bishop of Rome, in the year 192, wrote 
to Theophilus, who was archbishop t>f Alexandria in 385. 
The impostor who had fabricated this collection endeavoured 
to prove that all bishops derived their authority from the 

* Tisom «tt et Spsi ApostcSioo Looni i^ ipfnm Cwrolnm, ui^tti- 

iorem nominare debnisset, qui ipsam Romam tenebat, nbi semper GsBsaref 

tedere soliti erant, et reUqnas sedes Amudista Lambeciannf, ad 

am 801. 
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IMiop of Bome, who bdd his own inunediatdy frtoa Ghiitt 
He not only recorded all the •enccessive conquests of the 
pontifGi, hut even carried them back to the earliest times. 
The popes were not ashamed to avail themselTCS of this con- 
temptible imposture. As early as SGff, Nicholas L drew from 
its stores the weapons by. which to combat princes and^ 
bishops.* This impudent invention was for ages the arsenal 
of Rome. 

Neyertheless, the vices and crimes of the pontifis suspended 
for a time the dIEects of the decretals. The Papacy celelnrated 
its admission to the table of kings by shameful orgies. She 
became intoxicated : her senses were lost in the midst of 
drunken revellihgs. It is about this period that tradition 
jj^aces upon the papal throne a woman named Joan, who had 
taken refuge in Rome with her lover, and whose sex was 
betrayed by the pangs of childbirth during a solenm proces- 
sion. But let us not needlessly augment the shame of the 
pontifical court. Abandoned women at this time governed 
Rome; and that throne which pretended to rise above the 
majesty of kings was sunk deep in the dregs of vice. Theo- 
dora and Marozia installed and deposed at their pleasure the 
self-styled masters of the Church of Christ, and placed their 
lovers, sons, and grandsons in St. Peter's chair. These scaur 
dals, which are but too well authenticated, may perhaps have 
givoQ rise to the traditbn of Pope Joan. 

Rome became one wide theatre of disorders, the possession 
of which was disputed by the most powerful families of Italy. 
The counts of Tuscany were generally victorious. In 1033, 
this house dared to place on the pontifical throne, under the 
name of Benedict IX., a youth brought up in debauchery. 
This boy of twelve years old contii^ed^ when pope, the 
same horrible and degrading vices, f Another party (^ose 
Sylvester IIL in his stead; and Benedict, whose conscience 
was loaded with adulteries, and whose hands were stained 

* See £p. ad Uniyenr. Episo. GalL Aiand xt. 

t CiguB quidem post adeptum sacerdotium Tita qnkm turpis, qnkn 
foida, qnteqne ezecranda ezstiferit, liorreflco refene. Deiideriiif 
(abbel of CMiiiia, afterwwdi Pope Vktor IIL)» De MirMolii a S. Bine* 
dietoy &•.» Ub. uL init. 
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with mnrder,^ at last sold the Papacy to a Roman ec(3Q- 
siastic ^ 

the empennrs of (}erman7,'fiH6d with indignation at snch 
enorauties, pnrgied Rome with the sword. 'The empire^ 
asserting its paramotint rights, drew the triple crown from 
the mire into which it had falien, and saved the degraded 
papacy hy giving it respectable 'men as its cMefis. Henry 
IIL deposed three popes in 1046, and his finger, decorated 
^th the ring of the iKoman patricians, pointed out the bishop 
tb whom the keys of St, Peter shonM be confided. Four 
popes, an Germans, and nommated by the emperor, suc- 
ceeded. When the Roman ponltiff died, the deputies of that 
church repaired to the imperial court, Hke the envoys of other 
dioceses, to solicit a new bishop. With joy the emperor 
beheld the popes reforming abuses, strengtheniiig the Church, 
holding councib, instalfing and deposing prelates, in defiance 
of foreign monarchs : the Papacy by these pretensions did 
but exalt the power of the emperor, its lord paramount. But 
to aUpw of such practices was to Expose his owu authority 
to great danger. T^e power which the popes thus gradu- 
ally recovered might be turned suddenly against the emperor 
himselfl When the reptile had gained strength, it might 
wound the bosom that had cherished it : and this result fol^ 
lowed. 

And now begins a new era for the papacy. It rises fi*om 
Its humiliation, and soon tramples the princes of the earth 
under foot. I^o exalt the Papacy is to exalt Ihe Church, to 
advance religion, to ensure to the spirit the victory over the 
flesh, and to God the Conquest of the world. Such are its 
maxims : in these ambition finds its advantage, and fonati- 
cistn its excuse. 

The whole of this new policy is personified in one man : 
Hndebrand. 

This pope, who has been by turns indiscreetly exalted or 
unjustly traduced, is the personification of the R(»nan pon- 
tificate in all its strength and glory. He is one of those 



* Theoi^ylwitiiB . . . eim post nmlta adidtet4ft «i bomioktfa i 
nit l»erpell•tl^ &e. Boniia (Bidwp of Snftri, alterwacds of TUotrnt^^ 
Libtr ad Amicnm. 
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nonnal characters in history, mrhich inchide within thenn 
selves a new order of things, similar to those presented in 
other qiheres by Charlemagne, Lnther, and Napoleon. 

This monk, the son of ^ carp^ter of Savoy, was brought 
np in a Roman convent, and had quitted Rome at the period 
when Henry III. had there deposed three popes, and taken 
refuge in France in the austere convent of Cluny. In 1048, 
Bruno, bishop of Toul, having been nominated pope by 
the emperor at Worms, wha was holding the German Diet 
in tiiat city, assumed the |k>ntifieal habits, and took the 
name of Leo IX. ; but ffiidebrand, who had hastened 
^fher, refused to recognise him, since it was (said he] 
from die secular power that he held the tiara.* Leo, 
yidcBng to the- irresistible power of a strong mind and of a 
deep conviction, immediately humbled lutnself, laid a^nde 
his sacerdotal ornaments, and clad in the garb of a jMlgrim, 
set out barefoot for Rome along with Hildebrand (says an 
historian), in order to be there legitimately elected by the 
clergy and the Roman people. From this, time Hildebrand 
was ^e soul of the Papacy, until he became pope himself. He 
had governed the Church under the name of several pontiffs, 
before he reigned in person as Gregory VII. One grand idea 
had taken possession of this great genius. He desired to 
estaMifiSi a visible theocracy, of which the pope, as vicar of 
Jesus Christ, should be the head. The recollection of the 
umversal dominion of heathen Rome haunted his imagina- 
tion and animated his zeal. . . He wished to restore to papal 
Rome all that imperial Rome had lost. ''What Marius and 
CfiBSffl"," said his flatterers, " could ncit effiect by torrents of 
blood, thou hast accomplished by a word." 

Gregory VII. was not directed by the spint of the Lord. 
That spirit of truth, humility^and kmg-sufiering was unknown 
to him. He sacrificed the truth whenever he judged it ne- 
cessary to his poMcy. This he did particularly in the case 
of Berenger, archdeacon of Angers. But a spirit far supe- 

* Quia non Beoundiim oanonicam institutionem, Bed per steculareiii et 
regiam potefltotem, RomMiaoi eeelesiftBi aanipMre yeliB. ' l^imo de Segni, 
▼iCik Leonig. Otbo of FreyM^gen^ am historian who lived a oentuiry 
Ia«er, plaeet at Cimy thii neeliiig of Lm and Hildehraiid. Tfali is 
probibly aa «rr(»r« 
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lior to that of th9.|peiierali^ <tf fOfkU&t — a deep conTie&Hi of 
the justice of his cause— undoitbtedly auimated him. He 
was bold^ ambitious, perseveriog in his designs, and at Uie 
save time skilful and politic in the us^ of the means that 
would ensure suceesn. 

His first task was to organize the militia of the Churclb 
It was nec^saiy to> gain strength before attacking the 
empire. A council held at Rome remoTed the pastors^from 
their £Eunilies, and compelled them to become the deyoted 
adherei^ts of the hierarchy. //The law of celibacy/ planned 
and carried out by popes, who were themselves monks, 
ehanged the clergy into a sort pf monastic order. ' iGregory 
YIL claimed ^le same power over all the bishqps and 
priests of Christendom, tiiat an abbot of Cluny exercises in 
the order over ti^ch he presides. The legates of Hilde- 
Immd^ who eompftred thcmselyes to the {nroeonsuls of 
imcient Rome, travelled through the ];Nrovinces^depriving the , 
pa8t(m( of ^eir legitimate wives ; aad, if necessary, the pope 
iiimself raised the populace against the married clergy.* 

But chief of all, Gregory designed emancipating Rom9 
fr(«a.its sulyectiim to the empire. Never would he have dared 
conceive so bold a scheme, if the troubles that afflicted 
the minority of Henry IV., and the revolt of the Qerman 
INrmces against that young emperor, had not favoured its 
execution. The pope was at this time one of the magnates 
of the empire. Making ccnnmon cause with the other great 
vassals, he strengthened himself by the aristocratic intJBres^ 
and then forbade all ecclesiastics, under pain of ei^ommuni^ 
cation, to receive investiture from the emperor. He broke 
the ancient ties that connected the Churches and their pa8t(»ni 
with^the royal authority, ,but it was to bind fliem all to the 
pontifical throne. To this throne he undert^k to chain 
priests, kings, and people, and to makeJhe pope a universal 
monarch. It was Rome alone that every fuiest should fear: 
it was in Rome alone that he should hope. The kingdoms 
and principalities of the earth are her domain. All kings 

* Hi faoemnque prodennt, olMnoresiBBultastiaiii, digitos ostendentiusa* 
••Ift^ios pQlgantimii, perf«nmt. Alii membris mutilati ; aUi per lon/poB 
«nMiA*ai Baperbt n#o»d, &e. Marteae wui Dunttd, IliMMinis Nav. ^ 
".i.2M. 
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were to tremUe at Uic tiiunderbolts hurled by the Japiter of 
modem Borne. Woe to him who resists ! Subjects are re- 
leased from their oaths of allegiance ; the whole country is 
placed under an interdict; public worship ceases; the 
churches are closed^ the bells are muite ; the sacraments are 
no longer administered; and the malediction extends evea 
to the dead, to whom the earthy at the conunand of a 
haughty pontifi^ denies the repose of the tomb. 

The pope, subordinate from the rery beginning of his 
existence succesdiyely to the Roman, Frank, and German 
emperors, was now free, and he trod for the first time as 
their equal, if not their mager. Yet Gregory VII. was 
bumbled in his turn: Bome waa taken, and Hildebrand 
compelled to flee. He died at Salerno, exclaiming, " I have 
loved righteousness and hated' iniquity, therefore do I die in 
exile.'* * Who shall dare charge with hypocrisy these wt)rds 
uttered on the very brink of the grave ? 

The successors of Gregory, like soldiers arriving after a 
victory, threw themselves ^s conquerors on the enslaved 
Churches. Spain rescued from Islamism^ Prussia reclaimed 
from idolatry, fell into the arms of the crowned priest. The 
Crusades, which were undertaken at his Instigation, ex- 
tended and confirmed his authority. The pious pilgrims, who 
in imagination had seen saints and angels leading their 
armed bands, — who, entering humble ^nd barefoot within 
the walls of Jerusalem, burnt the Jews in their synagogue, 
and watered Mrith the blood of thousands of Saracens the 
• places where they came to trace the sacred footsteps of the 
Prince of Peace, — carried into the East the name of the pope, 
who had been forgotten there since he had exchanged the 
supremacy of the Greeks for that of the Franks. 

In another quarter the power of the Church effected Vhat 
the arms of the republic and of the empire had been unable 
to accomplish. The Germans laid at the feet of a bishop 
those tributes which their ancestors had refrised to the most 
powerful generals. Their princes, on succeeding to the 
hnperial dignity, imagined they received a crown from the 
popes, but it was a yoke that Was placed upwn their necks. 

• Dilezi jnstitiaiii et odiyi iniquitatem, propterei morior in exilio. 

VOL. I. - X ' - ^ 
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so CORRUPTION OF DOCTRINE. 

The kingdoms of Christendom, already subject to flie 
spiritual authority of Rome, now t)ecame her serfs an^ 
tributaries. 

Thus every thing was changed in the Church. 

It was at first a community of brethren, and now an 
absolute monarchy was established in its bosom. All 
CMstiaps were priests of the living God,* with humble 
pastors ^s their guides. But a haughty head is upraised in 
the midst of these pastors ; a mysterious voice utters words 
full of pride ; an iron hand compels all men, great and 
small, rich and poor, bond and free, to wear th6 badge 
of its power. The holy and primitive equality of souls 
before God is lost sight of. At the voice of one man Chris- 
tendom is divided into two unequal parties : on the one side 
is a separate caste of priests, daring to usurp the name of the 
Ghiiroh, and claiming to be invested with peculiar privileges 
in the eyes of the Lord ; and, on the other,, servile flocks 
reduced to a blind and passive submission — a people gagged 
and fettered, and given over to a haughty caste. Every 
tribe, language, and nation of Christendom, submits to'tb* 
dominion of this spiritual king, who has received power to 
conquer. 



CHAPTER n. 

Graee— Dead Fa|thv-WorkB— Unity and DaalHy— Pelagianism-^SalTft- 
tion at the Hands of the Priests — Penance — Flagellations—Indulgences 
— Works of Supererogation— -Purgatory— The Tariff — Jubilee — The 
Papacy and Christianity ^State of Christendom. 

But side by side with the principle that should pervade the 
history of Christianity, was found another that should pre- 
side over its doctrine. This was the great idea of Christi- 
anity — ^the idea of grace, of pardon, of amnesty, of the gift 
of eternal life. This idea supposed in man an alienation 
fix>m God, and an inability of returning by any power of his 

• 1 Peter ii. 0. 
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own mto QOmmtmion with that infinitely holj being. Tto 
6ppo^iA<m between the true and the false doctrine un- 
doubtedly cannot be entirely summed up in the question of 
salvation by faifli or by woAs* Neyerttieless it is its most 
striking characteristic. But tother, salyation coni^dered 
as coming from man, is the creative jwrinciple of every error 
and abuse. The excesses produced by this fundamental 
error led to the Reformation, ahd by the pr<^ession of the 
ctmtrsbry principle it was carried out This feature should 
flierefore oc very prominent in an introducti<m to the history 
of that reft)rm; 

Salvation by grace #as the second characteristic which 
essential]^ distinguished the religion of God from all human 
Systems. 'What had now become of it? Had the Church 
preserved, as a precious deposit, this great and primordial 
thought ? Let us trace its history. ^ 

The^ inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Greece, and 
of Rome, in the time of the first emperors, heard these glad 
tidings : *^ By grace are "ye saved through faith ; and that 
not of yourselveer ; it is the gift of God."* At this proclama- 
tion of peace, at this joyful news, at this word of power, 
many guilty souls believed, a;nd were drawn to Him who 
is the source of peace ; and num^bus Christian Churches 
were formed in the midst of the degenerate nations of that ' 
age. 

But a great mistake was soon made as to ihe nature of 
this saving faith. Faith, according to St. Paul, is the means 
by which the whole being of the believer — ^his understandmg, 
heart, and will-^-enter into possession of the salvation pur- 
chased for him by the incarnation and deatb of the Son of 
G^. Jesus Christ is apprehended by faith, and from that 
hour becomes all things to man and in. man. He communi- 
cates a divine life to our human nature; and man thus 
renewed, and freed from the chains of sin and Bclf, feels new 
affections and performs new works. Faith, says the theo- 
logian in order to express his ideas, is the subjective appro- 
priation of the objective Work of Christ. K faith be not an 
appropriation of salvation, it is nothing^ all the Christiaii 
• Ephes. U. 8. 
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I 

economy is thrown into confusion, the fountains of the new 
life afe sealed, and Christianity is ov^rtumed from its 
"^foundations. .. 

And this is what did happai. This {uractical view of 
fiuth was gradually forgotten. Soon it became, what it 
still is to many persons, a simple act of the understanding, 
a mere suhinission to a superiot authority. 

From this first ^rror there necessarily proceeded a sec<Hid. 
Faith bdng thus strif^ped of its jNractical character, It was 
impossible to say that it alone had power \o save: as 
woriLs no longer were its fruits, they were of neceswty placed 
side by side with it, and the doctrine that man is justified 
by iaith and by works prevailed in- the Church. In place of 
that Christian unity which comprises in a single jHincii^ 
justification and wc^ks^ grace and the law, doctrine imd duty, 
succeeded that melancholy duality whidi regards religion 
and morality as two entirely distinct things — ^that £atal error, 
which, by 8q)arating things that cannot live unless united, 
and by putting the soul on one side and the body on the o'theri 
is the cause of spiritual death. The words of tiie apostle, 
re-echoing across the interval of ages, are — *^ Having begun 
in the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh?" 

Another great error contributed still further to unsettle 
the doctrine of grace : this was Pelagianism. Pelagius 
asserted that human nature is not fallen — that there is 
no hereditaiy corruption, and that man, having received 
the power to do good, has only to will in order to perform.* 
II good, works consist only in external acts, Pelagius is 
right. Bui if we look to the motives whence tiiese outward 
acts proceed, we find everywhere in man's nature selfi£^- 
ness, forgetfdlness of God, pollution, and impotency. The 
Pelagian doctrine, expelled by Augustine from the Church 
when it had presented itself boldly, insinuated itself as 
demi-Pelagianism, and under the mask of the Augustine 
forms of expression. This error spread with astonishing 
rapidity throughout Christendom. The danger of the doctrine 
wias particularly manifested in tiiis, — that by placing good- 

* Yellfi et-esM ad hondnem referenda sunt, quia de arUtrii fontede- 
Bcendunt. Pelagiuain Aug.DeQratiAJ)ei,cap.4. 
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11688 widioat, and not within, the heart, it set a great yalae 
on external actions, legal observances, and penitential works. 
The more these practices were observed, the more righteous 
man became : by Ihem heav^a was gained ; and soon the 
extravagant idea prevailed that there are men who have 
advanced in holiness beyond what was r^uired of them. 

Whilst Pelagianism corrupted the Christian doctrine, it 
strengthened the hierarchy. The hand that lowered grace, 
exalted the Church : for grace is God, the Church is man. 

The more we he\ the truth that all men are guilty 
before God, the more also >8liall we cling to Christ as 
the only source of grace. How could we then place the 
Chnrch in the same rank with Christ, since it is but an 
assembly of all those who are found in the same wretched 
state by nature?- But so soon as we attribute to man 
a peculiar holiness, a personal merit, every thing is dianged. 
The clergy and the monks are looked upon as the most 
natural channels through wfiich to receive the grace of 
God. lliis was what happened often after the times of Pelagius. 
•Salvation, taken from the hands of God, fell into those 
of the priests, who set themselves in the place of our Lord. 
Souls thirsting for pa^on were no more to look to heaven, 
but to the Church, and above all to its pretended head. To 
these blinded souls the Roman pontiff was God. Hence the 
greatness of the popes — Whence Unutterable abuses. The evil 
spread still further. When Pelagianism laid down the doctrine 
that man could attain a state of perfect sanctification, it 
affirmed ttlso that the merits of saints and martyrs might be 
ap^ed to the Church. A peculiar ppwer was attributed to 
teir intercession. Prayers were made to them ; their aid 
was invoked in all the sorrows of life; and a real idolatry 
thus supplanted the adoration of the living and true God. 

At the same time, Pelagianism multiplied rites and cero- 
moni^d. Man, imagming that he could and that he ought 
by good works to render himself deserving of grace, saw 
no fitter means of meriting it than acts of external worship. 
The ceremonial law became infinitely complicated, and 
was soon put on a level, to say the least, with the moral 
bw. Thus were the eonseieaees of Christians burdened 
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anew with a yoke tlutt had beeiir dedgsed uMnin^QrtaU|| 

in the times of the apostles.* 

But it was especially by the system of penance^ whii^h 
flowed immediately from PelajB;iani8m, that Christianity waa 
perverted. At first, penance had consisted in certain public 
expressions of repentance, required by the Church from those 
who had been excluded on account of scandals, and who 
desired to be receiTed again into ita bosom. 

By degrees prance was extended to every sin^ even to 
the most secret, and was considered as a sort of punishment 
to which it was necessary to sulmiit, in order to obtain the 
forgiveness of God through the priest's absolution. 

Ecclesiastical pimance was thus confounded with Christiaii 
repentance, without which there can be neither justification 
nor.sanctification. 

Instead of looking to Christ for pardon through £sdth alone, 
it was sought for principally in the Church through peniten- 
tial works. '. 

Great importance was soon attached to external nmrks pf 
repentance — ^to tears, fasting, and mortification of the fleshy* 
and the inwa^ regeneration of, the heart, which alpne com^ 
stitutes a real conversion, was forgotten. 

As confession and penance are easier than the extirpa- 
ti<m of sin and the abandonment of vice, many ceased 
contending against the lusts of the flesh, cmd pre^Brred 
gratifying them at tiie expense of a few mortifications. 

The penitential works, thus substituted for the salvation 
of God, were multiplied in the Church from TertuUian down 
to the thirteenth century. Men were required to fast, to go 
barefoot, to wear no linen, &c. ; to quit their homes and th^ 
native lapd for distant countries ; or to renounce the world 
and embrace a monastic life. 

In Uie eleventh century voluntary flagellations were 
superadded to these practices: somewhat later they be^ 
came quite a mania in Italy, which was then in a vesj 
disturbed state. Nobles and peasant, old and young, even 
children of five years of ag€^ whose only covering was a clotii 
tied round the middle, went in pairs, by hundreds, thousands^ 
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wcA teas of thousands, tbrou^ Hie townB and yiUages, yisitr- 
ing the Qhurches in the jdepth <of winter. Armed with, 
scourges, they flogged each other without pity, and the 
streets resounded with cries and groans that drew tears from 
allfwho heard them. ^ 

Still, long before the disease had reached such a height, 
the priest-ridden world had sighed for dejiyerance. The 
priests themselves hadJpuod out, that if they did not 
apply a remedy their usurped power would slip from 
their hands. They , accordingly invented that system of 
barter celebrated undeir the title of Indulgences. They 
said to their penitents : '^ You cannot accompli^ the taslos 
imposed on you. Weill we, the priests of God and your 
pastors, will take this heavy burdea upon ourselves. For 
a seven weekfi' fast,"* said Begino, abbot of Prum, ^^ you shaU 
.pay twenty pence, if you are rich; ten, if less wealthy; 
and three p^ceif you are poor; and so on for otW 
matters.'^* Courageous men raised their voices against 
this traffic,^ but in vain ! 

. The pope soon discoyered^ what advantages couM be 
derived from these indulgences. Aleximder Hale^, the 
irrefragable doctor, invented in the thirteenth century a 
doctiine well calculated to secure these vast, revenues to 
the Papacy. A bull of Clement YIL declared it^^ an article 
of/aith.^ Jesus Christ, it w^ said^ had done much moi^ 
than was necessary to reconcile God to man. One single 
4rop of his l*)od would have been sufficient But he 
shed it copiously, in order to form a treasure for his- Church 
that eternity can never exhaust The supererogatory merits 
of the s^nts, the rewaid of the good worksi Jhey had done 
beyond their obligation, have still tother augment^ this 
treasure. Its keeping ^d mani^ement were confided to 
Christ's vicar upon earth. He applies to «ach sinner, for 
the sins committed after, baptism, these merits of Jesus 
Christ and of the saints, according to th^ measure and 
the quantity his sins require. Who would venture to attack 
a custom of such holy origin? 

This inconceivable traffic was soon extended mi coBOh 
* libri dii0 dQ EooladuOdfi DlMipitefai^ 
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plicated. Hie fAiilosopkeffi of Alexaadria had spoken at a 
fire in which men were to he purified. Many ancient 
doctimr had adopted this notion; and Rome declared this 
^bilosophical opinion a tenet ol the Chnreh. The pope bj a 
bull annexed Purgatory to his domain^ In that place, he 
^kdated, men would have to expiate the sins that could 
not be expiated here on earth ; but that indulgences would 
liberate their souls ^m that intermediate state in whidk 
their sins would detain them. Thomas Aquinas set forth 
tills doetrine in hi» fiunous Summa Thedogice. No means 
were spared to fill the mind with terror. Ilie |Hriests 
depicted in honriMe colours the torm^its inflicted by this 
purifying fire on afi who became its prey. In many Romans 
eathoMc countries we may Still see paintings exhibited iife 
the churches and public {Places, wherein poor souls, from the 
midst of glowing flames, iuToke with anguish some alleyia«- 
tion of their pain. Who could refose the ransom wbich^ 
lyiing into the treasury of Rome, would redeem the soul 
from such torments ? 

Somewhat later, in order to reduce this trafilc to a system, 
Aey inyented (probably under John XXII.) the celebrated 
and scandalous Tariff of Indidgences, which has gone through 
more than forty editions. The least delicate ears would be 
offended by an eBumeratio& of aH the horrors it contains. 
Incest, if not detected, was to cost five groats ; and six, if it 
was known. There was a stated price for murder, infanti- 
cide, adultery, perjury, burglaiy, &c. '* disgrace of Rome I* 
exclaims Claude d*£spence, a Roman diyine : and we may 
MMld, ^sgrace (^human nature ! for we can titter no reproach 
against Rome that does not sec(»l on man himself. Rome 
k human nature exalted in smne of its worst propensities. 
We say tMs that we ma/ speak the truth; we say it also, 
that we mi^Hlie just. 

BoniCsu^e YUL, the most daring and ambitious pontiff 
after Gregory YII., was enabled to effect ^U more than his 
IHredecessors. 

In the year 1300, he published a bull, in which he declared 
to the CSiurch that eyery hundred years all who made a pil- 
grimageto Rome should recaye a {dt^iary iMulgence. Fnmi 
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aU parts, from Italy, Sicily, SarcGnia, Corsica, France^ Spmit, 
C^ennany, and Hungary, people flocked in crowds. Old men 
of sixty and seventy utv^ook the jonmey, and in one month 
tvro hundred thousand pilgrims visited Rome* AU diese 
strangers brought rich c^erings ; and the pope and the 
Romans saw their coffisrs leplenished. 

Roman avarice soon fixed each Jubilee at fifty, then at 
thirty-three, and lastly at twenty-five years* interval, llien, 
for the greater convenience (rf purchasers, and the greater 
profit of the Bcllers, both the jubilee and its indulgences were 
transported from Rome to every mai^et-place in Christendcmu 
It was no longer necessary to leave one!s home. Whitt others 
had gone in sesurch of beyond the Alps, each man could now 
buy at his own door. 

The evil could not become glreater. 

Then the Reformer appeared. 

We have seen what had become of the principle that was 
destined to gofvem the histoiy of Christianity ; we have seen 
also what became of that which should have pervaded its 
doctrines: both Were lost. 

To set up a mediatorial caste between God and man — ^to 
obtain by works, by penance, and by money the salvation 
which is the free gift of God — such is Popery. 

To open to all, through Jesus Christ, without cmy human 
mediator, without that power which calls itself the Church, 
free access to the ^*eat boon of eternal life which God offers 
to man — ^suclris Christianity and the Reformation. 

Popery is a lofty barrier erected by the labour of ages be- 
tween God and man. If any one desires to scale it, he must 
pay or he must suffer ; and even then he will not sujinount it. 

The Reformation is the power that has overthroiyn this 
barrier, that has restored Christ to man, and has thus 
opened a level path by which he may teach his Creator. 

Popery intei^oses ^ Church between God and man. 
^ Primitive Christianity and the Reformation l»ing God and 
man &ce to face. 

Popery sepai^tes themr--the Gospel unites tiiiem. 

After having thus traced tli^ history of the decline and 

c2 
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fill! <tf tibe two greistt prifif^[ries that were to ^tii^ai^ the 
setigioirof God from all human s^rstemc^let us see-wliat wefe^ 
fome of &e cimBequences of this iHUBense transfonoation. . 
But first letHS pay due honour to the Churoh of the Middle 
Ages, which succeeded that of Uie apostles and <^ the fathers, 
and which preceded that of the refoimers. The Church was 
still the Church, although fallai, and didiy more and more 
^ aislared : thut is to say, she was always the greatest friend 
of man. Her hands, Uiough bound, could still be raised to 
biess. Eminent servants of Jesus Christ, who were true 
I^testants as regards the essential doctrines of Chpstianity, 
diffused a cheermg light during the daxk ages ; and in the 
humblest conyent, in the E^notest parish, might be found 
poor monks and poor priests to alleviate great sufferings^ 
The Catholic church was not the FjXj^j. The latter 
was the oppressor, the former the oppressed. The Eeforma- 
tion, which declared war aga&ist the one, came to deliver the 
other. And it must be confessed that the Papacy itoelf be^ 
eame at times in the hands of God, who brings good out of 
evil, a necessary counterpdse to the power and ambition of 
princes* 



CHAPTER in. 

Reliision— Relics— Easter Rerels^Morals— Corrtiptkm— DiBoi'dersof tha 
Priests, Bishops, and Popes— A Papal Family—Alexander TL— 
CsBsar Borgia — Edncation—Ignorance— Goeroniass. 

Lbt us now see what wa^ the state of the Church previous 
to the Reformation. 

The nations of Christendom no longer looked to a holy 
and living God for the free ^ft of eternal life. To obtain it, 
they were obliged to have recourse to all the means that a 
sup^rstUious, fearful, and alarmed unaginationi could devise. 
Heaven was filled with saints and mediators, whose di^ty it 
was to solicit iMs merey. Earth was filled with pious works, 
sacrifices, observances, and ceremonies, by which it was to 
be obtained. Here is a pietmre of ^ ieligion:of ^s period 
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tcaaMBHted to us by <m0 who was long a monk, and afttr- 
wwtdn a fellow^labonrer of Luthar's— !^ Mycomus : — 

/( << The Bnfferingfl and merits of Christ were looked i^en 88 
an iAe tale, or as die fictions of Horner.!^ Hiere was no 
thought of the foith by which we beoome partakers ^of &e 
Saviour's righteousness and of the heritage of eternal life. 
Christ was looked upon as a severe judge, prepiured U^oon- 
denm all who should not have reeourse to the intercession 

- of the ssdnts, or to the papal indulgences. Other intercesr 
sors appeared in his place : — first the Virgin Mary, like the 
I^na of paguiism, and then the saints, whose numbers wrae 
eojttinuaily augmented by the popes. These medktors 
granted their intercession otiiy to such applicants as had 
deserved w^l of the orders founded by tiien). For tibis it 
was necessary to do, not what God had commanded in his 
Word, but to perform a number of works invented by monks 
and {mests, and which brought money to the treasury. 
These works were Ave-Marias, the prayers of Saint Ursida 
and of Ssunt Bridget: they must chant and cry night and 
day. There were as nutny resorts for ^Igrims as there were 
mountains, forests, and valleys. But these penances might 
be compounded for with money. The people, therefore, 
brought to the convents and to the priests money and every 
thing that had any value — fowls, ducks, geese, eggs, wax, 
straw, Mtter, and cheese. Then the hymns resounded, the 
beUs rang, incense filled the sanctuary, sacrifices were offered 
up, the larders overflowed, the glasses went round, and 
masses terminated and concealed these pious orgies. The 
bishops no longer preached, but they consecrated priests, 
bells, monks, churches, chapels, images, books, and ceme- 
teries; and all this brought in a large revenue. Bones, 
arms, and feet.were preserved in gold and silver boxes; they 
were given out during mass for the fEdthfol to kiss, and this 
too was a source of great profit. 

'* All these peqde maintained that the pope, ^ sitting as 
God in the iJempt^ of God,'* could not err, aiKl they would 
not suffer any contradietion.'^f 

* 2«Th68saloiiiaii8» iL 4. 

t Myeonini, History of the Eelbniiatioii ; and Stckendorf, History of 
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In the chdfdi bf All Saints at Wittembei^ was shown ft 
fragment of Noah's ark, some soot from the frumace of the 
Three Chilch^n, a piece of Wood from the cradle of Jesus 
Christ, some hair from the beard of St^Ohristopher, and nine^ 
teen ^onsand other relics of greater or less value. At 
9chaflhanden was exhibited the breath of St Joseph that 
Nicodemns had received in his glove. In Wurtemberg yoif 
might meet a seller of indulgences, vending his merchandise^ 
his head adorned wiUi a large feather plucked from the wing 
of St Michael.* But it was not necessary to travel far in 
search of these precious tueasures. Men who farmed the 
relics traversed the li^ole comitry^ hawking Aem about ttie 
rural districts (as has since been the case with Ae Holy 
Scriptures), and carrying them to the houses of the faitjiiul^ 
to spare them the trouble and expense of a pilgrimage. 
They Were exhibited with pomp in the churcliHes. These 
wandering hawkers paid a stipidated sum to the owners of 
Ae relics, — a per-centage on their profits. The kfaigdom 
of heaven had disappeared, and in its place a market of 
abominations bad been opened upon earth. 

Thus a spirit of profanity had invaded re^gion; and the 
holiest recollections of the Church, the seasons whidi: more 
particularly summoned the faithful to holy meditation and 
love, were disgraced by buffoonery and heathenish profana^ 
tion. The ** Revels of Easter** held a distinguished place 
in the records of tte Church. As the festiv^ of the resur- 
rection of Christ ought to be celelH^ted with joy, the 
preachers studied in their sermons every tiling that might 
raise a laugh among their hearers. One imitated the note 
of thexuckoo; another hissed like a goose. One dragged 
to the altar a layman robed in a mionk's frock ; a second re- 
lated the ihost indecent stories; and a third recounted the 
tricks of St. Peter, and among others, how in a tavern he 
had cheated his host by not paying Ms reckoning.f The 
lower clergy took advantage of this opportunity to ridicule 
their superiors. The churdbes were converted into a mere 
stage for mountebanks,^ and the priests into buffoons. 

^ MUUer's Reliquien, Yol. iii. p. 22. 
t (Ecolampad., De Risa PaschsU. 
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U 0iieh was the state of i^eligion, what must hare been 
liie state of morals? 

Unddubtedly the comiptioii was not at ihat tune TmiyersaL 
Justice requires that this should not be forgotten. The 
Reformation olicited numerous examples of piety, righlH 
eousness, and strength of mind. The spontaneous action of 
God's power was the cause ; but how can we deny that he had 
beforehand depiosited the seeds of this new life in the bosom of 
the Church? If in our days we should bring together aH 
the immoralities, all the turpitudes committed in a single coun- 
ty, the mass of corruption would doubtless shock us stilL 
Nerertheiess, the evil at this period wore a character and 
uniyersality that it has not borne subsequently. And; above 
all, the mystei*y of iniquity desolated the holyplaces, asit has 
not been permitted to do since the days of the Reformation. 

Morality had declined with the decline of faith. The 
tidings of the gift of eternal life is the power of God to re- 
generate man. Take away the salvation which God has 
given, and you take aWay sanctification and good works. 
And this result followed. 

The doctrine and the sale of indulgences were powerful in- 
centives to evil among an ignorant people. True, according 
to the Church, indulgences could benefit those only who 
promised to amend their lives, and who kept their word. 
But what could be expected from a tenet invented solely 
wUh a view to the profit that might be derived firom it? 
The venders of indulgences were naturally tempted, for the 
better sale of their merchandise, to present their wares to 
.the people in the most attractive and seducing aspect. The 
learned themselves did not fully understand the tloctrine. 
All that the multitude saw in them was, that they permitted 
men to sin ; and the merchants were not over eager to dis- 
sipate an error so favourable to their sale. 

What disorders and crimes were committed in these dark 
ages, when impunity was to be purchased by money I What 
had man to fear, wh^n a small conlxibulion towards building^ 
.a church secured him. from the fear of punishment in the 
world to come ? What hope could 'there be of revivd when 
all communication between God and man was cut o£^ and 
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Vfrn^ «n aU^ from (}od, idio b ^ cqiirit aiid Qm Wd, 
mxyved onlj in a round of paltry ceremonieB and awsuidk 
6bBeryance8| in ai^ atmosphere of death! , - 

The priests were the first who yielded to this eorrupting 
influence. By desiring to exalt themselves they became 
abased. They had aimed at robbing God of a. ray of 1^ 
glory, and placing it in their own bosoms ; but their attempt 
had proved vain, and they had only hidd^ there a leaven 
of corruption stolen from the power of evil. The history of 
the age swarms with scandals. In many places, Uie people 
were delighted at seeing a priest keep a mistress, ^lat the 
married women might be safe from his seductions.^ What 
humiliating scenes did the house of a pastor in those days 
present! The wretched man supported the woman and 
the children she had borne him with the tithes and c^edngs.'i- 
His conscience was tiroubled: he blushed in the presence of 
the people, before his domestics, and before God. The 
mother, fearuig to come to want ^f the priest should die, 
made provision against it beforehand, and robbed -her own 
house. Her honour was lost. Her children were ev^ a 
living accusation against hex;. Desiused by all, they plunged 
into quarrels and debauchery. Such was the faivily of die 

priest I. These were frightful scenes, by which the people 

knew how to profit.^ 

The rural districts were the sc^ie of numerous disorders. 
The abodes of the clergy^ were often dens of corrupti<m« 
ComeiUe Adrian at Bruges,$ the abbot Trinkler at Ca]^)d^|j 
imitated the manners of the East, and had theii: harems. 
Priests, consorting with dissolute characters, frequented the 
taverns, played at dice, and crowned their orgies with quarrels 
and blasphemy.^ 

The council of Schaffhausen forbade the priests to danoe 
in public, except at marriages, and to carry more than cote 
land of arms : they decreed also that all who were found in 

* NieoL De Caemangiiyde PriMMilib. Siaoniacis. 
' t The words of Seb. Slor., pastor of LichstaU in 1524. 
t Fttsslin BeytrsBge,ii. 224^ § Metem, Nedorl. Htet. tfiL 

il Hottbiger, Hist. Ecdes. iz. 3054 
^ MmdniA of Hnfto, bidiopo«}ayiiaiMe, 8d Haroh 1S17. ^ . . : . ^. 
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bouses of ill faffie Bboii]d be unfrocked.* Bi the arcUtiuAui|H 
lie (^ 'MmtMj they scaled the wdls by niglit, and created all 
kiiids of disorder and eonfosion in the inns and tarems, an4 
kroke the doors and lockSj.f In many places the priest 
paid the bishop a regular tax for the woman with whom he 
Mvedy smd for each diild he had by her. A Gkrman bishop 
said puMicly one day, at a great entertainment, that in one 
year eieyen thousand priests had presented thcmselvea before 
hiB^ for that purpose. It is Erasmus who relates this.^ 

If we go high^ in the hierarchical ord^, we find the 
corruption not less ^eat? The dignitaries of the Church 
preferred the tumult of camps to the hymns of the altiyr. 
To be aUe, lai^ee hi hand, to reduce his neighbours to 
obedience was one of the chief qualifications of a bishop. 
Baldwin, archbishop of Treyes, was continually at war 
wititi his ndghbours and his vassals : he demolished thdr 
cashes, built strongholds, and thought of nothing but the 
extension of his territory^ A o^dn bishop of Eichstadt, 
when administering justice, wore a coat of mail under his 
TObes, and held a lar^ sword in his hand. He used to say 
he was not afraid of five Bavarians, provided they did but 
aUack him in fair fight§ Everywhere the bishops were 
continually at war with their towns. The citizens demanded 
liberty, the bishops required implicit obedience. If tl|e 
latter gained the victory, they punished the revolters by 
saeriScmg numerous victii^s to their vengeance ; but tb^ 
flame of insurrection burst out again, at the very moment 
when it was thought to be extinguished. 

And what a spectacle was presented by the pontifical 
throne in tibe times immediately preceding the Reformalion ! 
Rome, it must be acknowledged, had seldom witnessed so 
much infamy. 

. Bodrigo Borgia, after having lived with a Roman lady, 
had continued ^e same, illidt coiiuexion with one of her 

♦ MtiUer'a Iteliq., iii 261. 
i* Stenbing, Gresch. der Nass. Oran. Lande. 

t Uno anno ad se delata undecim miUia sacerdotom paUm oonfiobi- 
Mrionmi. Erasml 0|^. ix. 401. 
§ Schmidt, Gesch. der Deat«c|ieii, toL y. 
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daughters, hatned Rosa Yanoe^a, hj whom hd had ii^ 
children. He was a cardiiial and archbishc^ liyifig at 
Borne with yano2za and other women, yisiting the chmeheH 
and the hospitals, when the death of Innocent YIU. created a 
Tacaney in the pontifical chair. He succeeded in obtainii^ 
it by Mhing each cardinal at a stipulated price. Four ninleii 
laden with silver publicly entered the pak^ of Sforza, one 
ai the most influential of the cardinals. Bor^ became 
pope under the name of Alexander VI., and rejoiced in thus 
attaining the summit of earthly felicity. 

On the day of his coronation, his Son Caesar, a jFonth <rf 
ferocious and dissolute manners, was created ardibishop c^ 
Valencia and bishop of Pampeluna. He next celebrated in 
the Vatican the marriage of his daughter Lucretia, by 
festivities at which his mistress, Julia Bella, was present, 
and which were enlivened by licentious plays and songs. 
'* All the clergy,** says an historian,* " kept mistresses, and 
all the convents of the capital were houses of ill feiAc.^ 
Csesar Borgia espoused the cause of the Guelfs ; and when 
by their assistance he had destrbyed die Ghibellmes, he 
turned upon the Guelfs and crushed them in their turn. 
But he desired to share alone in all these spoils. In 1497, 
Alexander gave the duchy of Benevento to his eldest son. 
The duke suddenly disappeared. A faggot-<[ealer, on the 
banks of the Hber, one George Schiavoni, had seen a dead 
body thrown into the stream during the night ; but he said 
nothing of it, as being a conmion occurrence. The body of 
the duke was found. His brother Csesar had beea the 
instigator of his death.f This was not enough. Hislwother- 
in-law stood in his way: one day Csesar caused him to be 
stabbed on the very stairs of the pontifical palace. He was 
carried bleeding to his own apartments. His wife and sister 
did not leave him; and fearful that Csesar would employ 
poison, they prepared his meals wiA their own hands. 
Alexander set a guard on the doors; but Csesar ridiculed 
these precautions, and remarked, as the pope was about to 

* Infessnra. 

t Amaztd U flraiello daoha di G«ndia e lo & bntar nel Tervfe* 
MS. of CapeUo, ambasMdor at Rome in 1500, extracted by Bai^e. 
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pay a visit to his son-in-law, " What is not d<me at cBnner, 
-will be done at supper." Accordingly, one day he gained 
admittance to the chamber of the convalescent, ' turned out 
the wife and sister, and calling in his executioner llifichilotto, 
the only man in i^om he placed any confidence, ordered 
his brother-in-law to be strangled before his eyes * Alex- 
ander had a favourite, Perotto, whose influence also ofifended 
the young duke. He rushed upon him : Perotto took refuge 
under the pontifical mantle, and clasped the pope in his 
arms. Csesar stabbed him, and the blood of his victim 
spirted in the face of the pontiff-j- " The pope,^ adds a con- 
temporary and eye-witness of these scenes, " loves the duke 
his son, and lives in great fear of him." 

Csesar was the handsomest and strongest man of his age.. 
Six wild bulls fell easily beneath his blows in single combat. 
Every morning some new Victim was found, who had been 
assassinated during the night in the Roman streets. Poison 
earned off those whom the dagger could not reach. No 
one dared move or breathe in Rome, for flsar that his 
tumr should come next. Caesar Borgia was the hero of 
crime. That spot of earth in which iniquity had attained 
such a height was the throne of the pontiffig. When man 
gives himself up to the powers of evil, the higher he claims 
to be exalted before God, the lower he sinks into the abyss 
of heli* The dissolute entertainments given by the pope, 
his son Caesar, and his daughter Lucretia, in the pontifical 
palace, cannot be described or even thought of without 
shuddering. The impure groves of antiquity saw nothing 
like them. Historians have accused Alexander and Lucretia 
of incest ; but this charge does not appear sufficiently estab- 
Hshed. The pope had prepared poison in a box of sweet- 
meats that was to be served up after a sumptuous repast : 
the cardinal for whom it was intended being forewarned, 
gained over the attendant, and the poisoned box was set 
before Alexander. J He ate of it and (Ked. " The whole city 

• Intro in camera ... fe ussir la moglie o sorella ... estrangi^b dito 
MTene. Ma of Capelloi Ranke. 
t Adeo il sangae li saltd in la £&za del papa. Ibid. 
t £ messe la scirtola Yenenata a^ante il papa. Sanato. 
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ran together, and could not satiate their eyes with gazing^ 
(m this dead viper."* 

Such was the man who filled the papal chair at the 
beginning of the century m which the Rdbrmation burst 
forth. 

Thus had the clergy brought not only themselves but 
religion into disrepute. Well might a powerful voice ex- 
claim : " The ecclesiastical order is opposed to God and to his 
glory. The people know it well ; and this is but too plainly 
shown by the many songs, proverbs, and jokes against the 
priests, that are current among the commonalty, and all 
those caricatures of monks and priests on every wall, and 
even on the playing-cards. Every one feels a loathing <hi 
seeing or hearing a priest in the. distance." It is Luther 
who speaks thus.f 

The evil had spread through all ranks : " a strong delu- 
sion" had been sent among men ;} the corruption of manners 
corresponded with the corruption of fsiith. A mystery of ' 
iniquity oppressed the enslaved Church of Christ. 

Another consequence necessarily flowed from the neglect 
into which the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel had fallen. 
Ignorance of the understanding accompanied the corruption 
of the heart. The priests having taken into their hands the 
distribution pf a salvation that belongs <Hily to God, had 
secured a sufficient title to the respect of the people. What 
need had they to study sacred learning ? It was no longer a. 
question of explaining the Scriptures, but of granting letters 
of indulgence ; and for this ministry it was not necessary to 
have acquired much learning. 

In country places, they chose for preachers, says Wimp- 
heUng, " miserable wretches whom they had previously raised 
from beggary, and who had been cooks, musicians, hunts- 
men, stable-boys', and even worse."$ 

The superior clergy themselves were often sunk in gieat 
ignorance. A bishop of Dunfeld congratulated himself cm 

* Gordon, Tomasi, Infessura, Guieciardini, &c. 
t Da man an alle WHnde, auf allerley Zeddel, zuletzt auch auf don 
Kartenspielen, Pfaffen, and M5nche malete. Luth. Epp. ii. 674. 
1 2 Thess. iL 11. § Apologia pro Rep. Ghriat. 
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hskymg neyer learnt eith^ Greek or Befarew. The monks 
assorted that all heresies arose from those two langoages, 
And particularly from the Gre^ " The New Testament," 
said one of them, '' is a hook full of serpents and thorns. 
Greek/' continued he, ^^i» a new and recently invented 
language, and we must he upon our .guard against it. As 
for Hebrew, my dear brethren, it is certain that all who learn 
it, immediately become Jews." Heresbach, a friend of Eras- 
mus, and a respectable author, reports these expressions. 
Thomas linacer, a learned and celebrated ecclesiastic, had 
never read the New Testament In his latter days (in 1524), 
he called for a copy, but quickly threw it away from him 
with an oath, because on opening it his eyes had glanced 
ii]^n these words : ^^ But I say unto you, Swear not at alL" 
Now \e was a great swearer; "Either this is not tfie 
Gospel," said he, "or else we arc hot Christians.*'* Even 
the faculty of theology at Paris scrupled not to declare to 
the parliament : " Religion is ruined, if you permit the study 
of Gre^ and Hebrew." 

If any learning was found here and there among the 
etorgy, it was not in sacred literature. T^ Ciceroniaas of 
It^y affected a great contempt for tiiie Bible on account of 
its style. Pretended priests of the Churdi of Christ trans- 
lated the writings of holy m^, inspfred by the Spirit of God, 
in the style of Virgil and of Horace, to accommodate their 
language to the ears of good society. Cardinal Bembo, 
instead of the JSoly Ghost, used to write the breath of the 
heavenly zephtfr ; for the expression toforgvoe ems—io bend 
the manes and- the sonereign gods ; and £ai Christ, the Son cf 
God — Mfwrwj sprung from the^head of JupiUr, Finding 
one day the worthy Sadolet engaged in tran^tmg the 
E^nstle to the Bomans, he said to him: "Leave these 
diildish matters: such fbol^es do not become a s^isible 
mani"f 

These were some of the consequences of the system that 

then oppressed Christendom. This picture undoubtec^y 

dem<mstrates the corruption of the Church, and the necessity 

for a reformation. Such was our design in writing tUs 

*Iil!aller'ftJti]iq.iiL263. f »elleri, MaiL^Bed. |p. 4e«. 
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sketch. The ^tal doctrines of Christianity had ahnost en^ 
tirelj disappeared, and with them the hie and light thai 
constitute the essence of the reli^n of God. The material 
strength of the Church was gone. It lay an exhausted, 
enfeebled, and ahnost lifeless body, extended over that part 
of the world which the Roman empire had occupied. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ImperidiAble Natnn of Chr!«tiMiity--Two Laws of God— AppMoM 
Strength of Borne— Secret Opposition— ^>edine^Threefol4 OnKMitioii 
— Kingi and People— Transformation of the Church — The Pope judged 
in Italy — ^DiscoTeries of Kings and their Subjects — Frederick the 
Wise— Moderation and Expectation. 

The evils which thus afflicted Christendom ; superstition^ 
uifbelief, ignorance, vain speculations, and corruption of 
morals — ^the natural fruits of thelieart of man — ^were not new 
upon the earth. Often had they i^peared in I3ie histor^oC 
nations. They had invaded, especially in the East, the mf- 
ferent religious systems that had seen thdr day of glory. 
Those ^o^rvated systems had swik under these evils, had 
fUlen under their attack, and not one of them had ever 
risen again. 

Was Christianity now to undergo the same fate? Would 
it be lost like these old national religions ? Would the blow 
that had -caused their death be sufficient to deprive it (ji 
life ? Could nothing save it ? Will these hostile powers th^t 
overwhelm it, and which have already oVerthiown so many 
various systems of worship, be able to seat themselves with- 
out resistance on the ruins of the Church of Jesus Christ? 

' No ! There is in Christiimity what none of these national 
systems possessed. It does not, like them, present certain 
general ideas mingled widi tradition and ^ble, destined to 
SeJI sooner or later under the assault of reas(m : it contains 
a pure and uadefiled truth, founded on &ctsGi4;MtUeof bear- 
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ing the examination of eyeiy iQ^right and enlightened mind* 
Christianity does not propose merely to exeite in man 
certain yagne religions feelings, whose charm once lost can 
never be lecovered: its object is to satisfy, and it does 
really satisfy, all the religions wants of human natnre, 
whatever may be the degree of development which it has 
attained. It is not the work of man, whose labours pass 
away and are forgot|en ; it is the work of God, who upholds 
what he has treated ; and it has the promise of its Divine 
Head as the pledge of its duration. 

It is impossible for human nature ever to rise superior to 
Christianity. And if for a time man thought he could do 
without it, it soon appeared to him with fresh youth and a 
new life, as the only remedy for souls. The degenerate 
nations then returned with new ardour towards thpse an- 
dent, simple, and powerful truths, which in the hoxa of 
their infatuation they had despised. 

In fact, Christianity manifested in the sixteenth century 
tl^ same regenerative power that it bad exercised at first. 
After fifteen centuries the same truths produced the same 
effects. In the day of the Reformation, as in the time of 
Peter and Paul, the Gospel overthrew mighty obstacles with 
irresistible force. Its sovereign power displayed its efficacy 
from north to south among nations l^e most dissimilar in 
manners, character, and intellectual development. Then, 
as in the times of Stephen and James, it kindled the fire 
of enthusiasm and devotedness in the lifeless nations, and 
elevated them to* the height of martyrdom. 

How was this revival of the Church accomplished? 

We observe here two laws^ by which God governs the 
Church in all times. 

First he prepares slowly and from afar that which he de- 
signs to accomplish. He has ages in which to work. 

Then, when the time is come, he effects the greatest re- 
sults by the smallest means. It is thus he acts in nature and 
in history. When he wishes to produce a majestic tree, he 
deposits a small seed in the bosom of the earth; when he 
wishes to renovate his Church, he employs the meanest in- 
struments to accomplish what emperors and learned and 
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distifi^slied'men in the Chnrcfa could not effect We shall 
soon go in search of^ and we shall discover, that small 
seed which a Dirine hand placed in the earth in the days of 
the Reformation. But we must here distinguish and recog- 
nise the different means hy which God prepare^^ the way for 
this great revolution. 

At the period when the Reformation was about to burst 
forth, Rome appeared in peace- and security. One Blight 
have said that nothing could ever disturb her in her triumph : 
great victories had been achieved by her. The general 
councils — ^those upper and lower chambers of Catholicism — 
had been subdued. TTie Waldenses and the Hussites had 
been crushed. No university, except perhaps that of Paris, 
which sometimes raised its voice at the signal of its kings, 
doubted the infallibility of the oracles of Rome. Every one 
seemed to have taken his own share of its power. The 
higher orders of the clergy preferred giving to a distant chief 
the tithe of their revenues, and tranquilly to consume the 
remainder, to risking aU for an independence that would cost 
ihem dear and would bring them little profit. The inferior 
clergy, attracted by the prospect of brilliant stations, which 
their ambition painted and discovered in the distance, will- 
ingly purchased by a little slavery the flattering hopes they 
cherished. Besides, they were everywhere so oppressed by 
the chiefe of the hierarchy, that thpy could scarcely stir 
under their powerful hands, and much less raise themselves 
and make head against them. The people bent the knee 
before the Roman altar ; and even kings themselves, who 
began in secret to despise the bishop of Rome, would not 
have dared lay hands upon his power for fear of the imputa- 
tion of sacrilege. 

But if external opposition appeared to have subsided, or 
even to have entirely ceased, \dien the Reformation broke 
out, its internal strength had increased. If We take a nearer 
view of the edifice, we discover more than one symptom that 
foreboded its destruction. The cessation of the general coun- 
cils had scattered their principles throughout the Church, afld 
carried disunion into the camp of their opponents. The de- 
fenders of the hierarchy were divided into two parties : those 
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who maintained the system of abselnte papal domimon, 
according to the maxims of Hildebrand ; and those who de^ 
sired a constitutional papal government, offering securities 
and liberty to the several Churches. 

' And more than this, in both parties faith in the infallibi- 
' lity of the Ronian bishop had been rudely shal^n. If no 
voice was raised to attack it, it was because every one felt 
anxious rather to preserve the little faith he stiU possessed. 
They dreaded the slightest shock, lest it 3hould overdurow 
ihe whole edifice. Christendom held its breath ; but it was 
to prevent a calamity in which it feared to peridi. From the 
moment that man trembles to abandon a long-worshipped 
persuasion, he possesses it no more. And he will not much 
longer keep up the appearance ihat he wishes to maintain. 

The Reformation had been gradually prepared by God's pro- 
vidence in three different spheres — ^the political, the ecclesias- 
tical, and the literary. Princes and their subjects. Christians 
and divines, the learned and the wise, contributed to bring 
about this revolution of the sixteenth Century. Let us pass 
in review this triple ckssification, finishing with that of litet- 
ature, which was perhaps the most powerful in the times 
inunediately preceding the reform. 

And, firstly, Rome had lost much of her ancient credit in 
the eyes of nations and of kings. Of this the Church itself 
was the primary cause. " The errors and superstitions which 
she had introduced into Christianity were not, properly speak- 
ing, what had inflicted tha mortal wound. The Christian 
world must have been raised above the clergy in intellectual 
and religious development, to have been able to judge of it 
in this point of view. But there was an order of things 
within the comprehension of the laity, and by this the Church 
w^ judged. It had become altogether earthly. That sacer- 
iotal dominion which lorded over the nations, and which 
could not exist except by the delusion of its subjects, and by 
the halo that encircled it, had forgotten its nature, left 
heaven and its spheres of light and glory to mingle in the 
vulgar interests of citizens and princes. The priests, bom 
to be the representatives of the Spirit, had bartered it away 
for the flesh. They had abandoned the treasures of seience 
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and the spkitual power of the Wprd^ for the brute foice and 
false glory of the age. 

This happened naturally enough. It was m t]:uth the 
spiritual order which the Church had at first undertaken to 
defend. But to protect it against the resistance and attacks 
of the people, she had recourse to earthly means, to Tulgar ^ 
arms, which a fisdse policy had induced her to take up. 
When once the Church had begun to handle such weapons, 
her spirituality was at an end. Her arm could not become 
temporal and her heart not become temporal also. Erelong 
was seen af^arently the reverse of what had been at first. 
After resolving to employ earth to defend heaven, she n^ade 
use of heaven to defend the earth. Theocratic forms became 
in her hands the means of accomplisbing worldly enterprises. 
The o£ferings which die people laid at the feet of the sove- 
reign pontifif of Christendom were employed in maintaining 
the splendour of his court and in paying his armies. Hb 
spiritual power perved as steps by which to place the kings 
and nations of the earth under his feet. The charm ceased^ 
and the power of the Church was lost, so soon as the men of 
those days could say. She is become as one of us. 

The great were the first to scrutinize the titles of this 
imaginary power,* This very examiii^tion might perhaps 
have been sufficient for the overthrow of Rome. But 
fortunately for her the education of the jirinces was every- 
where in the hands of her adepts, who inspired their august 
pupils with sentiments of veneration towards the Bonmn 
ponti£ The rulers of the people grew up in the sanctuary 
of the Church. Princes of ordinary capacity never entirely 
got beyond it : many longed only to return to it at the hour 
of death. They preferred dying in a friar's cowl to dying 
beneatb a crown. 

Italy — that European apple of discord— contributed per- 
haps more than anything else to open the eyes of kings. 
They had to contract alliances with the pope, which had 
reference to the temporal prince of the States of the Church, 
and not to the bishop of bishops. Kings were astonished 

* Adrien Bafllet, Hiit. des THvalS^ de BonifiuM YHI. areo n^ppe 
It Bel Paris, 1708, 
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9X se^UBg tte p<^es xeady to saerifiee tbe cig^its bdongiiig to 
the pontifif, in order tkat they might preserve isonie advimta^ 
to the prince. They poreeived that these pretended organs 
of the truth had reopurse to iJl the paltry wiles ^ policy, — to 
deceit, dissunnlatioa, and peg'ury.* Then fdl off the haoi^ge 
which^ncation had bound oyer the eyes of princes. Then 
the art^ Ferdinand of Aragon played stratagem against 
stratagem. Then the impetuous Louis XII. had a medal 
idaruck, with the inscription, Ferdam BabylonU Nomen.f 
And the good Maximilit^ of Austria, grieyed at hearing of 
the treachery of Leo X., said openly : ^ This pope also, in 
my opinion, is a scoundrel Now may I say, that never in 
my life has any pope kept his faith or his word with 
me.....«I hope, God willmg, this ydll be the last of them.^^ 

Kings and people then began to feel impatientunderthe heavy 
burden the popes had laid upon them. They demanded that 
Rome should relieve them from tithes, tributes, and annates, 
which exhausted their resources. Already had France op- 
posed Rome with the Pragmatic Sanction, and the chiefe of 
&e empire claimed the like immunity. The emperor was 
present in person at the council of Pisa in 1511, and even 
lor a time entertained the idea of securing the Papacy to 
himself. But of all these leaders, none was so useful to the 
Reformation as he in whose states it was destined to commence. 

Frederick of Saxony, sumamed the Wise, was at that time 
tbe most poweriid of all the Electors. Coming to the gov- 
ernment of the hereditary states of his family in 1487, he 
had received the electoral dignity from the emperor; and in 
1493, having gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he wag 
diere made a knight of the Holy Sepulchre. The influence 
he exercised, his wealth and liberality, raised him above his 
equals. God chose him to serve as a tree under whose 
shelter the seeds of truth might put forth their first shoots, 
witiiiout being u^nrooted by the tempests around them.§ 

No one was better adapted for this noble ministry. Fred- 

* Guicoiaidini, StorU d'ltalia. 

t X wiU destroy the name of Babylon. 

t Scnltet. Annal. ad ann. 1520. 

§ Qui prsQ mnltis poUebat principibus alHs, anctoritatd, opiSna, 
potentid, liberaUtate et jnagnificentid. CkMshloBus, Acta L.. p. 2. 
VOL. I. n 
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crick possessed the esteem of all, and enjoyed the fuHcon- 
fidence of the emperor. He even supplied his place whea 
Maximilian was absent from Germany. His wisdom did 
not consist in the skilful exercise of a crafty policy, but in 
an enlightened, fer-seeing prudence^ the firfit principle of 
whidi was neyer from interested motires to infringe the 
laws of honour and of religion. 

At the same time, he felt the power of Grod's w(wrd in his 
heart. One day, when the yicar-general Staupitz was with 
him, the conversation turned <mi those i/^ho were in th6 haWt 
of delivering empty declamations from the pulpit. "All 
discourses," said the elector, ''that are filled only with 
subtleties and human traditions, are wonderfully cM and 
unimpressive; since no subtlety can be adyanced, ^hat 
another subtlety cannot overthrow. The Holy Scriptures 
alone are clothed with such power and majesty, that, destroy- 
ing all our learned reasoning-machines, they press us close, 
and compel us to say, Never man spake like this^ man." Stau- 
jritz having expressed himself entirely of that opinion, the 
elector shook him cordially by the hand and said : ''^Phmiise 
me that you will always think the same."* 

Frederick was precisely the prince required at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. Too much weakness on the 
part of the friends of this work would have allowed of its 
being crushed. Too much precipitation would have made the 
storm burst forth sooner, which from its very commencement 
began to gather in secret against it. Frederick was moder- 
ate but firm. He possessed that virtue which God requires 
at all times in those who love his ways : he waited for God. 
He put in practice the wise counsel pf Gamaliel : " If this 
work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it."f "Things are come to such a 
pass,** said this prince to Spengler of Nuremberg, one of the 
most enlightened men of his day, " that man can do no 
more J Grod alone must act. For this reason we place in 
his powerful hands these mighty works that are too difficult 
for us." Providence claims our admiration in the choice it 
made of such a ruler to protect its rising work. 

•Luth.Epp. tA«t8T.88»89. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

Popular Feeling— The Empire— ProTidential Prepftrations— Impulse «f 
flie Reformation^-Peaoe— The Commonalty— >NaUoiiAl Charaeter — 
Pi^ Y<^e-^Ststo <rf tiie fii^^in— Opposition at Rome—Middle 
Classes— Switzerland— Ck>Qrage — Liberty — Smaller Cantons— Italy — ~ 
Obstacles to the Reform— Spain— Obstacles— Portugal— France — 
Preparations— Disappointment— The Low Countries — England— Scoi- 
lani— Hie North-^IUieda— Poland— Bohemia^HoiigMry. 

We have seen God's preparations among the princes for the ^ 
work he was about to accomplish : let us now consider what 
they were among their subjects. It would haye been of 
less hnportance for the chiefs to have been ready, if the 
nations themselves had not been so. The discoveries made 
by the kings had acted gradually upon the people. The 
widest of them began to grow accustomed to the idea that 
the bishop of Home was a mere man, and sometimes even 
a very bad man. The people in general began to suspect 
that he was npt much holier than their own bishops, whose 
reputation was very equivocal. The licentiousness of the 
popes excited the indignation of Christendom, and a hatred 
of the Roman name was deeply seated in the hearts of 
nations.* 

Numerous causes at the same time facilitated the emanci- 
pation of the various countries of the West. Let us cast a 
glanc^ over their condition at this period. 

The Empire was a confederation of different states, having 
an ^nperor at their head, and each possessing sovereignty 
within its own territories. The Imperial Diet, composed of all 
the princes or sovereign states, exercised the legislative power 
for all the Germanic body. It was the emperor's duty to 
ratify the laws, decrees, 3.nd recesses of this assembly, and he 
hid the charge of applying them and putting them into exe- 
cution. The seven most powerful princes, under the title 

*Odiim Romani nomiiiis, peqiius infixum esse multanim gentium 
amo^ q;>inor, ob ea, qiise yolgd de moribas ejus urbis jactantnr. Erasm^ 
£pp. lib. xii. p. 634. 
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of Electors, had the privilege of confiurring the imperial 
crown. 

The north of Grermany, inhabited principally by the an^ 
dent Saxon race, had acquired the greatest' porti(m of 
Uberty. The emperor, whose heredita^ possessions were 
continnally harassed by the Turks, was compelled to keep 
on good terms with these princes and their coijirageous 
subjects, who were at that time necessary to him. Several 
free cities An the north, west, and south of the enquire, 
had by their commerce, manufactures, and industry, attained 
a high degree of prosperity, and conaequently of indepead- 
ence. The powerlul house of Austria, which wpre the 
imperial crown, held most of t^e states of southern Germany 
in its power, and narrowly watched every movement. It 
Was preparing to extend its dominion over the whole of the 
empire, and even beyond it, when the Reformation raised a 
powerM barrier against its encroachments, and saved the 
independence of Europe. 

As Judaea, when Christianity first appeared, was in the 
centre of the old world, so Germany was the centre of 
Christendom. It touched, at the same time, on the Low 
Countries, England, France, Switzerland, Jtaly, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, and all the North. It was in 
the very heart of Europe that this principle of life was 
destined to be developed, and its pulsations were to circulate 
through the arteries of this great body the generous blood 
ttiat was appointed to vivify all its members. 

Ite particular form of constitution which the empire 
had received, cwformably with the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, favoured the propagation of new ideas. If Germany 
had been a monarchy strictly so called, like France or Eng- 
land, the arbitrary will of the sovereign might have sufficed to 
check for a while the progress of the Gospel. But it Was a 
confederation. The truth, opposed in one state, might be 
received with favour in another. 

The internal peace that Maximilian had secured to the 
empire was no less favourable to the Eeformation. For 
a long time the numerous members ^ the Germanic body 
seemed to hlive taken a pleasure in tearing each other to 
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pSeoes. NcrtMug had been seen but confasion, diMovd, and 
wars ineessantiy renewed. Neighbours were against ndf^ 
bonrs, town against town, jiobles against nobles. Max- 
imffian^ad laid a firm fonndation q€ public otdex in Ite 
Imperial Chamber, an institution appointed to decide all 
differences between the yarious states. The (jeraoEan nations, 
after so many disorders and anxieties, saw the beginning of a 
new era of security and repose. Nevertheless Germany^ 
w^n Lulher appeared, stitt presented to the eye of the 
observer that motion which agitates ^ sea after a storm 
of long continuance. The cafan was yet uncertain. The 
&rst breeze might make the tempest burst forth anew.- Of 
tills we diaH see m<»re than one example. The Reforma- 
tion, by communicating a new impulse to the German race, 
for ever destroyed the old causes of agitation. It put an 
tmd to the barbarous system tiiat had hitherto jMr^vailed, aad 
gave a new one to Europe. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jesus Christ had exerted on 
Germany its peculiar influence. The third estate {^e 
commonalty) had rapidly advanced. In the di£ferent parts 
oi the mpire, particularly in the free cities, numerous 
institutions arose,^ calculated to develop this imposing mass 
of the peopte. There the arts flourished: the burners 
devoted themselves in security to the tran(]^il labours and 
sweet relations of sodd life. They became more and 
more accessible to information. Thus they daUy acquired 
greater respect and influence. It was not magistrates^ who 
are often competted to adapt their conduct to ^e political 
63^ncies of the times ; or noldes passionately fond of 
i^Mtary gfory above^ thmgs ; or an ambitions and greedy 
priesthood, tracing with reli^on as its peculiar property^ 
that were to foui^ the Reformation in Germany. It wa« to 
be the work of the middle Glasses-<M)f the peopl»^*-of the 
whole nation. 

The peculiar character of tiie Germans seemed especially 
iavourable to a regions vefoimation. They Jbad not be^ 
enervabd by a Mae ci vHisation. The precious seeds that the 
fear of €kxl deposits aaiong a^ople had not been so^tered 
lotbewmds. Ande&t maimers etillsurnvedi ^Germany 
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was fbu^ that uprightness) fidelHy^ waA mduBtry th«t 
perseyeranceand reli^ous dispositiiH^ which still floiirishea 
there, and which promises greater snceess te the Gbspel 
tilian the fidde, scornful, and sensual eharact^ of othor 
£ur(^ean nations. 

Hie Germans had receiyed from Rome that great element 
of modem ^iyili8ation'--4he fiaith. Instruction^ knowledge, 
legislati<Hi~-all excq>t their courage wid iheir arms— had 
come to them from the sacerdotal city. Strong ties had 
from that tune connected Germany with the Pi^wcy. The 
former was a spiritual conquest of the latter, and yre know 
to what use Rome has always applied her conquests. Othet 
nations, who had possessed the faith and ciyilisation befoie 
the Roman p(mt^ existed, had maintained a greater inde- 
pendence with respect to it. But t^ subjection of the 
C^ermans was destined only to make the reaction more 
powerftil at the moment of awakening. When the eyes 
of (rermany should be <^ned, she would tear away the 
trammels in which she had so long been held captiye. 
The slayery she had endured would giye her a greater 
longing for deliyerance and liberty, and the hardy champions 
of truth would go forth from that prison of restraint and 
disdpline in which for ages her people had been ccmfined. 

There was at that time in Gr^rmany something yery 
nearly resembling what in the political language of our 
days is termed *^ a seeHsaw system.'' When the head of the 
empire was <^ an energetic character, his power increased; 
when on ^e contrary he possessed Uttle alnlity, the influ^ 
ence and authority of the princes and Electors were aug^ 
mented. Neyer had the latter fek mcH^ indep^ident of their 
chief than under Maximilian at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. And their leader haying taken part agamst it, it k 
easy to unda^tand how that yery circumstance was fayour- 
able to the propagation of the Go!^)^. 

In additicm to this, Germany was weary of what Rome 
contemptuously d^ominated ''the pati^ce of the Germans." 
The latter had in truth shown much patience since the time 
of Louis of Bayaria. From that period the onperors had 
laid down their arms, and the tiara had been {Aiced wiiMit 
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resMtai^e abaVe the erown of the Csesars. But the strife 
had only changed its scene of aet^n. It had descended to 
lower gr(M]hd. These same straggles, of which popes and 
emperors had set the world an example, were soon r^iewei 
on a smaller sc^de in eyery city of^Germaay, between the 
bishops and the magistrates. The burghers had taken up 
the sword which the chiefs of the empire had let fall. As 
early as 1329, the citizens of FrankfortHm-the^Oder had 
resisted with intrepidity aU their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Haying been excommunicated for their fidelity to the 
Margrave Louis, they had remained for twenty-eight years 
without masses, baptism, marriage ceremonies, or fuaend 
,rites. The return of the jmests and monks was greeted 
with laughter, like a comedy or farce. A deplorable error, 
BO doubt, but the priests themselres were the cause of it 
At the period of the Reformation these oppositions betwe^ 
the magistrates and the ecclesiastics had increased. Every 
hour ttie privileges and temporal assumptions of the clergy 
brought these two bodies into collision. 

But it was not only among the burgomasters, councillors, 
and secretaries of the cities that Home and her clergy found 
opponents. About liie same time the indignation was at 
work among the populace. It broke out in 1493, and later 
in 1502, in the Rhenish provinces : the peasants, exas- 
perated at the heavy yoke imposed upon them by thehr 
ecclesiastical sovereigns, formed among themselves what has 
been called the " League of the Shoes." They began to as- 
semble by night in Alsace, repairing by unfrequented paths 
to isolated hills, where they swore to pay in future no taxes 
but such as they had freely consented to, to abolish all tolls 
asidjalage,* to limit the power of the priests, and to plunder 
the Jews. Then placing a peasant's shoe on the end of a 
pole by way of standard, they miurched against the town of 
Schlet^tadty proposing to call to their assistance the free con^ 
federation of tfie Swiss : but they were soon dispersed. Ttm 
was only one of the sjmiptoms of tb^ general fermentation 
that agitated the castles, towns, and rural districts of the 
empire. 

* Tb&jalasfe mu a 8ev(noziikl4uij levied upon wihe sold bj^ retail . 
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Tbm ererynbiuef from hi^ to low, wa9 b«Bid a boDoir 
munnnry f(»recQ]iiier of the thimdeiboit that was soon to UJL 
Gennanj appealed ripe for the appointed talk of the nxteenth 
century. iWvideiice in its slow jvogreM had psepased 
every thing ; and even the passions irhidi God coi^emns, 
were directed bj his ahnightj hand to the accoaylishment 
of his designs. 

Let US take a glance at the o&er nations of Europe. 

Thirteen smaH repi^fics, placed with their alBes in the 
centre of Europe^ among mountains which seasied to form 
its eitadely composed a simple and foraye nadcm* Who 
wouid have locrfced in those sequesteied rallejs for the mm 
whom God would choose to be the liberators of ihe Church 
eoiojomtly with the childien oi the Germans? Who would 
have ihooght that raotall miknown cities — scarcely raised 
aboTC barbarism, hidden behind inaccessible monntaitts, on 
the shores of lakes that had foond no nam<^ in history — 
would surpass, a& regards Christiaidty, even Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Home? Nerertheless such 
Was the will of Him who ^ causeth it to rsdn upon one piece 
of land^ and the pece (^ land wh^ei^p(m it raineth net, 
withereth."* 

Other circumstances besides seemed destined to oppose 
numerous obstades to the progress of the Reformation in 
the bosom of the Helr^ic population. If the obstmctions 
<^ power were to be dreaded m a monarchy, the {Nrecijj^tancy 
<rf the people was to be.feared in a democracy. 

But in Switsseiland, abo, the way had been prqmred for 
the truth. . It wsls a wild but gen^ous stock, that had been 
sheltered in her deep ndleys, to be grafted one day with a 
fruit of great yalue. Providence had scattered among these 
new peo^ prindples of courage, independence, and liberty, 
that were to be developed in all thdr majesty, so soon as 
the day of battle against Rome should arrive. The pope 
had conferred upon the Swiss the title of Protectors of the 
Liberty of the Church. But they seem to have understood 
this honourable appdiation in a 4smise somewhat different 
from the pontifil If their soldiers guarded the po|m 
• Amofi hr, 7. 
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tietieafk Hie shadow <rf the andmt Capitol^ iheb citizens 
e^yrefdlly protected in the bosom of the Alps their own 
nUgiotts liberties against the assaults of the pope and of the 
clergy. The ecclesiastics were forbidden to hare reconrse to 
any foreign jnrisdiction. The " Letter of die Priests " 
(Haffenbrief) 1370) was a strong protest of Swiss independ** 
ence against the abuses and power of the clergy. Zurich 
was distinguished among all the states by its courageous 
resistance to the claims of Rome. Geneva, at the other 
extremity of Switz^iand, was contending with its bishop. 
These two cities distinguished themselves above all the 
otiMs in the great Struggle that we have underti^en to 
describe. 

But if the Helvetian towns, accessible to every ameliora* 
tion, were to be drawn into the reform movement, it was not 
to be the case with the inhabitants of the fountains. 
. Knowledge had not jret reached them. These cantons, the 
founders of Swiss liberty^ proud of the part they had taken 
in the great struggle for independence, were not easily 
dispose to iinitate their younger brothers of the plain. 
Why should they change that faith under which they had 
expelled the Austrian, and which had consecrated by altars 
all the scenes of their triumphs ? Their priests were the 
only enlightened guides to whom they could have recourse : 
their worship ahd their festivals relieved the monotony of 
their tranquil hours, and agreeably disturbed the silence of 
their peaceful homes. They remained steadfast against all 
religious innovations. 

Passing the Alps, we find ourselves in that Italy which 
was in the eyes of the majority the holy land of Christendom. 
Whence could Europe have looked for the good of the Church 
if not from Italy — ^if not from Rome ? Might not that power 
which raised successively so many different characters to the 
pontifical chair, some day place in it a pontiff who would 
become an instrument of blessing to the heritage of tlje Lord? 
If even there was no hope in the pontiffs, were there not 
bishops and councils that might reform the Church ? Nothing 
good can come out of Nazareth : but firom Jerusalem, — fi?om 
Rome I ... Such might have been the ideas of men; but 

i>2 
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^ God's tkoitgbts are not as their thottgfatg." He^d, ^ H^ 
tiiat is fil&7 let him be filthy still;"* and abandoned Italy 
to her nnrighteoasness. That land of ancient renown was 
by tnms the victim of intesthie war and of foreign inyasion* 
The stratagems of policy^ the yiolence of factions^ the strife 
of arms, seemed alone destined to prevail there, and to banish 
!6r a long season the peace of the GrospeL 

Italy, broken to pieces, dismembered, and without nniiy, 
appeared bnt little suited to receive one general impulse. Eadii 
frontier was a new barrier where the truth would be stoiq)ed* 

And if the truth was destined to come from the North, how 
could the Italians, with so refined a taste, and with social 
habits so delicate in their own eyes, condescend to receive any 
thing fr(»n the barbarous Germans ? Were the men who bc^- 
stowed more admiration on the regular cadence of a sonnet 
than on ttfe majesty and simplicity of the Scriptures, a proper 
soH for the seed of the word of God ? A false civilisation is, oi 
all the various (auditions of a nation, diat which is most 
repugnant to the Gospel. 

Finally, whatever might be the state of afiairs, Rome was 
always Rome to Italy. The temporal power oif the popes 
not only led the difierent Italian states to court thm alliance 
and their favour at any cost, but the universal dominion of 
Rome offered more than one inducement to the avarice and 
vanity of the ultra-montane states. As soon as it became 
a question of emancipating the rest of the world from Rome, 
Italy would become Italy again; domestic quarrels would 
not prevail to the advantage of a fordgn system; and 
attacks aimed against the chief of the peninsular family 
would be sufiicient to awaken common interests and affections 
from their long slumber. 

The Reformation had thus little prospect of success on that 
side of the Alps. Nevertheless, there were found beyond 
these mountains souls prepared to receive the light of the 
Gospel, and Italy was not at that hour entirely disinherited. 

Spain possessed what Italy did not — ^a serious, noble- 
minded, %nd religiously disposed population. In every age 
this pec^e has reckoned pious and learned men among the 
* Rerelaticm xxii. 11. 
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BMUberg of its clergy, and it was sufficieiitly ronote ftom 
tUmB to he able to dirow off its yoke without difficohy. 
There are few nations in which we might hare more reason- 
ably hoped for a reviyal of that primitive Christianity which 
Spain had recetyed perhaps from the hands of St Paul him* 
self. And yet Spain did not rise up among the nations. She 
was to fulfil this prophecy of Divine wisdom : ThefirH shall 
he last. Various circumstances led to this mournful result 
Spain, considering its isolated position and distance from 
Germany, would be affected only in^a slight degree by the 
shocks of that great earthquake which so violently agitated 
the etnpire. It was occupied, besides, with very different 
treasures from those which the word of God was then offering 
to the nations. The new worid eclipsed the eternal world* 
A virgin soil, which seemed to consist of gold and silver, 
inflamed the imaginations of alL An eager thirst for wealth 
left no room in the Spanish heart for nobler thoughts. A 
powerful clergy, having scaffolds and treasures at its disposal, 
ruled in the peninsula. Spain willingly rendered a servife 
obedience to her priests, which by releasing her from every 
spiritual anxiety, left her free to give way to her passions, — 
to go in pursuit of riches, discoveries, and new continents. 
Victorious over the Moors, she had, at the cost of her noblest 
blood, torn the crescent from the walls of Granada and many 
other cities, and planted the cross of Christ in its place. This 
great zeal for Christianity, which appeared destined to afford 
HiB liveliest expectations, turned against the truth. How 
could Catholic Spain, which had crushed infidelity, foil to 
oi^ose heresy? How could those who had driven Mahomet 
from their beautiful country aUow Luther to penetrate into it? 
Their kings did even more : they equipped fleets against'the 
Beformation, and went to^pUand and to England in search 
of it, that they might subdue it. But these attacks elevated 
the nations assailed ; and erelong Spain was crushed by their 
united power. Thus, in consequence of the Eeformation, did 
this Catholic country lose that temporal prosperity which 
had made it at first reject the spiritual liberty of the GospeL 
Nevertheless, the dweUers beyond the Pyrenees were a brave 
Mid generous race. Many of its noble children, with the 
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lame ardotir; but iiith iiio«e knoniedge &sb tiiose ifhum 
Uk)6d had dtained the Mootbh BwordB^ Gssme and laid down 
tiieir Uyes as a saciifice (m the bunimg ]^9 of the biqw^ 

Hie case was nearly the same in Portugal as in Spain. 
Emanuel the Foatmtate gare it a ^ golden age^" which 
unfitted it for the self-denial required by the Goi^L The 
Portuguese thronged the newly disco^eied roads to ihe East 
Indies and Brazil, and turned their backs on Europe and the 
Beformation. 

Few countries seemcj^ better disposed for the reception of 
&e evangelical doetrines than France. In that country 
almost all the intellectual and spiritu^ life of the Middle 
Ages had been concentrated. One nii|^t have been led to 
say, that paths had been opened in eyery direction for a great 
manifestation of the truth. Men of the most opposite 
characters, and whose influence had been most extensire 
over the French nation, were found to have some afiSnity 
with the Reformation. St Bernard had given an examj^ 
of that faith of ,the heart, of that mward |nety, which is the 
nobtest feature of the Reformation. Abelard had carried 
into the study of theology that rational principle, which^ 
incapable of Imiiding up what is true, is powerful to destroy 
what is false. Numerous pretended heretics had rekindled 
the flames of the word of Grod irt the provinces. The 
university of Paris bad stood ixp agamst the Church, imd 
had not feared to oppose it. At the commencement of the 
fifteenth century the Clemangis and the Persons had spokwi 
out with boldness. The Pragmatic Sanction had been a 
great act <^ independence, and seemed destined to be the 
palladium of the Grallican liberties. The French nobles, so 
numerous and so jealous of their pre-eminence, and who at 
this period had seen their privileges gradually taken away 
to augment the kingfy- power, must have been favourably 
^posed to a religious revolution that might have restored 
some portion of the independence they had lost. The people, 
quick, intelligent, and susceptible of generous emotions, were 
as accessible to the truth as any other, if not more so. The 
B^ormation in thircountoy seemed likely to crown the long 
tcavail of many centuries. But the chariot of France, which 
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appeared for so many generations to be baatenmg (mwKtSs 
bk the same direction^ suddenly turned soAS^ ^i die epoch 
of tlie Reformation, and took q^te a contrary coiffsei Such 
isliie win of Him who is the guide of naticms and of thdr 
mlers. The prince who was then seated in the chariot and 
held the reins, smd who, as a patron of Kterature, seemed of 
all tiie chids of Roman-catholicism likely to be the fore- 
most in promoting the Refommtion, fkrew his subjects 
mto anodier path. The symptoms of many centuries 
proved faHacions, and the impulse given to France was 
unavailing agamst the ambition and fanaticism of her 
IdngSi The house of Valois deprived her of that which 
should have belonged to her. Perhaps had she received 
Ae Gk)spd, she would have become too powerM. It 
was God's win to select weaker nations^-nations just 
rising into existence, to be the depositories of his truth. 
France, after having been almost entirely reformed, found 
hwrself Roman-catholic in the end. The sword of her 
princes thrown into the balance maide it incline towards 
Rome. Alas 1 another sword — ^that of the Reformers them- 
sdves — completed the destruction of the Reiformation. Hands 
that had been used to wield the sword, ceased to bft raised 
to heaven in prayer. It is by the blood of its confessors, 
and not of its adversaries, that the Gospel triumphs. 

At the era of the Reformation the Netherlands was one 
of the most flourishing conntri^ of Europe. Its peoidc 
were industrious, enli^tened in consequence of the numerouf 
relations they maintained with the different parts of the 
W(Mr!d, full of courage, and entiiusiastic in the cause oi 
their independence, jwivileges, and liberties. Situated at 
the very gates of Germany, it would be one of the first 
to hear the report of the Reformation. Two very distinct 
parties composed its ^pulation. The more southern por- 
tion, that overflowed with wealth, gave way. How could 
all these manufactures carried to the highest degree oi 
perfection — ^this immense commerce by land and sea — ^Bruges, 
that great mart of the northern trade— Antwerp, the queen 
rf merchant cities— how could all these resign tiiemselve^ 
to a long and bloody struggle about questions of faith? 
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On the contrary, the northern proyinoes, defended hj their 
sand-hills, the sea, and their canals, ai^ still more hy the ' 
simplicity of thdr manners, and ihm determination to 
lose erery thing ra&er than ihe Gospel, not only preserved 
their freedom, their privileges, and their £uth, bui even 
achieved their i^dependence and a glorious nationality. 

England gave but little iHX>mise of what she afterwards 
became. Driven out of Ihe Ck>ntinent, where she had long 
and obstinately attempted the conquest of Francei she began 
to turn her eyes towards the sea, as to a kingdom destined 
to be the real object of her conquests, and whose inheritance 
was reserved for her. Twice converted to Christianity— 
once under the ancient Britons, and again under the Anglo- 
Saxons — she paid with great devotion the annual tribute 
of St. Peter's pence. Yet high destinies were in reserve 
for her. Mistress of the ocean, and touching at once 
upon all quarters of the globe, she was to become one day, 
with the nation to which she should give birth, the hand 
of God to scatter the seeds of life in the most distant islands 
and over the widest continents. Already there were a 
few circumstances foreboding her piighty destiny: great 
learning had shone in the British islands, and some glimmer- 
ings of it stiU remained. A crowd of foreigners — artists, 
merchants, and artisans-— coming from the Low Countries, 
Germany, and other places, filled their cities and their 
havens. The new religious ideas would thus easily be, 
carried thither. Finally, England had then for king an 
eccentric prince, who, endowed with some information and 
great courage, changed his projects and his ideas every 
hour, and turned from one side to the otiber according to 
the direction in which his violent passions drove Mm. It 
was possible that one of the Eighth Henry's caprices, might 
some day be favourable to the Reformation. 

Scotland was at this time distracted by factions. A king 
of five years old, a queen-regent, ambitious nobles, and an 
influential clei^, harassed this courageous people in. every 
direction. They were destined, however, erelong to shine 
in the first rank among those who should receive the Re- 
formation. 
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The tiiree Idngdoms of the North — ^Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway— -were united under a common sceptre. These rude 
and warlike people seemed to have little connexion with the 
doctrine of love and peace. Yet by their very energy they 
were perhaps better disposed than the nations of the South 
to receive the power of the Gospel. But these sons of war- 
riors and of pirates brought, methmks, too warlike a charac- 
ter into that protestant cause, which their swords in later 
times so heroically defended. 

Bussia, driven into the extremity of Europe, had but few 
^rdations with the other states. Besides, she belonged to the 
Greek communion; and the Reformation effected in the 
Western, exerted little or no influence on the Eastern church. 

Poland seemed well prepared for a reform. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Bohemian and Moravian Christians had 
disposed it to receive the evangelical impulse, which by its 
vicinity to Germany was likely to be promptly communi- 
cated. As early as 150Q the nolility of Great Poland had 
demanded that the cup should be given to the laity, by ap- 
pealing to the customs of the primitive Church. The liberty 
enjoyed in its cities, the independence of its nobles, made it 
a fiiecure asylum for all Christians who had been persecuted 
in their owp country. The truth they carried with them 
was joyfully received by a great number -of the inhabitants. 
Yet it is one of the countries which, in our days, possesses 
the fewest Qonfessors. 

The flame of the Reformation, which had long burnt 
brightly in Bohemia, had been nearly extinguished in blood. 
Nevertheless^ some precious remnants, escaped from the 
slaughter, were still alive to see the day which Huss had 
foretold. 

Hungary bad been torn in pieces by intestine wars under 
the government of princes without ability or experience, and 
who had eventually bound the fate of their suljects to 
Austria, by enrolling this powerful family among the heirs 
to their crown. 

Such was the state of Europe at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, which was destined to produce so great a 
transformation in christian society. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Homfta Theology— Remains of LHb— Jnstifieatioii by Faith— '^tnouei 
to the Tnth^Oaadioa— The Hysties— The Waldenses-^-Yaldo— 
WickUift— Hiu»— 'Pfe^otioii^ProteBtantism before the Befoiwatioii— 
ADselm — ^Amoldi—Utenheim— Martin— New Witnesses in the Ghoroh 
— Thomas Conecte— The Cardinal of Crayn— Institoris-— SaTonarola — 
Justification by Faith -^ John Vitrarins— John LaUler— John of 
Wesalia— John of Gooh— John Weasel— Protestantism belbre the Ee* 
^ormatioB— The B<ribemian Bretfaren-^Piopheoy of Proles— Fropheoy of 
the Eisenach Franciscan. 

Hating described the condition (tf the nations and princes of 
Europe, we now proceed to the preparations for the great 
Befbrm which existed in theology and in the Church. 

The singular system of theology that was established 
in the Church, was destined to contribute powerfully to open 
the eyes of the new generation. Formed for an age of dark- 
ness, as if that age would last for ever, that system was to be 
left behind, and to be rent in every direction, so soon as the 
age grew in understanding. This was the result. The 
popes had added now this and now that to the Christian 
doctrines. They had neither changed nor removed anything 
except it would not square with their hierarchical system ; 
what was not contrary to their plans might remain until 
further orders. It contained certain true doctrines, such as 
Eedemption and the power of the Holy Ghost, of which a 
skOful divine, if there was one to be found at that time, 
might have availed himself to combat and overthrow all the 
others. The pure gold mingled with the base alloy in the 
treasures of the Vatican, might have easily led to the dis- 
covery of the fraud. It is true, that if any courageous 
adversary turned his attention towards it, the winnowing— 
fan of Rome immediately swept away this pure grain. But 
these very condemnations only served to augment the con- 
fusion. 

This confusion was inunense, and the pretended unity 
was but one wide disorder. At Rome there were the 4oc- 
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tmes of the court and the doctrines of the church. Hie 
faith of the metropolis differed from that of the proTuices. 
In the latter, too, this diversity was infinite. Tliere was 
the faith of the princes, of the people, and of the reli- 
gious orders. There was a distinction between the opinions 
of this convent and of that district, of this doctor and of that 
monk. 

In order that the truth might exist peaceably in the ages 
when Rome would have crushed her with its iron sceptre, 
she had followed the example of the insect that weaves a 
chrysalis of its threads in which to shelter itself during the, 
inclement season. And, strange to say, the instruments em- 
ployed by divine truth to this end were the so-much decried 
schoolmen, lliese industrious artisans of thought had un- 
ravelled every theological idea, and of all their threads had 
woven a web, under which it would have been difiicult 
for more skilful persons than their contemporaries to recog- 
nise the truth in its pristine purity. We may regret that 
the insect, so full of life, and glowing with the brightest 
colours, should enclose itself, to all appearance dead, in its 
dark cell; but in this covering Is its safety. The case 
was the same with truth. If the interested and suspicious 
policy of Rome, in the day of its power, had seen her un- 
veiled, it would have crushed her, or at least endeavoured so 
to do. Disguised as she was by the theologians of. the 
time, under endless subtleties ahd distinctions, the popes did 
not recognise her, or saw Jhat in this condition she could 
not injure them. They took the work and the workmen 
under their protection. But the season might come in 
which this hidden truth would raise her head, and throw 
off the toils that had covered her. Having gained new 
strength in her apparent tomb, she would be seen in the day 
of hei resurrection gaining the victory over Rome and its 
errors. This spring-time arrived. At the very period when 
these absurd coverings of the schoolmen were falling one after 
another under the skilful attacks and the sneers of the new 
generation, the truth issued from them, blooming In youth 
and beauty. 

It was not alone from the writings of the schoolmen that 
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powerful testimony was given to the truth. Chtistianitj 
had eveiywhere mingled something of its own life with the 
life of the people. The Church of Christ was a dilapidated 
building; but in digging,around it, a portion of the living rock 
on which it had been originally built was discovered among 
its foundations. Numerous institutions dating from the pure 
ages of the Church still existed, and could not fail to awaken 
in many souls evangelical sentiment? opposed to the pre- 
vailing superstition. Inspired men, the old doctors of HiQ 
Church, whose writings were deposited in various libraries, 
raised here and there a solitary voice, We may hope that 
it was listened to in silence b)^ many an attentive ear. Let • 
us not doubt that the Christians — and how pleasing is the 
thought I — ^had many brethren and sisters in. those monas- 
teries, where we too easily discover little else than hypocrisy 
and licentiousness. 

The Church had fallen, because the great doctrine of 
justification by faith in the Saviour had been taken awa^ 
from her. It was necessary, therefore, before she could rise 
again, that this doctrine should be restored to her. As soon 
as this fundamental truth should be re-established in 
Christendom, all the errors aLnd obsenrances that had taken 
its plaGer--all that multitude of saints, of works, penances, 
masses, indulgences, &c., would disappear. As soon as, the 
one only Mediator and his only sacrifice were acknowledged, 
all other mediators and sacrifices would vanish. " This 
article of justification," says a man whom we may consider 
enlightened on the matter,* "is what creates the Church, 
nourishes it, edifies it, preserves and defends it : no one can 
teach worthily in the Church, or oppose an adversary with 
success, if he does not adhere to this truth. This," adds 
the writer whom we ^uote, in allusion to the earliest pro- 
phecy, " is the heel that shall bruise the head of the serpent." 

God, who was preparing his work, raised up during the 
course of ages a long line of witnesses to the truth. But 
of this truth to which these generous men bore witness, 
they had not a sufficiently clear knowledge, or at least were 
not able to set it forth with adequate distinctness. Unable 
* Luther t6 Brentios. 
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to accomidish this task, they were all that they^sbould hare 
loeen to prepare the way for it Let us add, however, that 
if they were not ready for the work, the work was not 
leady for them. The measure was not yet full : the ages 
had not yet accomplished their preseribed course ; the need 
of the true remedy was not as yet generally felt 

Scarcely had Rome us&rped her power, before a strong 
opposition was formed against her, which was continued 
during the Middle Ages. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin, in the ninth century; 
Pierre de Bruys, his disciple Henry, and Arnold of Brescia, 
in the twelfth century, in Prance and in Italy, laboured to 
re*establish ihe worsWp of God in spirit and in truth ; but 
for the most part they looked for this worship too much in 
the absence of images and of outward observances. 

The Mystics, who have existed in almost every age, 
seeking in silence for holiness of heart, righteousness 
of life, and tranquil conmiunron with God, beheld with 
sorrow and affright the abominations of the Church. They 
carefully abstained from the quarrels of the schools and 
frpm the useless discussions under which real piety had 
been buried. They endeavoured to withdraw men from 
the vain fonnaUty of external worship, from the noise and 
pomp of ceremonies, to lead them to that inward repose 
of a soul which looks to God for all its happiness. They 
could not do this without coming into collision on every 
side with the received opinions, and without, laying bare 
the wounds of the Church. But at the same time they 
had not a clear notion of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
The Wald^ses, far superior to the Mystics in purity 
of doctrine, compose a long line of witnesses to the 
truth. Men more unfettered than the rest of the Church 
seem from the most distant times to liave inhabited the 
summits of the Piedmontese Alps ; their number was aug- 
mented and their doctrine purified by the disciples of Valdo. 
From their mountain-l^eights the Waldenses protested during 
a long smes of ages against the superstitions of Home** 
" They contend for the lively hope which they have in God 
• Nobla Lej^on. 
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through Christ — ^for the regeneraticm and interior ircviyal 
by faith, hope, and charity-^or the meritis of JesuB Christ, 
and the all-sufficiency of his grace and righteousness."* 

Yet this primal truth of the justification of sinners, — 
this main doctrine, that sliould have risen from the midst of 
all the rest like Mont Blanc frotn the bosom of the Alps, ^as 
not sufficiently prominent in their system. Its summit was 
not yet raised high enough. 

Pierre Vaud or Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons (1170), 
sold all his goods and gave them to the poor. He and his 
friends appear to have aimed at re-establishing the perfection 
of primitive Christianity in the common affairs of life. He 
therefore began also with the branches and not with the 
roots. Nevertheless his preaching was powerful because 
he appealed to Scripture, and it shook the Roman hierarchy 
to its very folmdations. 

WicklijQTe arose in England in 1360, and- appealed from 
the pope to the word of God : but tbe real internal wound in 
the body of thjB Church was in his eyes only one of the 
numerous symptoms of the disease. 

John Huss preached in Bohemia a century before Luther 
preached in Saxony. He seems to have penetrated deepef 
than his predecessors into the essence of christian truth. 
He prayed to Christ for grace to glory only in his cross 
and in the inestimaWe humiliation of his sufferings. But 
his attacksr were directed less against the errors of the 
Romish church than the scandalous lives of the clergy. Yet 
he was, if we may be allowed the expression, the John- 
Baptist of the Reformation. The flames of his pile kindled 
a fire in the Church that cast a brilliant tight into the 
surrounding darkness, and whose glimmerings were not to 
be so readily extinguished. 

John Huss did more : prophetic words issued from 
the depths of his dungeon. He foresaw that a real reforma- 
tion of the Church was at hand. When driven out of 
Prague and compelled to wander through the fields of 
Bohemia, where an immense crowd followed his steps and 
hung upon his words, he had cried out: "The wicked 
* Treatise on Antichrist, a work G6ntemp<»rary with the Nobla Leyyon. 
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ka^e begw bj ptepamg n tre^eroos snare for the goose.* 
Butif eren tl^ goose, whieh is (mlj a domestic bisd, n peaee- 
fal animal, and wbose flight is not y<^ fai^ in the mr, 
has neyertheless bniken through thdr toils, other birds, 
soaring more boldly to^rards the sky, will break through 
them with still greater force. . Instead of a fedble goose, the 
truth will send forth eagles and keen-eyed Yultures."-}: This 
prediction was fulfilled by the reformers. 

When the yenerable priest had been summoned by 
Sigismund's or^r before the council of C!onstanoe, and 
had been thrown into prison, the chape^ of Bethlehem,^ in 
which he had proclaimed the Grospd and the future triumphs 
of Christ, occupied his mind, much more than his own de- 
fence« One night the holy martyr saw in imagination, from 
the depths of his dungeon, the pictures of Christ that he 
had had {muted on the walls of his oratory, efi^usedby the pope 
and his bishops. This vision distressed him: but on the 
next day h^ saw many painters occuiued in restoring, these 
^gures in greater number imd in brighter colours. As 
soon as their task was ended, the painters, who wefe sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd, exclaimed : " Now let the 
popes and bishops come I they shall never efface them more T 
And many people r€poiced in Bethlehem, and I with them, 
adds John Huss. — ** Busy yourself with your defence 
rather than with your dreams,'' said his faithful friend, 
the knight of Chlum, to whom he had communicated this 
vision. ^' I am no dreamer," replied Huss, " but I niaintdn 
this for certain, that the image of Christ wiU never be 
effiiced. They have wished to destroy it, but it shall 
be painted afresh in all hearts by much better preachers than 
myselt The nation that loves- Christ will r^oice at this. 
And I, awaking fi:om among the d^ad, and rising, so to 
speak, from my grave, shall leap with great joy.''} 

A century passed away; and the torch of the Gospel, 
lighted up anew by the i^rmers, illiuninated indeed many 
nations, that rejoiced in its brightness. 

* Httss in ^e Bohemian language signifies gooie, 
t Epist. J. Httss, tempore anathematis scriptsB. 
$ HiiBS, £pp. tub temp, concilil scriptse. 
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But it was not only among those Whom the chmrch 
of Rome looks upon as her ^adrersaries that the word 
of life was heard during these ages. Catholicism itself-^ 
let us say it for our consolation — coimts numerous witnesses 
to the truth within its pale. The primitire building had 
been consumed ; but a generous fire smouldered beneath Its 
ashes, tmdfrom time to time sent forth mai^y brilliant sparks. 

It is an error to belieye that Christianity did not exist 
before the Reforination, save xmder the Roman-catholic 
form, and that it was not till then that a section of the 
Church assumed the fonn of Protestantism. 

-Among the doctors who flourished prior to the sixteenth 
century, a great number no doubt had a leaning towards 
the isystem which the Council of Trent put forth in 1562^; 
but many also inclined towards the doctrines profi^^sed 
at Augsburg by the Protestants in 1530; and the majority 
perhaps oscillated between these two poles. 

Anselm of Canterbury laid down as the very essence 
of Christianity the doctrines of the incarnation and atone- 
ment;* and in a work in which he teaches us how to 
fie, he says to the departing soul: "Look only to the 
merits of Jesus Christ." St. Bernard proclaimed with a 
powerful voice the mysteries of Redemption. "If my sin 
cometh from another," says he, " why should not my right- 
eousness be granted ttie in the same manner ? Assuredly it is 
better for me that it should bie given me, than that It should 
be innate."f Many schoolmen, and in later times the 
Chancellor Gerson, vigorously attacked the errors and abuses 
of the Church. 

But let us reflect above all on the thousands of souls, 
obscure and unknown to the world, who have nevertheless 
been partakers of the real life of Christ. 

A monk named Amoldi every day offered up this fervent 

prayer in his quiet cell : " Lord Jesus Christ I I believe 

that thou alone art my redemption and my righteousness."! 

* Cur Deus homo ! 

t £t sand mihi tutior donata quhm innata. De Erroribofl AbsBlaidi, 

t Credo qaod ta mi Domine Jesa Christe, solus es mea justitia el 
redemptio. Leibnitz, script. Brunsw. ili. 396. 
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Ckristopber of {Ttenheim, a pious blsh(^ of Basle, had his 
Bame inscribed on a picture painted on glass, which u 
stiH in that city, and surrounded it with this motto, 
which he desired to have continually before his eyes : " My 
h<^ is in the cross of Christ ; I ^eek gracCand not works."* 

A poor Carthusian friar, named Martin, wrote a touching 
confession, in which he says: "0 most merciful CrodI I 
know that I cannot be saved and satisfy thy righteousness 
otherwise than by the merits, by the most innocent passion, 

and by the death of thy dearly beloved Son Holy Jesus I 

idl my salvation is in tiiy hands. Tbon canst not turn away 
from me the hands of thy love, for they have created me, 
formed me, and redeemed me. Thou hast written my name 
with an iron pen, in great mercy and in an indelible manner, 
on thy side, on thy hands, and on thy feet," &c. &c. Then the 
good Carthusian placed his confession in b wooden box, and 
enclosed it in a hole he made in the wall of his cell.-}- 
- The piety of brother Martin would never have been known, 
if the box had riot been discovered on the 2l8t December 
1776, as some workmen w^e pulling down an old building 
that had formed part of the Carthusian convent at Basle. 
How many convents may not have concealed such treasures! 

But these holy men possessed this touching faith for 
themselves alone, and. knew not how to communicate it to 
others. Living in retirement, they could say more or less 
what brother Martin confided to his box : - ''^ And if I cannot 
confess these things with my mouth, I confess them at least 
with my pen and with my heart." J The word of truth was in 
the sanctuary of a few pious souls ; but, to use the language 
of the Gospel, it had not " free course" in the world. 

However, if they did not always confess aloud the doctrine 
of salvation, Ihcy were not afraid at least to protest openly, 
even in the bosom of the Church of Rome, against the abuses 
that disgraced it. 

* Spes mea crux Christi ; gratiam, non opera quscro. 

f Scieiifl posse me aliter non salrari, e( tibi satisflfteere nii^i per meri- 
tnm, &0. For these and simUar quotations, see Flaoius, CataL Test. 
Veritatis ; Wolfii Lect. MeWrabiles ; MUUer's ReUquien, &c. 

4: £t si hcBo prsedicta confiteri mm possum linguft, confiteor tamen 
eorde et soripto. 
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V Scarcely had the Coimcik of Coiu^iioe and Basle, in 
which Hiiss and ^his disciples had been condemned, t^minr 
ated their sittings, whqn this noble line of witnesses against 
Rome, which we haye pointed out, recommenced with gre^tQf 
brilliancy. Men pf generous dispositions, shocked at the 
abominations of the papacy, airosie like. the Old-Testament 
proi^ets, whose fate they also shared, and uttered like them 
thdlr denunciations in a voice of thunder. Their ]i)lood 
stained the scaffolds, and their a<sh(&s were scattered t^ the 
winds. 

Thomas Conecte, a Carmelite friar, appeared in Fland^. 
He dfi^lajred that '^ the grossest abomination^ were practised 
at Rome, ^hat the Church required a reform, and that so 
long as we served God, we should not fear the pdpe's ex!- 
. communications." * All the country listened with^nthusiasm; 
Rome condemned him to the stake in 14^2, and his con- 
temporaries declared that he had been translated to heav^i.-}- 

Cardinal Andrew, archbishop of Crayn, being sent to Rome 
as theemperor^s ambassador, was struck with dismay at di$- 
covmng that the .papal sanctity, in which he had devoutly 
believed, was a mere fiction; and in his, simplicity he aiMressed 
Sixtus iV. in the language of evangelical remonstrant^. 
Modkery and persecution were his only answer. Upon this he 
endeavoured In 1482 to assemble a new council at Basle. 
" The whole Church," said he, " is shaken* by divisions, 
heresies, sins, vices, unrighteousness, errors, and countless 
evils, so as to be nigh swallowed up by the devouring abyss 
of damnation*! For this reason we pi:oclaim a general 
council for the reformation of the Catholic faith and the puri- 
fication of morals." The archbishc^ was thrown into prison 
at Basle, where he died. The inquisitor, Henry Institoris, who 
was the first to oppose him, uttered these remarkable words: 
" All the world cri^ out and demands a council; ,but there 
is no human power that can reform the Church by a counciU. 
The Most High will find other means, which^are at present 

* B^ciraBd d'Azgentr^, Histoire de Breti^igne, p. 788. Paris, 16ia 

t lUe 9iuBmo idTit Olympo. Bajptisto HaDtuaniis, De Beatd vitA, 
in fine. 

$~A,Borbente gozgite dwnnati(»iis rabtimhi. J. H. Hottingeri Hist. 
Eccl. SsBcol., XT. 347. 
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unknown to us, dtbongh they may be at our very doofs, to 
bring back the Church to its pristine condition."* This re-* 
markable prophecy, deliTcred by an inquisitor, at the very period 
of Luther's biith, is the best apology for the Reformation. 

Jerome Savonarola shortly after entering the Dominican 
order at Bologna in 1475, devoted hamsdf to continual 
prayers, fastii^, and morti&»tiOQ, and cried, ^ l%ou, God, 
art good, itnd in thy goodness teach me thy righteousness;^^ 
He i^esached with ehergy in Flor^ce, to which city he had 
removed in 1489. His voice carried conviction; his coun- 
ten^ice was lit up wii^ enthusiasm ; and his action possessed 
enchanting grace. ^' We must re^n^rate the Churdi,^ said 
he; and he professed the great prhicipte that aknie,(»)uld 
ciffect thia,>icegeneration. "God," he exclaimed, "remits 
die sins of meh, and justifies them by his mercy. There are 
as many compasrions in heaven as there are justified men 
upon earth ; for none ate saved by their own works.^ No 
man can boast of himself ; and i^ in the presence of God, we 
oould ask all these justified sinners — ^Have yon been saved 
by your 6wn strength ?— all would reply as with one voice, 
* Not unto us, Lord! not unto us; but to thy name be 
Ae glory r — ^Therefore, O God, do I seek thy mercy, and I 
bring not unto thee my own righteousness; but when by 
thy grace thou justifiest me, then thy righteousness belongs 
tmto me; for grace is the righteousness of God. — So k>ng, 
man, so lon^ as thou believest not, thou art, because of thy 
gin, destitute of grace. — God, save me by thy righteous- 
ness, that is to say, in thy Son, who alone among mm. was 
found without sin I**! Thus 4id the grand and holy doctrine of 
jimtificataon 1^ isAth gladden Savonarola's heart. In vain did 
thepresidents of the Churches oppose him ;§ he knew that^he 

* AHain modom Altissimns proourabit, nobis qiiifiem pro. anno inoog- 
nituBiy Hcet hea ! pns foribus existat^^ut ad pristinnm statum ecclesia re- 
deat. T. H. Hotting. Hist Eccl. Ssec. zv. p. 413. 
- + Bonns es in, et in bonitate tuA, doce me jnstifioationes tuas; Bate- 
■tasi YitsB SelectonixB Yironun, p. 112. Lond. 1681. 

X Meditationes in Psalmos ; Prediche fiopra 11 Salmo ; Qnam bonni 
Israel, &c. ; Sermones supra Archam Noe^ &c. 

§ Inter omnes yerft persecntoresj potissimi^ Eededss pnMidef. 
Batednsip. 118. 

VOL.1. . E 
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(Hrades of God were iieur above ^ risible Church, and that he 
must proclaim these oracles with the aid of the Chtirch, with- 
out it, or eyen in [q)ite of it " Fly,** cried he, " fly for from 
Babylon r and it was Rome that he thus designated, and 
Rome erelong replied in her usual manncTr In 1497, the 
in£amous Alexander YL' issued a, brief against him ; and in 
1498, torture ^md the stake terminated this reformer's life. 

J<^ Vitrarius, a Franciscan monk o^ Toumay, whose 
monastic spirit does not appear to have^ been of a yery lofty 
range, yigorously attacked the corruptions of the Church. ^^It 
is bettOT to cut a child's throat (besaid) than to plac^ him in 
a religious order that is not reformed.**-If thy eurate, or ai^ 
oth«r priest, detains a woman in his house, jrou should go 
and drag tilie woman by f»rce, or otherwise, out of the 
house. — ^There ar^ some .who repeat certain prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, tiiat they may .see h^ at the hour of death. 
But thou shalt see the deril, and not the virgin." A recan- 
tation W2» required, imd the monk gave way in X498. 

John Lallier, doct(»r of the Sorboone, stood forth in 1484 
against the tyrannical domini(m of the hierarchy. ^^ All the 
clergy/' said he, " have received equal power from Christ. 
— ^The Roman Church is not the head of other Churches. — 
You should keep the commandments of God and of the 
apostles : and as for the commandments of bishops and aK 
the other lords of the Church. . . . ; . they are but straw I They 
have ruined the Church by their^n*afty devices.^ — ^The priests 
(rf the Eastern Church sin not by marrjring, and I believe 
tiiat in the Western Church we should not sin were we also 
to marry. — Since the time of Sylvester, the Romish Chujrehte 
no longer the Church of Christ, but a state-chuoch — a monej-^ 
getting church. — ^We are not bound to believe in the legends 
of the saints, any more than in the Chronicles of France." 

John of Wesalia, doctor of divinity at Erfnrth, a man 
distinguished for his energy and talents, attacked the errors 
on which the hierarchy was founded, and proclaimed the. 
Holy Scriptures as the oidy source of faith. ^* It is not re- 
ligion (by which he meant a monastic life) that saves us," 

* D* Argentr^ CpUeeUo Jndiokmim de Noyis Erroribns, u. S4a 
t Ibidem. 
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said he to tiie monks f ^ it i» the grace of GK)d. — QaA 
from all eternity haef established a l)dok in which he luui 
written the names of all his elect. Whoever is not mscribed 
therein, will never be so ; and whoever is therehi inscribed, 
win never see his name blottM ont. — It is by the grace of 
Grod alone that the elect are saved. He whom God is 
willing to save by the gift of hitf grace, wiH be saved, though 
aH the priests in the world should wish to condemn and 
excommunicate himi. And he whom God wifl condemn, 
though all should wish to save him, will nevertheless be 
condemned.* — ^By what audacity do the successes oi the 
aposfies enjoin, not whlit Christ has presdibed in Yob holy 
books, but "v^hat they themselves have devised, carried 
away, as they are, by thirst for >gc4d and by the desir^ ol 
ruling? — ^I despise the Pope, the Church and the Councils, 
and I give Christ the glory.** W^i^a, having arrived 
gradually at these convictions^ professed them boldly from the 
pulpit, and entered into cOmtnunication with the dogates 
from the Hussites. Feeble, and bending unde^ the weight 
of years, a prey to sickness and leaning upon his staff, this 
courageous old man appeared with tottermg stepd before ihe 
Inquisition, and perished in its dungeons in 1482. 

John of Goch, prior of Malines, about the same period, 
extolled christian liberty as the essence of every virtue. 
He charged the prevailing doctrines with Pelagianism, 
and denominated Thomas Aquinas " the prince of error." 
" The canonical scriptures alone," said he, " are entitled to 
a sure confidence, and have an undeniable aniiiority. The 
writings of the ancient * Fathers have no autiiority, but so 
far as they are conformable with canonical tmth.^ The 
common proverb says truly: Satan would he ashamed to 
think of what o monk dares undertake,^ * 

But the most remarkable of these forerunners of the Re- 
f(»rmation was undoubtedly John Wessel, sumamed '' the 
Light of the World," a man full of courage and of love for 



* £t quern D6U0 Tttlt damnare, si omnea yeUeni huno ealTtae, 
iste damnaretur. Paradoza Damnata, &c., 1749. Mognntise. 

t Antiquqirum patrmn soripta tantum habeni aactoritatis, quantmn 
eanoBieiD Teritati sunt c<»]fQnnia. Epist. Apologet. Aatwezp, 1521. 
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Ike tratb, who was dxyttot Ib diTinity successiTdy nt Cologne^ 
Loavainy Faris^ Heidelberg, and Grroningen, ajid of whom- 
Luther Bays : ^' Had I read his woHls sooner, my enemies 
might have thought I had derived ey^ thing from Wessel, 
so much are we of <me mind."^ — ^** St Paul and, St James,** 
says Wessel, ^ preach different but not contrary doctrines. 
Both maintain that ' the just ^hall live by faith ;' but by a 
fiddi working by 'c)uurity. . He wlio, at the sound of the 
Gbspel, belteyes, desires, hopes, trusts in tiie glad tidings, 
and loves Hini who justifies and Messes him, ibrthwitk 
yields himself up entirdy to Him whom he loves, and 
attributes no merit to himself, since he kiu>ws that of himself 
he has nothing.r{---*Thesheq) must discern the things on which 
he feeds, and avoid a Corrupted nutriment, even when pre-^ 
sented by the shepherd hinuielf. The people should fdlow 
Ifhe shepherd into the pastures ; iHit when he ceases to lead 
them into the pastures, he. is^ no ionger a shepherd, and 
&en, tAnce he does not ^Ifil his duty, the flock is. not bound 
to follow hifd. Nothing is more effectual to the destruction 
el the Church than a corrupted clargy. All Christiims, 
even* the humblest and most simple, are bound to resist 
those who are destroymg the Church.} We must obey 
the prec^ts of doctors and of prelates only according to 
the measure laid down by St Paul (1 Thess. y. 21) ; that is to 
say, so far as, * sitting in Moses' seat,' they teach acc(Mxling 
to Mos€». We are Grod's servants, and not the pope's, as it 
is said : Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God^ and him 
cnly shalt thou serve. The Holy Spirit has reserved to 
himself the work of renewing, vivifying, preserving, and 
increasing the unity of the Church, and has not abandoned 
it to the Roman pontiff, who frequently cares nothing 
about it — Cven her sex does not prevent a woman, if she 
is lEdthful and prudent, and if she has charity shed abroad 

* Ade6 spiritiiB utrhisqiie concordat. Farrago WesseH, in pr»f. 

i* Extentus iotas et propenins in enm quein arnat^ a qno eredil^ 
cnpit, sperat, oonfidit, jnstificatar, nihil sibi ipsi tribnit, qui scit nihil 
h al N>f f > e< 80. De Ma^^. Passioms, cap. jM* Opera^ p. 553. 

t Nemo rna^pai Eocloaiaia deetmit, qnikm c<»raptuB olenu. Bestm- 
ioiibiit Eoeleaiam omnes Christiam, teDontor xoBistereu Po Fotestato 
£cel«LOpp.,p.7S9. 
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in her heart, from being able to feel, judge, approre, and 
decide by a judgment that God will ratify.'* 

Thus, in proportion as the Reformation drew nigh, were 
the voices multiplied that proclaimed the truth. We might 
be led to say that the Church intended showing by these 
means that the Beformation existed before Luther. Pro- 
testantism arose in the Church on the very day in which 
flie germs of Popery showed themselves; as in the political 
world conservative principles have existed from the very 
moment when the despotism of nobles or the disorders of 
Actions have raised their heads. Protestantism was some- 
times even stronger than the Papacy in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation. What could Rome 
oppose to all the witoesses we have just heard, at the time 
when their voices re-echoed through the earth? — ^A (ew 
monks without either learning or piety. 

To this we may add, that the Reformation had taken root, not 
only among the doctors of the Church, but also among the 
people. The opinions of Wickliffe, issuing from ^Oxford, 
had spread over all Christendom, and had found adherents 
in Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, and Prussia. In Bohemia, 
from the very bosom of discord and of war,had comfe forth at 
last a peaceful and christian community, reminding the world 
of the primitive Church, and giving powerful testimony to 
the grand principle of Gospel opposition, that ** Christ, and 
not Peter and his successors, is the rock on which the Church 
is founded," Belonging equally t6. the German and Scla- 
vonic races, these simple Christians had sent forth mission- 
ariei^ into the midst of the various nations who spoke their 
language, noiselessly to gain over followers to their opinions. 
Nicholas ^uss, who was twice visited by them at Rostock, ~^ 
began in 1511 to preach openly against the pope.* 

It is important to notice this state of affi^irs. When the 
Wisdom from on high shall utter his lessons in a still louder 
voice, there will be minds and hearts everywhere to listen 
to theml When the Husbandman^ who has been continually 
traversing his Church, shall go forth to a new and to a 
greater sowing, the BoQ wiU lie propamd to mttivd d^ 
* Widfii Loci. Idnaarab., ii. p. 27. 
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When the tnunpet of the Angel of the covenant, that has nerar 
ceased to be heard m the world, shall send forth a louder 
peal, numbers will gird thenM;elYes to the battle. 

The Church ^eady had a presentiment that the hour gI, 
combat was approaching. If more than one philosofdier 
umounced in some measure, during the last century, the 
revolution ia which it closed, shall we be astonished that 
many doctors at the end of the fifteenth century had fore- 
seen the approadiing change that would regenerate the 
Church? 

Andrew Proles, provincial of the Augustines^; who for 
nearly half a c^tury presided over that congregation, and 
^ho, with unshaken firmness, maintained in his order the 
doctrines of St. Augustine, being assembled with his brethren 
in the convent of Himmelspibrtc, near Wemigerode, used 
often to stop them while reading the word of 6od, and 
say : " My brethren I ye hear the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures I They declaxe that by grace we are what we are, 
and that by it alone we hold all that we possess. Whence 
then proceed so much darkness and such horrible supersti- 
tions?, Oh, my brethren! Christianity needs a bold and 

a great reform, and methinks I see it already approaching." 
Then would the monks cry out, " Why do you not begin 
thifj reform yourself, and oppose such a cloud of errors ?"-^ 
" You see, my brethren," replied the aged provincial, ^^ that 
I ain bent with the weight of years, and weak in body, and 
that I have not the learning, ability, and eloquence, that so 
great an undertaking requires. But God will raise up a 
hero, who, by his age, strength, talents, learning, genius, and 
eloquence, Sihall hold the foremost place. He will begin the 
Eeformation i he ynU. oi^se error, and God will give him 
bddness to resist Che mighty ones of the earth."* An old 
monk (rf Himmelspforte, who had often hejard these words, 
communicated them to Fladus. It was in the very order 
of which Proles was provincial that the Christian hero he 
foretold was to appear, 

A monk named John Hilten was an inmate of the Fran- 

* Ezettal»t Braiiiuis hopraiH sota^ linhan, FbusM OM. Tmtin$L 
Veritati8,p.843. . 
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ciscan convent at Eisenach in Tliaringia. The prophecies 
of Daniel and the Revelation of St John were his especial 
stud]^. He even wrote a commentary on these works, and 
censured the most flagrant ahnses of the monastic life. The 
exasperated monks threw him into prison. His advanced 
age and the filtl^iness of his dungeon hrought on a danger- 
ous illness : he asked for the superior, and the latter had 
scarcely arrived before he hurst into a violent passion, 
and^ without listening to the prison^'s complaints, bitterly 
abused his doctrine, that was opposed, adds the chronicle, 
to the monks' kitchen. The Franciscan, forgetting his 
malady and groaning heavily, replied : " I bear your insults 
calmly for the love of Christ ; for I ,have ssud nothing that 
can endanger the monastic stat& : I have only censured its 
most crying abuses. But,*^ continued he (according to 
what Melancth(m records in his Apology for tiie Augsburg 
Confession of Faith), " another man vnll arise in the year 
of our Lord 1516 : he wUl de$troy yofi, and you shall not he 
able to resist Mm.^* John Hilten, who had prophesied 
that the end of the world would come in 1^1, was less 
mistaken in pointmg out the year i^bea the future Re- 
ftm^r woidd appear. Not long after, he was bom in a 
small village at a little distance from the monk's dungeoa: 
in this very town of Eiseniich he commeticed his studies, 
and only one year later than the imprisoned Mar had stated, 
he publicly entered upon the R^prmation. 

* Alius quidem veniet... Apologia Oonf. Aug. ziii., Do Toiis Mon- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Third Ftepsniiioi»--Let(<»--BeTiml---B0Oonectfoiis of Antiqiutj in 
Italy— Influenee of ibe Hnmanists— Ghristianity of Dante— YiJla— 
Infidelity in Italy— Platonic Philosophy— Commencemeni of Learning 
in Gemumy— Yonng Students— Printhiif—CanjMtoristics of GernuRi 
Litora(nre:-The Learned and the Solioolmen--ANew World— BMoUin 
—Renchlin in Italy— His Ijabours-*-HiB Infiaence in Gfermany--Mys- 
txoism— Contest with the Dominicans. 

Te^b princes aiid people, liting members of the Churcli and 
theolo^ans, weifetebonring'eacb in thar sphere to prepare 
the work which the si^^teenth century was to accomplish. 
Bnt the Reformation was destined to find another auxiliary 
in learning. Hie human mind was gainiiig strength. This 
circumstance alone would hare wrought its ^siancipation. 
Let but a small seed fell near a time-eaten wall, and as the 
tree grows up, the wall will be overthrown. - 

The Roman pontiff had constituted himself the guardian 
of the people, and his superior intelligence rendered this an 
easy task. For a long time he had kept them in a state of 
pupUage, but now they were breaking bounds on every 
side. This venerable guardianship, which derived its origin 
from the principles of eternal life and civilisation that Rome 
had communicated to |he barbarous nations, could no longer 
be exercised without opposition. A formidable anti^gioniAt 
had taken up his position against it in order to control it. 
^The natural tendency of ,the human mind to expand, 
to examine, to learn, had given birth to this new power. 
Men's eyes were opened : they demanded a reason for eaqh 
step taken by this long-venerated guide, under whose direc- 
tion they had walked in silence, so long as their eyes were 
closed. The nations of modem Europe had passed the age of 
in&ncy ; their manhood was beginning. Their artless and 
credulous sknplicity had given way to an inquiring spirit, — 
to a reason impatient to fathom things to the very bottom. 
They asked what had been Ok)cf« object in making a levela- 
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tion to the world, and whether men had a right to set diem- 
selves up as mediators between God and their ImA^eli. 

One thing only could have saved the Church : tiliis was to 
elevate itself still higher than the people. To be on a level 
with them was not sufficient. But men soon found, on the 
contraiy, that she was much below them. She began to 
take a downward course, at the very time that they were 
fi^scending. When men began to soar towards the regions 
of intelligence, the priesthood was found engrossed in earthly 
pui^suiti and human interests. It is a phenomenon that has 
often been renewed in history. The eaglet's wings had 
grown ; and there was no man whose hand could reach it 
and stay its flight. / 

It was in Italy that the human mind first began to soar 
' above the earth. 

The doctrines of the schoolmen and romantic poetry had 
never reigned undisturbed in that peninsula. Some faint 
recollections of antiquity had always remained in Italy, — ^re- 
collections that were revived in great strength towards the 
end of the Middle A^es, and which erelong communicated a 
fresh impulse to the human mind. 

Aheady in the fourteenth century had Dante and Petrarch 
revived the credit of the ancient Roman poets ; at the same time 
tiie former placed the mightiest popes in his " Inferno," and 
the second called ^th boldness for the primitive constitution 
of the Church. At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
John of Ravenna taught the Latin literature with great re- 
nown at Padua and Florence ; and Chrysoloras interpreted 
the masterpieces of Greece at Ploretice and at Pavia. 

While learning was tlius issuing from the prisons in 
which it had been held captive- in Europe, the East imparted 
fresh light to the West. The standard of Mahomet, plahtbd 
on the walls of Constantinople in 1453, had driven its learned 
men into exile. They had carried the learning of Greece 
with them into Italy. The torch of the ancients rekindled 
the minds that had been for ages quenched in darkness. 
George of Trebizond, Argyropolos, Bessarion, Lascaris, Chal- 
condylas, and many others, inspired the West with their 
own love for Greeice and its noble works of gei^s. The 

s2 
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pactum of the Italinns was awakeiied; and there, arose m 
Italy a great number of learned men, among whom shonp 
Gasparino, Anrispa, Aretino, Poggio, and Valla, who en- 
dearoured in like manh^ to restore the writers of ancient 
Rome to the honour they merited. There was at that period 
a great ^Mirst of lightj and Kome was doome4 to sufifer by it. 
This passion for antiquity which took possession of th^ 
hvmanisUy shook in the most elevated minds their attach- 
ment io the Churoh, for " no man can serve two masters.** 
At the same time the studies to ,which they devote^ 
themselves, placed at the disposition of these learned men 
a method entirely, new and unknown to the schoolmen, of 
examining and judging the. teaching of the Church, Finding 
in the KW6, muc)i more than in the works of theologians, 
the beauties that charmed them in the classic authors, 
the humanists were fully inclined to place the Bible above 
the doctors. They reformed the taste, and thus prepared 
the way for the Reformation of the faith. . 

These scholars, it is true, loudly, protested that their 
studies did not strike at the faith. of the Church; yet they 
attacked the schoolmen long before the Eefonners did, 
and turned into ridicule those barbarians, those " Teutons," 
who had existed but xjot Uved,* Some even proclaimed 
Ihe doctrines of the Gospel, and laid hands on what Rome 
held most dear. Dante, although adhering to many Romish 
doctrines^ had already proclaimed the power of faith, as did 
the reformers. " It is true faith thai renders us citizens of 
heaven,** said he.f " Faith according to the Gospel is thq 
principle of life; it is the spark th^ spreading daily mo^e 
and m(»re, becomes a living flame, and shines on us, like a 
star in beaten. Without feitti there is no good work, nor 
upright life, that can avail us. ISowever great be the sin, 
the arms <^ Divine ^ace are wider still, and embrace all 
who turn to God.J The soul is not lost through the 
anathemas of the pontiff; and eternal love can still reach 

* Qui ne fiTei^ quidem yiyebant. Politiani £pp. ix. 8. 

f Parad. xziy. 44. 

t Oriibil furon li p«ccati miei ; 
Ma la boBt4 iiifiiiita ha si'gnui bracda, 
Ond pff«itde oid ohe si riyolre a lei. Porgatoir. iii. 121-124. ^ 
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ity 80 kmg ashope la^ttdm her T^cdaatbtosMNB.* From God, 
finwi God alooe, cometh our , righteousness by fieuth.'' And 
speaking of the Church, Duite exclaims : " my bark, how 
deeply art thoa ladeif I CoBstantine, what mischief has bera 
engendered,. I will not say by thy conyersion,- but by Uiat 
(Bering wMch the wealthy father tiien received from ^ee T 

Somewhat later, Laufentius Yalia applied. the study of 
antiquity to the opinions of the Church: he denied the 
authenticity of the correspondence between Christ and King 
Abgar; he njected Hie tradition of the drawing up of the 
Apos|W Ci^ed ; and sapped the foundation on which reposed 
the pretended donation of Constantincf 

6dll this great ll^t which ^e study of antiquity threw 
out in the fifteenth century was calculated only to destroy ^ 
it eould not build up. Neither Homer nor Ykgil oouM save 
the Churdi. The revival of learning, sciences, and arts, 
was not the principle of the Reformation. Hie paganian of 
the poets, as it reappeared in Italy, rather confirmed the 
pagimism of the heart The scepticism of the followers 
of Aristotle, and the contempt for every thing that did 
not appertain to philology, took possession of many literary 
men, and gngend^^ an m<5redulity which, even while 
a^BBcting submission to tiie Church, attacked the most 
important truths of religion. Peter Pomponatius, the most 
distinguished representative of this impious .tendency, 
publicly taught at Bologna and Padua that the immor- 
tality of the soul and Ihe doctrine of providence were mere 
philosc^iliical problems.^ John Francis Pico, nephew of 
Pico of Mirandola^ speaks of one pope who did not believe 
in God;$ ani of another who, having aekno^ndedged to a 
Mend his disbelief in the immortality of the soul, ai^ieared 
to him one night ^tifter death, and said : ^^ Alas I the eternal 
fire ^at is ndw eonsuming me makes me feel but too 

* Per lor maladizion si non si perde, 

Che non possa tomar Petemo amore, 

Mentre che la speranza ha fl<M* dd Terde. Pmgator. ill. lS4-13(r. 
t De ementita ConateBturi denatione deolamatio ad P^kpam. 0pp. 
Baflii,1543* ^ ^ 

t De Immortalitate AnimsB, De Prsdestinatione et Pvovidentia, &e. 
§ Qni nullnm Deum credena. J. F. Piei de JPide, Opp. U. 830. 
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BttnaMf tiK hnxmets^ty of that soul which I hacLtbottght 
-worM die with the bodyP Hifg may x^raind tt« of thoee 
remaiiukble words i^poken/it is asserted, by Leo X. to M? 
secretary Bembo ; ^ Erery age knows how usefal thid 
fkbte of Christ has been to us and ours^*..*..« Contemptible 
superstitionft weie attacked, but incredulity with its disdam« 
M and mocking sneer was set up in their place. To laugh 
at erery thing, even at tdiat was most holy, was I3ie fashion 
anddieba^of afre^hiuker^ Religion was considered only 
as a means of gorermng the woili " I fear,'* siud Erasmus 
in 1S16, '^ that widi the study of ancient literature, the vldea 
paganispi will reappear." 

It is true that then, as after the ridicule of the Augustan 
age, and as eren in our days after the sneers of the lasl 
century, a new Ratonism arose and attacked this rash 
seeptidism, and sought, like the philosophy of the present 
times, to -inspire a certain degree ^^ respect for Christianity, 
saad to rekindle a^ religious, feeling in the heart The Medici 
at Florence encours^ed these eflforts of the Platonists. But 
no merely philosophical religion can eyer regenerate the 
Church or the world. It may lose its strength in a kind 
of mystical enthusiasm ; but as it is supercilioi}s, and de-- 
Ibises the preaching of the cross of Christ, pretending to see 
in the Gospel doctinnes little else but figures and symbols, 
incom]»»hensible to the majority of mankind, it will ev^ be 
powodess to reform and save. 

What ^en would have been the result, bad real Christi- 
anity not reai^)eared in the world, and if faith had not once 
more filled all hemrts with its own strength and holiness? 
The Eef<mnatipn preserved both religion and society. 1^ 
tiie Church of Rome had had God's glory and the welfare of 
Hw people at heart, she would have Welcomed the Refomia^ 
ti<Hi with joy. But what was this to a Leo the Tenth ? 

And yet a torch could not be lighted in Italy without 
its rays shming beyond the Alps. The afl&irs of the 
Church kept up a continual intercourse betweeh this penin- 
Biila and the other parts of Christendom. The hnirbarims 
felt erelong the superiority and superciliousness of th& 
* Eft de ChiiBU fkbala. MornsBi HisK^I^Pfttilifl^p. 820. 
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Bafittis, i^d began to be asbctned of ihei!f cteiBeiB of 
faiigiiage and of style* A feir jowkg nobtenoi, such aH 
Daifang^ Laagmiyand Spieg^foarg,biitniog witb tiie desire of 
ktowlcNlgey Visited Italy, and: brougbt bade to Gennan/ 
and imparted to their firknds the learhii^ the gtanmiai'^ 
and the ebssie authofs ibey so mudi denied.* Soon^ thsnS 
a{)peared a man of distrngaiahed tidetlts, Bodolpb Agirieola, 
whose ieahiilig aiid genitts ^gA fai biimaa great veneraiion 
as if be had Mved in the age of Angnstns or of P^eles« 
Hhe aidonr of Ins mind and the fintigaes of ithe school 
woire bim ont in a few years; but in the interconxiie <rf* 
priTate life he had tndiied ^ noUe disdpies, who earned 
tbeir master's zeal over aU Germany. Often when assembled 
aioiuid him had tfaejldeptored the dadcness of thid Oinidv 
and asked why St. Panl so frequently repeats that men 
are justified by feitii and not by wo(rk8.f .....iAt the fe^ 
of these new teadiers Was soon gadiored a youtbfiii but rode 
bitod ei scholars, firbiig upon alms, studying without boofka; 
and who, divided into societies of priests of Bacchus, arqne*- 
bnsiers, and oAers, passed in disorderly troops from town 
to town, and from BdaxnA to scbooL No matter ; these strange 
companies were tibe beginning of a literary public. GraduaBy 
the ouurterpieces of antiqi^ity issued from the German presses 
and siq)pianted ihe schoohn^; and the art of printing^ 
discoTer^d at Mentz in 1440, multiplied tiie Toices that 
boldly mnoastrated agaihst the corruptions of th^ Gburcht 
aild those not less poweifrd, wlu^ inyited tibe human mind 
hito new paths <^ inquiry. 

The study of aaeient Mteratnce produced very different 
efibqts in Germany from those which fidilowed it in Italy and 
in Franee : it was Ibere oombined with faith. The Gennans 
immectiatdy looked fer the advaalage tbat might accrue to 
rdigien from tl^se new litei^ary pursuits. What had produced 
in Italian nunds Mttle more than a minute and bafren refine^ 
ment of the understanding, perraded tbe wholes being of the 
Gennans^ warmed their heairts, SDd prepared them for a^ 

* Hamelmuui, lUlatio Hist. Tbis firot impiilse has been enoneously . 
ascribed to Thomas it Kempis. Delprat orer G. Groote, p. 280. 
t Fide jmtos esse. Melaoeth. Deol. L 691 
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brighter Kght The first restorers of leanui^ m Italy and in 
France were remarkable (ox their levity, and freqnently also 
for their immorality. Their snecesscHrs in Germany, anunattid 
by a serious fe^g, zealously went in search of truth. 
Italy, offering up her incense to literature and profane 
leaniing,. beheld the rise of a sceptical opposition. Gknrmatoy, 
occupied with deep thedogical questions, and thrown bade 
upon herself saw the rise of an <^q)osition based on fiiidi. 
Ih Uie one country the foundations of th^ Churdi were 
undermined ; in the oth^ they were re-established on their 

* true basis. A r^narkable sockty was formed in the empire, 
composed of liberal, generous-minded, and learned men, 
who counted princes among their number, and who en^ 
deavoured to make learning profitable to religion. Some 
l»rought to their studies the humble faith of children ; 
others, an enlightened and penetrating intellect, inclined 
perhaps to overstep the bounds of legitimate fireedom and 
critidsm : yet both contributed to clear the entrance of ^ 
t^nple from the superstitions that had encumbered it. 

The monkish theologians perceived their danger^ and 
began to clamour against these very studies which th^ had 
tolerated in Italy and France, because they had there gone 
hand in hand with Mvolity and profligacy. A eonbpira^ 
was formed amongst them against literature and science^ 
ft>r behind them faith was seen advandng. A monk, 
cautioning a person against, the heresies of Erasmus, was 
asked in what they consisted* '•He admowledged that he 
had not read the work of which he was speaking, and could 
only say that ^^ it was writt^ in too pure Latinity." 

The disdples of learning and the scholastic divines soon 
can^ to op^ war. The latter beheld with alarm Ihe mov»- 
ment that was taking place in the realms of intellect, and 

^thought that immobility and darimess wouM be the surest 
guardians of the ChutcL It was to save Rome Ihat they 
oi^sed &e revival of letters ; but in this they contributed 
to its M. Rome herself had a great share in produdi^ 
this result. Momentarily led astray under the pontificate 
of Leo X., she deserted her old Mends, and clasj^d her youn|^ 
adversaries in her armn. P^^ieiy and kaming Inrmed an 
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&ai aeeisnoi Hkdy to disgolve. the union between 
tlie BfonasUe orders and ^he hierarch}^ The popes did not 
at the first glance perceiye that what they had taken for a 
plaything was in rec^ty a sword that might cause their 
death. In like mann^, durmg the last century, princes 
were se^ wdeoming to their cop:ts political and philoso- 
phical principles which, had they yielded to all their in- 
fiiienees, would have overtumed their thrones. Such an 
allianee was not of long duration. Learning went forward, 
without a care as to what might endj^nger the power of its 
patrofiu The monks and schoolmen were well aware that to 
desert the pope would be to abandon themselves : and the 
pqpe, notwithstanding the brief patronage he accorded to^ 
the fine arts, was not less active, when he saw the dang^, 
in taking measures the most contrary to the spirit of the 
times. 

. The universities defended themselves,. as best they could, 
against the intrusion of this new light* Bhagius was ex- 
pelled from Cologne, Celtes frotn Jjeipsic,.and Hermann von 
dem Busch from Rostock. StiU the new doctors, and the 
ancient classics with them, gradually established themselves, 
and frequently with the aid of the ruling princes, in these 
superior academies. In despite of the schoolmen, societies 
of grammarians and. of poets were soon formed in them. 
Every thii^ was to be converted into Greek aiid Latin, 
evexi to their very names. How. could the admirers of 
Sc^hodes and of Virgil, be known by such barbarous appel- 
laticms as Krachenberger or Schwarzerd? At the same 
time a s|Hrit of independence spread through the universities. 
Thestodents were no longer seen in seminarist fashion^ with 
their books under their arms, walking demurely, respect^ 
fully^ and with downcast eyes, behind their masters. The 
petulanee of Mastial and of Ovid had passed into these new 
disciples of the Muses. They hailed with transport the 
i^icule heaped on the dialectic theologiims ; and the heads 
oi the literary movement were sometimes accused of favour- 
ing, and even of exciting, the disorderly jNroceedings of the 
sehokMu 
Thus a new world, sprang out of antiquity, had arisen in 
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tie midst of the world of the Middle Ages. The two potkii^ 
could not avdd conuog to blows : a etniggle was at faafidL 
It was the mildest champion of literatttfe, an old mall 
drawing near the close of his peacefhl career, who was iff 
hegln the conflict. 

In order that the truth might prove triumphant, it waf 
necessary first that the weapons by wMeh she was to con« 
quer should be brought forth from the arsenals wiiwe 
they had lain buried for ages. These weapons were the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament It was 
necessary to revive in Christendoin the love and 'the stttdy of 
sacred Greek and Hebrew learning. The man whom the 
providence of God selected for tins task was named «Mu| 
Reuchlin. 

The sweet voice of a child had been remaiked in the 
choir of the church at Pforzheim, and had attracted Ah 
notice of the MargraVe of Baden. It was that of John 
Beuchlin, a boy of agreeable manners and lively disposition, 
the son of a worthy^ burgess of that town. Tlie mai'grave 
soon showed him ^special fovour, and made choice of him 
in 1473 to accompany his son Fri^erfck to the university of 
Paris. 

The son of the usher of Pforzheim, in transp(^ts of joy, 
arrived with the prince at this school, then the most cel^ttrated 
of the West Here he found the Spartan Hermonymos and 
John Wessel, the light of the worid ; and had now an oppo^ 
tunlty of studying Greek and H^rew undar able masters, 
of which languages^ there was at l^t time no professor in 
Germany, and of which he was one day to be the restorer In 
the home of the Reformation. The young and indig^t 
German transcribed for richer students the^ rhapsodies of 
Homer and the orations of Isocrates, gaining titud the 
means of prosecuting his own stncBes and of pui^asteg 
books. 

But he heard other things from the mouth of Wess^ 
that made a deep impression on his mind. '^The popes 
may err. AH human satisiacti<ms are blas|riiemy against 
Christ, who has reconciled and completely justiied tile 
humian race. To G^ alone bdonge the power of gmng 
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plemiry a})8oktidii. tt 10 not necdddaiy to eatress out rim 
to tile pi^t Thete is- no piirgat<^ unlefls it be God hin' 
BjM, who ic a deyonring fbre, and who cleanseth from all 
impurity." "" 

Refudiiin had barely attained the age of twenty years, 
when he taught philosophy and Greek and Ijatin at Basle; 
and — what then passed for a miracle-^a German was heard 
speaking Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to feel uneasy, when they saw 
these generous jpirits searching into the ancient treasures. 
"The Romans m^ke wry faced," said ReuchMn, **and cry 
out, pretending thait all these literary pursuits are contrary 
to the Romish j^ety, because the Greeks are schismatics. 
Ohl what toil and suffering must be undergone to restore 
wisdom and learning to Germany I" 

Not long after, Eberhard of WicN«mberg invited Reuchlin 
to Tubingen to adorn that rising unirersity. In 1483, he 
took him with him inta Italy. Chalcondylas, Aurispa, and 
John Pico of Mirandola, were ^is^ friends and companion9 
at Florence. At Rome, when Eberhard had a sol^nn 
audience of the pope, surrounded by his cardinals, Reuch^ 
fiii deliyere^ an address in such pure and elegant Latinity, 
that the assembly, who expected nothing of the kind from a 
barbarous German, was filled with astonishment, and the 
pontitr exclaimed : " This man certainly desenres to rank 
with the best orators <^ France and Italy." 

Ten yearft later Reiidilin wad oemipdled to take refrige , 
at Heidelberg, at the court of the Elector Philip, to escape 
the vengeance of Eberiiard's successor. Philip, in conjunc- 
tion with Jdm of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, his friend 
and chancellor, endeavoured to diffuse the light diat was 
beginning to dawn in every part of Germany. JDalbei^ 
had founded a fibrary, wfaic^ was open to all the learned. 
On this new stage Reuchlhi made great efforts to destroy ibe 
barbarism of his countrymen. 

Having been sent by tlra elector in 1498 on an important 
n^sion to Rome, he empk^red all 1^ time and moi^ 
lie coilld spare, eiiiier in imjnoving himself in the Hdxew 
language mder th^ leanied Israelite, Abekas S^raena) or m 
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purchasing aU the Grreek aikl Hebrew maansor^ he amU 
§nd, with a view of emj^oyiiig them as so many toidies 
to increase in his own country the light which' was iJreadj 
beginning to appear. 

Arg3rropolos, an illustrious Greek, -was then at Rome 
explaining to a numerous auditory the • ancient msunreb 
of his national literature. The learned ambassador proceeded 
with his attendants to the hall where this doctor was lecture 
ing^ and on his entrance saluted the master, and deplored 
the misfortunes of Greece, thai expiri^ under the blows 
of the Ottomans. The astonished scholar asked his visiter, 
" Where do ytm come from, and do you understand Greek?" 
Reuchlin answered, ^' I am a German, and I am not 
entirely ignorant of your language." At the request of 
Argyropolos, he read and explained a passage ftom Thucy* 
dides, which the professor happened to have before him. 
Upon this Argyropolos, struck with astonishment and grid^ 
exclaimed, '' Alas! alas! the fugitive and exiled Greece has 
gone to hide herself beyond the Alps ! " 

It was &US that the sons of barbarous Genmny and of 
ancient and learned Greece met in the palaces of Rome ; thus 
the East and the .West embraced in this resort of Ihe world, 
and the one poured into the lap of the other those intel- 
lectual treasures which it had siiatched from the barbarism 
of the Ottomans. God, whenever his i^ans require it, 
brings together in an instant, by some great catasliroph^ 
the things which seemed destined to remain for ever 
separated. 

Reuchlin, on his return to Germany, was able to take 
up his residence again at Wurtemberg. It wa£( at this time 
he accomplished those labours that were so useful to Luther 
and to the Reformation. This man, who, as Count Palatine, 
occupied a distinguished place in the empire, anA- who, 
as phikMsoj^er, contrilmted to tower Aristotle jmd eiu^ 
Plato, drew up a Latin dictionary which siq)erseded those 
of tlM schoolmen; wrote a Greek grammar which greatly 
Iftdlttated the study of that language; translated ^txtd 
explained the Penit^tial Psidms; corrected the Vulgate; 
and— whieh is Us chief merit and glory--.wtt3 the first 
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to pubfisb in Grennaiiy a Hebrew graimnar and diotkMUffy. 
Beuchlin hj this labour reopened the long-eealed hooka of 
the old covenanty and tbuB raised^ as he says himself ''a 
monument more durable than brass." 

But Reuchlin endeavoured to jNTomote the cause of truth 
as much by his life as by his writings. By his lofty stature, 
his commanding person, and his ^[igaging address, he im- 
mediately gained the confidence of «dl with whom he had to 
deal His thirst for knowledge was only equalled by his 
zeal in-conmiunicating what he had learnt. He spared 
neither money nor labour to introduce 4ato Glermany the 
editions of the classic writers as tiiey issued firom^e Italian 
presses ; and thus the usher's son ^d more to enlighten his 
fellow-countiymen than rich corporations or mighty piince& 
Hi^ influence over you^th was very extensive ; and who can 
estimate all that the Reformation owes to him in that 
respect? We will mention oolj ^e instance. His cousin, 
a young man, the son of a skilM and celebrated armourer 
named Sehwarzerd^ came to reside with his sister ESsabeth,^ 
in order to study under his direction. Eeuehlin, delighted 
at behojding the g^us and industry of his youthfid scholari 
adopted him as his son. €U)Qd advice, presents of book% 
example, — nothing was spared to make his relative useful 
to the Church and to his oonntiy. He was cfamrmed at 
seeing the work ^sper under his eyes ; and finding the 
Grerman name of Sci,warjgerd too harsh, he translated it into 
Greek, according to the fashion of the times, and named the 
young student Melancthon. This was &e illustrious friend 
oi Lather*, . 

But gralisynuticid studied could not satiii^ ReuchluL 
Imitating his Jewish teachers, he beeg^ to study the mye^ 
meanmg of the Word. ^God is a spirit," said he^ ^the 
Word is a breath, man l»eathes, Qod is th« Word. The 
names which He has given to lumself are an echo of 
eternity."* He bought with the Cabidists that man caa 
ascend from symbol to symbd, and from lorm to form to the 
last and purest of aU fi)nBS,^-to that which regulates the 
kingdom of the spiritf 

*I>eV«rboMwiUo. f De Arte CftbiOiirtiQft. 
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WhQe Reuchlin wAs bcwadering himself in these peaeefol 
and abstract researches, the hostility of the schoolmen, sud- 
denly and very.inudi against his will, forced him intda yiolent 
contest that was one of the preludes to the Reformation. 

There dwelt at Cologne -one Pfefferkom, a baptized rabbi, 
and intimately connected with the inquisitor Sochstraten. 
This man and the Dominicans solicited and obtained from 
the Emperor Maximiliaii-^perhaps with very good intentions 
— an order by virtue of Which the Jews wa^ to bring 
all their HelMrew books (the Bible only excepted) to the 
town*hall of the place in which diey resided. Here these 
writings w«re to be burnt. The motive put forward was, 
that they were fiiU of blasphemies agiiinst Jesus Christ. 
It must be acknowledged they werie at least full of a1)sur- 
dities, and that the Jews themselves would have been«no 
great losert by the proposed measure. • 

The emperor invited Reuchlin to give his opinion upon 
these works. The learned doctor particularly singled out 
^the books written against Christianity, leaving them to thei^ 
destined fate; but he endeavoured to save the rest., " The 
best way to convert the Israelites,** added he, " would be 
to estaMish two professors of the Hebrew language in each 
ittiiversity, who should tea6h the theologians to read the 
Bible in Hebrew, and thus to refate the Jewish doctor^.'* 
In consequence of this advice the Jews had their books re- 
stored to them. 

Ihe prosetyte aiid the inquf^tor, like hungry ravens who 
see their prey escaping them, raised a furious clamour. 
They picked, out different passages from Reuchlin's worit, 
perverted their meaning, declared the au^ioi* a heretic, 
aecused him of a:se(^iet incMna^ion to Judaism, and threat- 
ened him with the dungeons of the Inquisition. Reueh^Bn 
at first gave %fey to atarm ; btit as these men became daily 
more insolent, and pres(^ribed dfsgrac^ffil conditions, he pub^ 
Mshed in 1518 a " Deffeh(J€) agaitist hi» Cologne Slanderers,** 
In whi6h he described the whote party in the liveliest colours. 

The I>omlnicans' s#oi>e 1^ be avenged, and hoped, by a 
stroke of authority, to uphold their t.Oittering power. Hbch^ 
Btratea had a trflMmU! formed at Ment^ against Reuchlin, 
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and the writiags of this learned man were committed to 
the flames* Hien the innoyators, the masters and disciples 
of the new school, feeling themselves all attacked in the 
person of Renchlin, rose up Mke one man. The times 
were changed : Grermany and Mtmttnre were not Spain and 
the Inquisition. This great literary movement had called a 
pu]bi|ic c^micsi into existeaee* Even tiie m^emr dergj 
were almost ^tirely gained oW to it. Beneyia Appealed 
to Leo X. This pope, who was no friend to the ignorant 
and fanatical monks, referred the whole matter to the 
Bishop of ^^res, who dedared B^ichlin mnoeent, and 
condemned the monks to pay the expenses of ^ inrestigar- 
tion. The Dominiei^is, those stanch supp(^ters of the 
Papacy, had recourse in their exasperation to the infallible 
decrees of Home; and Leo X., not knowing how to act 
between these two hostile powers, issued a mandate de 
supersedendo. 

This umon of learning with faith is one of the features 
of the Beformation, and distinguishes it both from the 
establishment of Christianity and from the religious reyiyals 
of the present day. The Christians contemporary with 
the Apostle^ had against them all the refinement of their 
age; and,^ with very few exceptions, it is Ae same with 
those of our times. The majority of learned men were 
with the reformers. Even public opinion was favourable 
to them. The work thus gained in extent; but perhaps it 
lost in depth. 

Luther, acknowledging all that Benchlin had done, wrote 
to him shortly after his victory over the Dominicans: 
" The Lord has been at work in you, that the light of 
Holy Scripture might begin to shine in that Glermany 
where for so many ages, alasl it was not only stifled b|j^ 
entirely extinct*** 

*MaSTitftJ. Reuehlhi. FnniX 1687.--Ma7«riioi^ J. BMMhlin m^ 
fteineZeit. Berlin. 18S0. 
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OHAPTER Vm. 

ErMiiiiis--EiiuniiMftGHioii--Ai Paris^Hli G«iii«»— Bis ItapntaiiMi--* 
ml Idfaiiiiee— Popular Ajktaek— PniM of FoUy-^Gftes— Chiurahnw 
--Saint»— Folly and the Popea^Aitack on SoieBeo— Pginciploo 
Greeic New Testament— His Profession of Faitih— His lAboors and 
Inflnenee—Hls Failings— Two Ptoties— Reform without yioleno&— 
Was snoh possible t— Unreibrmed CSrarch^His Tlmiditj— His Inded- 
sion>-£casma8 loses his Infloenoe with all Piurties. 

Okb man — ^the great writer of the opposition at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century — ^had aheady appeared, who 
considered it as the grand affitir of his fife to attack the 
doctrines of the schools and of the conyents. 

Renchliit was not twelve years old nrfien this great 
genius of the age was bom. A man of no small vinacity 
and wit, named Gerard, a native of Gouda in the Low 
Countries, loved a physician's daughter. The principles 
of Christianity did not govern his fife, or at least his 
passions silenced them. His parents and his nine brothers 
urged him to embrace a monastic fife. He fled from his 
home, leaving the object of his affections on the point 
of becoming a mother, and repaired to Rome. The frail 
Margaret gave birth to a son. G^ard was not informed 
of it; and some time after he received from his parents the 
intelligence that she whom he had loved was no more. 
Overwhelmed Vith grief, he entered the priesthood, and 
devoted himself entirely to the service of God. ' He returned 
to Holland: Margaret was stiU fivingi She would not 
marry another, and Gerard remained faithfril to his sacer- 
dotal TOWS. Their affection was- concentred on their son. 
His mother had taken the tenderest care of him : the father, 
after his return, sent him to school, although he was only 
four years old. He was not yet thirteen, when his teacher, 
Sinthemius of Deventer, one day embraced him with rapture, 
exclaiming, '^ This child will attain the highest pinnacle of 
learning T It was Erasmus of Rotterdam* 
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About tbis time liis mo^r died, and not long after his 
broken-hearted father Ibttowed her to the grare. 

The youthM Erasmus^ was now alone. He entertained 
the greatest dislike for a monastic life, wMeh his gnardians 
urged him to embrace, but to which, from his very Wrth, we 
might say, he had been o|q[K>sed. At last, he was persuaded 
to enter a convent of canons regular, and scarcely had he 
done so when he fdt himself oppressed by the weight of 
his vows. He recovered a little liberty, and we soon find 
hm at the court of the Archbishop of Oambray, and some- 
what later at the university of Psfis. He there pursued his 
studies in extreme, poverty, but with the most indefatigable 
industry. As soon as he could procure any money, he 
employed it in purchasing — ^first, Greek works, and then 
clothes. Frequently did the indigent Hollander solicit in 
vain the generosity of his protectors ; and hence, in after- 
JHfe, it was his greatest delight to furnish the means of 
support to youthful but poor students. Engaged without 
intermission in the pursuit of truth and of knowledge, he 
reluctantly assisted in the scholastic disputes, ^d shrank 
from the study of theology, lest he should discover any errors 
in it, and be in consequence denounced as a heretic. 

It was at this period that Erasmus became oonscious of 
his powers. In the study of the ancients he acquired a 
correctness and elegance of style, that placed him far above 
the most eminent scholars of Paris. He began to teach; 
and thus gained powerful friends. He published some 
writings, and was rewarded by admiration and applause. 
He knew the public taste, and shaking off the last ties oi the 
schools and of the cloister, he devoted himself entirely to 
literature, displaying in all his writings those shrewd ob- 
servations, that clear, lively, and enlightened wit which at 
once amuse and instruct. 

The habit of application, which he contracted at this 
period, clung to him all his life : even in his journeys, which 
were usually on horseback, he was not idle. He used to 



* His name was property Gerard, like his father^ Tbis Dutch i 
he translated hito UJ&a. (JDuidmiw, Wdl-belofed), and into Qzeek 
(Mnumtu). 
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pompom on the road, ^rfaile rkSn^ across the country, and 
as soon as he reached the mn, committed his thon^rts to 
writing. It was thus he composed his celebrated Praise g{ 
VoUfy in a jonrAey from Italy to England.* 

Erasmus eariy acquired a great reputation among the 
feamed: hut the exasperated monks vowed deadly Tengeanoe 
against him. Courted by princes, he was ineidiausdbte in 
Ibding excuses to escape from their ikivitalions. He ^:e- 
ferred gaining his living with the tMrinter Frobenius by cor-* 
recting books, to living surrounded with luxmy and favoufi 
in the splendid courts of Cluyrles Y., Henry Y UL, or 
Francis L, or to encircling his head with the cardinal's hat 
that was offered him.f 

Henry- the £^ghth having ascended the throne in 1509, 
Lord Moun^oy invited Erasmus, who had already been hi 
England, to come and cultivate literature imder the sceptre 
d their Octaviug. In 1510 he lectured at Cambridge, 
maintaining with Archbishop Warham, John Colet, and 
Sir Thomas More, those friendly relations which continued 
untfl their death. In 151^ he visited Basle, where he took 
up his abo4e in 1521. 

What was his influence on the Reformation? 

It has been overrated by one party, and depreciated by 
another. Erasmus never was, and never could have been, a 
reformer ; but he prepared the way for others. Not only did 
he diffuse over his age a love of learning, and a spirit of iut- 
quiry and eiLamination that led others much farther than he 
went himself; — but still more, under the protection of great 
prelates and powerful princes, he was able to unveil and 
combat the vices of the Church by the most cutting isatires. 

Erasmus, in fact, attacked the monks and the prevailing 
abuses in two ways. He first ad<^ted a popular method. 
This iaur little man, whose half-closed l^ue eyes keenly ob- 
served idl that was passing, — on whose lips was ever a s%ht 
iarcastie smile, — ^wbose manner w^ timid and embarrassed, 

* *Zyiu!ifU0» fM0^imt. Seren editions of this work were sold in a few 



t AfciiidiMlma flMito HJiU oimtiiii^ 
easetlihertM. £pi8t. ad Pirok. 
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-'^-fitnd whom, it seemed, that a p«ff of wmd woaM blow down, 
— ^scattered in eveij direction his elegant and biting sarcasms 
against the theology and devotion of his age. Sis natoral 
character and the events of his life had rendered this ^s^ 
position habituaL Even in those writings wtere we should 
hlive least expected it, his sarcastic humomr raddenly breaks 
out, and he immolated, as with needle-points, tho^ school- 
men and those ignorant monks against whcmi he had de- 
clared war. Th^e are many points of resemblance between 
Voltanre and l^asmus. Preceding authors had akeady 
popularized the idea of that element of folly ^^ch has crept 
into all the opinions and actions of human Bfe. Erasmus 
seized upon it, and introduced Folly in her own person, 
Morioj daughter of Plutus, bom in the Fortunate Isles, 
fed on drunkenness and impertinence, and queen of a power- 
fdl empire. She gives a description of it She depicts soc- 
eesdvely all the stales in the world that belong to her, 
but she dwells particularly on the churchmen, who will not 
acknowledge her benefits, though she loads them with her 
favours. She overwhelms with her gibes and sar(^isms that 
labyrinth of dialectics in which the theologians had be- 
wildered themselves, and those extravagant syllogisms, by 
which they pretended to support the Church. She unveib 
tiie disorder^ ignorance, filthy habits, and absurdities of the 
monks. 

" They all belong to me,** says she, " those foflcs whose 
greatest pleasure is in relating miracles, or listening to 
marvellous lies, and who make use of them in an especial 
manner to beguile the dulness of others, and to fill their 
own purses (I speak particularly of jMriests and preachers) I 
-In the same category are those who enjoy the fbolish but 
sweet persuasion that if they chance to see a piece of wood or 
a picture representing Polyphemus or Christopher, they will 
not die that day " 

^^Alas! what follies," continues Moria; "I am almost 
ludiaii^ of them myself 1 Do we not see every country 
claiming its peculiar saint? Each trouble has its saint, 
and every saint his candle. This cures the toothach ; that 

VOL. L p 
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asflistfi women in childbed ; » tlufd lei^res what a diief ha* 
stolen; a fourth preserres you in shipwreck; and a fifth 
protects your flocks. There are 8(Hne who have many 
virtues at on6e, and especially the Yirgin-niother <rf God, 
in whom the people place more confidence than in her Sd^^ 
......If in the midst of all these mummeries oiNBe wise man 

should rise and give utterance to these harsh truths : ' You 
shall not p^^h miserably H you live like Christians ^f«— yog. 
shall redeem your sins, if to your alms you add r:epenta«c6, 
tears, watchings, prayer, fasting, and a complete change ha 
your way of lif(^-— this saint will protect you, if you imitate 
his conduct;' — If, I say, some wise man should ehatitaldy 
utter these things in their ears, oh ! of what hapiuness wouM 
he not rob their souls, and into what trouble, what distee^s 
would he not plunge Ihem !...«., The mind of man is so 
constituted that imposture has more hold upon it than 
truth. I If there is one saint more apojcryphal than another 
— a St. George, St -Christopher, or St. Barbara — ^you will 
see him worshipped with greater fervency than St, Peter, 
St. Paid, or even than Christ himself." || 

But Moria does not stop here : she attacks the bishopg 
" who run more after gold than after souls, and who think 
they have done enough for Jesus Christ, when they take 
their seats complacently and with theatrical pomp, like Qoly 
Fathers to whom adoration belongs, and utter blessings or 
anathemas.*' The daughter of the Fortunate Isles even 
ventures to attack the Court of Rome and the popp himself, 
who, passing liis time in amusements, leaves the duties of 
his ministry to St Peter and St. Paul, ^f Can there be any 
greater enemies to the Church than these unholy pontifiSi, 
who by their silence allow Jesus Christ to be forgotten;- 
who bind him by their mercenary regulations ; who falsify 

* PrsBcipae Deipara Virgo, cui vulgus hominum ^\aa prqpe tribuit 
quam Filio. Encomium MorisB, 0pp. It. 444. 

f Nen male peribis, si bene rixeris. Ibid. 

X Sic Bculptus est hominis animas, ut longe magia fools quia Tflris 
tepiator. Ibid. 450. 

H Aut ipsum Cbristum. Ibid. 
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his doctrine b^ forced interpretations; and crucify bim a 
second time by their scandalous Kves?*** 

Holbein added the most grotesque -illustrations to the 
Praise of Folly, in which the pope figured with his triple 
crown. Perhaps no work has ever been so thoroughly 
adapted to the wants of the age. It is impossible to 
describe the impression this little book produced throughout 
Christendom. Twenty-seven editions appeared in the life- 
time of Erasmus: it was translated into every European 
language, and contributed more than any other to confirm 
the anti-sacerdotal tendency of the age. 

But to the popular attack of sarcasm Erasmus united 
science and learning. The study of Greek and Latin 
literature had opened a new prospect to the modem genius 
that was beginning to awaken from its slumber in Europe. 
Erasmus eagerly embraced the idea of the Italians that the 
sciences ought to be studied in the schools of the ancients, 
and that, laying aside the inadequate and absurd works that 
had hitherto been in use, men should study geography in 
Strabo, medicine in Hippocrates, philosophy in Plato, 
myihology in Ovid, and natural history in Pliny. But he 
went a step further, and it was the step of a giant, and 
must necessarily have led to the discovery of a new world 
of greater importance to the interests of humanity than that 
which Columbus had recently added to the old. Erasmus, 
following out his principle, required that men should no 
longer study theology in Scotus and Aquinas, but go and 
learn it in the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and 
above all in the New Testament. He showed that they 
must not even rest contented with the Vulgate, which 
swarmed with errors ; and he rendered an incalculable 
service to truth by publishing his critical edition of the 
Greek text of the New Testament — a, text as little known in 
the West as if it had never existed. This work appeared 
at Basle in 1516, one year before the Reformation. Erasmus 
thus did for the New Testament what Reuchlin had done 
* Qtuud lint flli hostes eocledsB peniioioreg quam impii pontifiees, qui * 
et Bilentio Christmii ainiiiit ftMescere, et qnsestuajnis legibuB alligaat, et 
eoactifl interpretationibns adnlteruit, et pestUente vitft Jagolant. Eno. 
Moris, Oppw It. 450. 
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for the Old. Henceforward diyines were able to read the 
Word of God in the original languages, and at a later 
period to recognise the purity of the Reformed doctrines. 

" It is my desire," said Erasmus, on publishing his New 
Testament, " to lead back that cold disputer of words, styled 
theology, to its real fountain. Would to God that this work 
may bear as much fruit to Christianity as it has cost me 
toil and application P This wish was, realized. In vain 
did the monks cry but, " He presumes to correct the Holy 
Ghost r The New Testament of Erasmus gave out a bright 
flash of light. His paraphrases on the Epistles, and on the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John; his editions of 
Cyprian and Jerome ; his translations of Origen, Athanasius, 
and Chrysostom; his Frwciples of True Theology^* his 
PreacKer,\ and his Commentaries on various Psalms, con- 
tributed powerfully to diffuse a taste for the Word of God 
and for pure theology. Hie result of his labours even 
went beyond his intentions,. KeuchHn and Erasmus gave 
the Bible to the learned ; Luther, to the people. 

Erasmus did still more : by his restoration of the New 
Testament, he restored what that revelation taught. " The 
most exalted aim in the revival of philosophical studies," 
said he, " will be to obtain a knowledge of the pure and 
simple Christianity of the Bible." A noble sentiment I 
and would to God that the organs of our modem philosophy 
understood their mission as well as he did I "I am firmly 
resolved," said he again, " to die in the study of the Scriptures ; 
in them are all my joy and all my peace."J " The sum 
of all christian philosophy," said he on another occasion, 
*** amounts to this : — to place all our hopes in God alone, 
who by his free grace, without any merit of our owp, gives 
us every thing through Christ Jesus; to know that we 
are redeemed by the death of his Son ; to be dead to worldly 
lusts; and to walk in conformity with his doctrine and 
example, not only injuring no man, but doing good to 
all; to support our trials patiently in the hope of a Aiture 

* lUtio T«rad Thedogin. 

t Eedddastieiis, sen de Ratione GondoaaadL 

t Ad Servfttiom. 
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reward; and finally, to claim no merit to onr^elves on 
account of our virtues, but to give thanks to God for all 
our strength and for all our works. This is what should 
be instilled into man, imtil it becomes a second nature."* 

Then raising his voice against that mass of church-regula- 
tions about dress, fasting, feast-days, vows, marriage, and 
confession, which oppressed the people and enriched the 
priests, Erasmus exclaims : " In the churches they scarcely 
ever think of explaining the GospeLf The greater part 
of their sermons must be drawn up to please the commissaries 
of indulgences. The most holy doctrine of Christ must be 
suppressed or perverted to their profit. There is no longer 
any hope of cure, unless Christ himself should turn the 
hearts of rulers and of pontiffs, and excite them to seek for 
real piety." 

The writings of Erasmus followed one another in rapid 
succession. He laboured unceasingly, and his works-were 
read just as they came from his pen. This animation, this 
native energy, this intellect so rich and so delicate, so witty 
and so bold, that was poured without any reserve in such 
copious streams upon his contemporaries, led away and 
enchanted the immense public who devoured the works of the 
philosopher of Rotterdam. He soon became the most in- 
fluential man in Christendom, and crowns and pensions were 
showered upon him from every side. 

If we cast our eyes on the gte/td revolution that some- 
what later renewed the Church, we cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that Erasmus served ad a bridge to many minds. 
Numbers who would hav.e been alarmed by the evangelical 
truths presented in all their strength and purity, allowed 
themselves to'^be drawn along by him, and ujtimately 
became the most zealous partisans of the Reformation. 

But the very circumstances that fitted him for the work 
of preparation, disqualified him for its accomplishment. 
" Erasmus is very capable of exposing error," said Luther, 

* Ad Joh. Sledhtaaiiy 1519. Brno emii ftnimis hAmiftimi inenloaada, 
•io, at yehit in nata^ain transeant. Er. £pp. i. 680. 

f In templis Tix yaoat EyangeUum interpretari. Annot. ad Matth. 
zL 80. Jugum meum stiave. 
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** bat he knows not how to teach the troth.** The Oospel of 
Christ was not the fire at which he kindled and sustained his 
energy, — ^the centre whence his activity radiated. He was 
in an eminent degree a man of learning, and only -in conse- 
quence of that was he a Christian. He was too much the 
slave of vanity to acquire a decided influence over his age. He 

/ anxiously calculated the result that each step he took might 
have upon his reputation. There was nothing he liked better 
than to talk about himself and his fame. " The pope," wrote 
he with childish vanity to an intimate friend, at th^ period 
when he declared himself the opponent of Luther, " the pope 
has sent me a dijdoma full of kindness and honourable testi- 
monials. His secretary declares that this is an unprecedented 

* honour, and that the pope dictated every word himself.** 
Erasmus and Luther, viewed in connexion with the Re- 
formation, are the representatives of two great ideas, — of 
two great parties in their age, and indeed in every age. 

; The one is composed of men of timid prudence ; the other, of 
men of resolution and courage. These two parties were 
in existence at that epoch, and they are personified in their 
illustrious chiefs. The men of prudence thought that the 
study of theological science would gradually bring about 

- a reformation of the Church, and that, too, without violence. 
The men of action thought that the diffusion of more correct 
ideas among the learned would not put an end to the 
superstitions of the people, and that the correction of this or 
of that abuse, so long as the whole life of the Church was 
not renewed, would be of little effect. 

" A disadvantageous peace,** Erasmus used to say, ^is 
better than the most righteous ' war.** * He thought — 
and how many Erasmuses have lived since, and are living 
even in our own days ! he thought that a reformation which 
might shake the Church would endanger its overthrow; 
he witnessed with alarm men*s passions aroused into activity ; 
evil every where mixed up with the little good that might 
be effected ; existing institutions destroyed without the pos- 
sibility of others being set up in their place; and the vessel 

* Malo hmic, qnalisqnalis est, remm hamanamm stataxn qnam hotm 
excitari tumnltus, said he on another oocadon. Epp. L 953. 
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of die Chinch, leaking on every ade, at last 0wafiowed up 
by the tempest. " Those who hnng the sea into new beds," 
said he, " often attempt a work that deceives their expecta- 
tions^ for the terrible element, once let in, does not ^o 
where they would wish it, bnt rushes whithersoever it 
pleases, and causes great devastation."* "Be that as it 
may," added he, "let troubles be every where avoi^ted! It^ 
is better to put up wi^ ungodly princes than to increase the 
evil by any change." f 

But the courageous portion of his contemporaries were ' 
pr^ared ^th an answer. History had suflSciently proved 
that a free exposition of the iruth and a decided stmg^ 
against falsehood could «lone ensure the victory. If they 
had temporized, the artifices of policy and the wiles of the 
papal cJourt would have extinguished the truth in its first 
glimmerings. Had not conciliatory measures been employed 
for ages? Had not council after council been convoked to 
reform the Church? All had been unavailing. Why now 
pretend to repeat an experiment that had so often failed? 

Undoubtedly a thorough reform could not be accomplished 
without^ violence. But when has anything good or ^-eat 
ever appeared among men without causing some agitation? 
Would not this fear of seeing evil mingled with good, 
even had it been reasonable, have checked the nol^st and 
the holiest undertakings? We must not fear the evfl 
that may arise out of -a great agitation, but we must take 
courage to resist and to overcome it. 

Is there not besides an essential difference between the 
commotion originating ia human passions, and that which 
emanates firom the Spirit of God? One shakes society, 
the other strengthens it. What an error to imagine with 
Erasmus that in the then existing state of Christendom, — 
with that mixture of contrary elements, of truth and fqlse-" 
hood, life and death — a violent colfision could be pre- 
vented! As well strive to clo«e the crater of Vesuvius 

* Semel admissam non ea flBrtar, qan, destinarat adiniss(»r...... Er. 

Epp. i. 953. 

f Prsestat ferre prinoipes impios, quam novatis rebus grarius malimi 
aocersere Ad Matth. zi. 30. 
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wbmi tbe sagry elemei^ are already imiring m Ua bofloinl 
The Middle Ages had seen more t^an one yiolent ooq^ 
motion^ when the sky was less threatening with, stonns 
than At the time of the Refonoation. Men had not Uien to 
think of checking and of repressing, but of directing and 
guiding. 

Who can tell what firi^ful nnn might not hare occurred 
if the Reformation had not burst forth? Societj, the prey 
of a thousand elements of destruction, destitute of any 
regeneratmg or cons^ratiye finalities, wimid hare been 
terribly convulsed. Certainly this would have really 
been a refcmn in Erasmus's fashion, and such as many 
moderate but timid m^i of our days still dream of, which 
would have overturned christiaii society. The people, 
wanting that knowledge and that piety which the Reforma- 
tion brought down even to the lowest ranks, abandcmed to 
their violent pasnons, and to a restless s|»rit of revolt, would 
have been let loose, like a furious and exasperated wild 
beast, whose rage no chams can any longer control 

The Reibrmati<m was no other than an interposition 
of the ^irit oi Ood among mai, — a regidattng princif^ 
that Grod sent upon earth. It is true that it might stir 
up the fermenting elements hidden in the heart of man ; 
bat God overruled th»n. The evangdical doctrines, the 
truth of God, penetrating the masses of the pe<^Ie, destroyed 
what was destined to perish, Imt everywhere strengtlittaed 
^ what ought to be maintained. The effect of the ReformatieB 
on society was to rec<^truct; prejudice akme could say 
that it was an , instrum^it of destruction. It has been 
said with reason, ynih reference to the work of reform, 
that ^ tbe ploughshare might as weU think that it injures 
the earth it breaks up, while it is <mly fertilizing it." 

The leading princi{de of Erasmus wasr " C^ve light, and 
the darkness will disappear of itself.^' This principle is 
good, and Luther acted upon it. But when the enemies 
of the light endeavour to extinguish it, or to wrest the 
torch from the hand of him who bears it, must we (for 
the sake of peace) allow him to do so? must we not resist 
the wicked? 
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Erasmus was deficient in courage. Now, fhat quality 
is as indispensable to effect a reformation as to take a 
town. Tliere was much timidity in his character. From 
his^ early youth he trembled at the name of death. He 
took. the most extraordinary care of his health. He spaned 
no sacrifice to remove from a place in which a contagious 
malady was reigning. The desire of enjoying the comforts 
of life exceeded even his vanity, and this was his motive for 
rejecting more than one brilliant oflfer. 

He had, therefore, no claims to the character of a reformer. \ 
" If the corrupted morals of the court of Rome call for a 
prompt and vigorous remedy, that is no business of mine," 
said he, " nor of those who^ are like me." * He had not that 
strength of faith which animated Luther. While the latter 
was ever prepared to lay down his life for the truth, Erasmus 
candidly observed, " Let others aspire to martyrdom : as for 
me, I do not think myself worthy of such an honour.f I fear 
that if any disturbance were to arise, I should imitate Peter 
in his fall" 

By his conversation and by his writings Erasmus had 
prepared the way for the Reformation more than any other 
man; and yet he trembled when he saw the approach 
of that very tempest which he himself had raised. He 1 
would have given anything to restore the calm of former 
times, even with all its dense vapours. But it was too 
late: the dike was broken. It was no longer in man's 
power to arrest the flood that was at once to cleanse and 
fertilize the world. Erasmus was powerful as Ck)d*s instru- 
ment ; when he ceased to be that, he was nothing. 

Ultimately Erasmus knew not what party to adopt. 
None pleased him, and he feared aH. " It is dangelrous to 
speak," said he, " and it is dangerous to' be silent" In 
every great religious movement there will be found these 
wavering characters, — ^respectable on many accounts, but in- 
jurious to the truth, and who, from their unwillingness to 
displease any, offend all. 

* Inceiis aliqnod et pneaens remediam, oerte meam non est. Ei; 
Epp. i. 653. 
t Ego me non arbitror hoe honofe dignnm. IM. 
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What would hftve become of the Tratii, had not God 
raised up mor^ ooorageoos champions than Erasmus ? 
listen to tiie advice he gives Yiglius Zuichem, who was 
afterwards president of the supreme court at Brussels, as to 
thQ manner in which he should behave towards the sec- 
tarians — ^for thus he had already begun to denominate the 
Beformers : " My friendship for you leads me to desire that 
you will keep ^oof from the Contagion of the sects, and 
that you will give them no opportunity of saying, Zuichem 
is become one of us. If you apjH'OYe of their teaching, you 
should at least dissemble, and, above all, avoid discussions 
with them. A lawyer should finesse with these people, as 
the dying man did with the devil, who asked him. What do 
you believe ? The poor man^ fearful of .being caught in 
some heresy, if he should n^ake a confession of his faith, 
replied, What the Church believes. The devil demanded, And 
what does the Church believe ?— -What I believe. — Once more 
he was questioned. What do you believe ? — and the expir- 
ing man answered once more, What the Church believes T* 
Thus Duke George of Saxony, Luther's mortal enemy, 
having received an equivocal answer to a question he had 
put to Erasmus, said to him : " My dear Erasmus, wash me 
the fur without wetting it !" Secundus Curio, in one of his 
worics, describes two heavens — the papal and the christian. 
He found Erasipus in neither, but discovered him revolving 
between both in neverrcnding orbits. 

Such was Erasmus. He needed that inward emancipa- 
tion which alone gives perfect liberty. How different would 
he have been had he abandcmed self^ and sacrificed all for 
^ruth I But after having endeavoured to effect certain reforms 
with the approbation of the heads of the Church ; after 
having deserted the Reformation for Rome, when he saw that 
these two things could not go hand in hand;— he lost 
ground with all parties. On the one side, his recantations 
could not repress the anger of the fanatical partisans of the 
papacy : they felt all the evil he had done them, and would 
not pardon him. Furious monks loaded him with abuse 
from the pulpits : they called him a second Lncian — a fox 
* Eraoa. Epp. 274 Append. Edi^. Lagd. Bat. 
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that liad laid waste the Lord's vmeyaid. A ioctor <^ 
CiKDfltance had hong the p<^tra!t of Erasmus in his stiidj,^ 
tliat he Bught be able at any moment to spit in his fece.--- > 
But, on the o&er hand, Erasmus, deserting the standard of 
fhe Oospel/lost the affection and esteem of the noblest men 
of the age in which he lived, and was forced to renounce, 
ti!iere can b^ little doubt, those heavenly consolati(tos which 
God sheds in the heart of those who act as good soldiers of 
Christ. This at least seems to be indicated by those bitter 
teitfs, those painful vigils, that broken sleep, that tasteless 
food, that loathing of the study of the Muses (formerly his 
only consolation), those saddened features, t^at pale fiice, 
ibose sorrowful and downcast eyes, that hatred of existence 
wMch her calls " a cruel life," and those longings after death, 
which he describes to his Mends * Unhappy Erasmus ! 

The enemies of Erasmus went, in my opinioii, a little ; 
beyond the truth, wh^ they exclaimed on Luther's appear- / 
ance : ^Erasmus laid the egg, and Luthar hatched iV*f ' 



CHAPTER DL 

The Nobility— Dtfforent Motiyes— H^tten— Litenuy LMgne— Litena 
Obsourorum Virorum— -Their EfTect— Luther's Opinion— fiUtten al 
BnisselB— His Letters— Sickingen— War— His Death— Crqnbei|;~ 
Hans Sachs-^^Teneral Ferment* 

The same symptoms of regeneration that we have seen 
among princes, bishops, and learned men, were also found 

* TigilisB molestad, somnns irreqnietns, cibas insipidus onmis, ipsum 

quoque mossrum studiuni ipsa fronds mese mcestitiay vnltus pallor, 

oculorum subtristis dejectio. Erasm. £pp. i. 1380. 

t l^e woi^ of Erasmus were published by John Le Gere, at Liege, 
I7O8, in ten rds. folio. For his life, consult Bnrigny, Vie D'Erasme, 
Paris, 1757 ; A. Mttller, Leben des Erasmus, Hamb. 1828 ; and the 
Biography inserted by Le Clerc in his Bibliotheque Choisie. See also 
the beautifhl and impartial essay of M. Nisard (Revue des Deux Mondes), 
who seems to me, howerer, to be mistaken in his estimate of Erasmoa 
and Luther. 
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among men of jSm wor)d, — lunon^ notiLea, ki]%ht%: afi4 
wamprs. Tbe Oennaii nobility played an important part 
in the Reformation. Sereral c£ <he most illus|trio\^ sons of 
Crermany formed a dose alliance with the men of letters, 
smd inflamed by an ardent, frequently by an excessire ssealj 
they strove to didirer their conntry fropi the Eoman yoke. 

Yturious caixses contributed to reuse up Mends to the 
Reformation among the ranks of the nobles. Some having 
frequented the universities, had there reccdved mto tiieur 
bosoms the fire with which the learned were anipiated* 
Others, brought up in generous sentiments, had hearts pre- 
disposed to receive the glorious lessons of the 6ospe}« 
Many discovered in the Reformation a certaiii ehivalroui. 
diaracter Uiat fascinated them and carried them alon^ with 
it. And others, we inust freely acknowledge, were offt^ded 
with the clergy, who, in the reign of Ma^^imiliauj had power- 
fiilly contribute^ to derive them of their ajocieni indepen-' 
dence, jitnd bring them undei: subjecti<m. to th^ir princes,. 
They were full of enthusiasm, and looked upon the Reforma- 
tion as the prelude to a great political renovation ; they saw 
in imagination the enipire emerging with new s|>lendour 
from this crisis, and hailed a better state, brilliant with the 
purest glory, that was on the eve of being established in the 
world, not less by thfe swords of the knightff than by the 
Word^ofGod.* 

Uhrich of Htttten, who hlis been called the Getaan' 
]>emosthenes, on account of his philij^ics against the 
Papacy, forms, as it were, the link that unites the knights 
vrith.the men of letters. He distinguished himself by his 
writings not less than by his sword. Descended from an 
ancieit Franconian family, he was sent at the age of eleven 
years to the convent of Foulda, iu which he was to become 
a m<Hik. But Ulrich, who felt no inclination for this pro- 
fession, ran away from the convent at sixteen, and repaired 
to the university of Cologne, where he devoted himself to* 

* Animus ingens et ferox, yiribns pollens.^Nam si oonsHia et conatos 
HUtteni non de&cissent, quad nervi copiamm atque potentise, jam matatio 
omnium rerum exstitisset, et quasi^orbis status public! fuisset conversus. 
Gamer, yita Melancthonis. 
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tke^B^n^ of bnguages and poetiy. Somswlatt later Inr 
led a waiKledng Hfe, and was present, as a common soldier^ 
at ihe^ siege of Padua in 1513, beheld Rome and aB li^ 
seandajons abases, and there sbiopened l^se amms idikl^ 
he afterwards discharged against her. 

On his retimi to Clemuuiy, Hii^en composed a treatise 
agftinst Rome, entitled ^^liie Roman Trinity.^ In this 
woik he unyeils liie disorders of the papal oonrt, and.points 
out the necessity ^f putting an end to her tyiranny by force; 
'' There are three things," says a trareller naii^d VacSsi^is, 
who %uces m the treatise^ — '^l^ere ace threp thnags that 
ane dually Inrought away frcHn'Rome : a bad cicmscienee, a 
disordered stcwiachj abd an ^npty purse. Hiere sate ttam 
Ijhingsmwhkh Rome does not beikve: the immortality d'th^ 
soul, the resurrection of the dead, ami. hell. Them are Ihree 
things in which Rome traffics : the grace of Christ, ecdesi- 
astical dignities, and women.'' The lul^cation dt diis work 
cwipelled Htitten to teave &e court of ihe Ardibishop of 
MetKts, whke he had composed it 

Beuchlin's siSsai with the Domimcans was &ie signal that 
brought together till the men (^letters, magistrates, and 
nobles, wh6 ware opposed to the monks. The defeat of the 
inquisitors, who, it was said, had escaped a definite and 
absolute condemnation only by means of bribery imd in- 
trigue,- had embddened their adVersidies. Councillors of 
the etnpire; patrkians of the. most considerable cities,-^ 
Fidtheimer of Nmremberg, Peu^znger of Augsburg, and 
Stuss of Cologne; distinguished |»mchersy such as Capito 
and CEcQlampadiu»; doctors of medicine and historians ; all 
the literairy men, («ators, and poets, at whose bead shone 
Ulridi of Htitten, composed that arwp of Eeuchtwiists, oif 
which a list Was eyen {^ubGslied.^ Hie most remarkable 
production of this learned league was the fomoiui popular 
satire entitiedr— -f^ Letters of Obscure Men. Th% prhicipal 
autiMHTs 6i this work were Hljltten, aoidCfrotus Rcfbianus, 
one of his college finends; but it is hard to say which of 
tbem fimt concmed the iefea, ^maa, if it did'not originate 

* EMercUui Reu6MM9t<unmy\% the heftd of the OQllection of letters 
addr^ased to RoaeUin <m Ihis sokjeel. 
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yrith the leanied printer Angst, and if Hiitten took any 
sluure in the first part of the work. Several humanists^ as- 
sembled in the fortress of Ebemborg, appear to have eon- 
tribnted to the second. It is a bold sketch, a caricature 
often too rudely coloured, but full of trutii and strength, of 
striking resemblance, and in characters of fire. Its effect 
was prodigious* Tfa« monks, the ady^saries of Beuchlin, 
the siq^KMeied writers of these letters, discuss the afMn ci 
the daj and theological matters after their own fashion 
and in barbarous latinity. They address the silliest and 
most useless questions to their c(HTespondent Ortuin Gratius, 
j^ofessor at Cologne, and a Mend of PfeffiBrkom. With ^ 
most artless simplidly they betray their gross ignorance, 
incredulity, and superstition ; their low and vulgar sjwrit ; the 
coarse gluttony by which they make a god of their bellies; 
and at the same time their pride, and fanatical, persecuting 
zeal They rdate many of their droll adventures, of their 
excesses and profligacy^ with various scanddous incidents 
in the lives of Hochstraten, Pfefferkom, and other chiefs 
of their party. The tone of these letters — at one time 
hypocritical, at another quite childish — gives them a very 
comic effect: and yet the whde is so natural, that the 
English Dominicans and Franciscans received the work 
with the greatest a^^probation, and thought it really com-- 
posed on the principles and in the defence of their orders. 
A certain pnor of Brabant, in his credulous simplicity, 
even purchased a great number of copies, and sent Hiem 
as ]9r^sents to the most distinguished of the Dominicans. 
The numks, mote and more exasperated, applied to the 
pope for a sevare bull agiunst all who should dare to read 
these letters; but Leo X. would not grant thdf request 
They were forced to bear with the general ridicule, and 
to smother their ang^. No work ever inflicted a more 
terriUe bl^w on these siq^rters of the Papacy. But it 
was not by satire and by jests that the (gospel was to 
triumph. Had men continued wiedking in ^his * padi ; had 
the Beformatfon had recourse to the jeering spirit of the 
worid, instead of attacking error with the arms of God, 
its cause would have been lost Luther boldly condenmed 
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tiiese jiatires. One of )iis firiends haying sent him The 
fenour of PasquivCs Supplication^ he replied, " The nonsense 
you have forwarded me seems to have been composed by 
an ill-regulated mind. I have communicated it to a circle 
of friends, and all have come to the. same conclusion/** 
And speaking of the same workj he writes to another 
correspondent : " This Supplication appears to me to have 
been written by the author of the Letters of Obscure Men. 
I approve of his design, but not of his work, since he 
cannot refrain from insults and abuse."f This judgment is 
severe, but it shows Luther's disposition, and how superior 
he wa^ to his contemporaries. We must add, however, 
that he did not afways follow such wise maxims. 
; Ulrich having been compelled to resign the protection of 
the Archbishop of Mentz, sought that of Charles V., who 
was then at variance with the pope. He accordingly repaired 
to Brussels, where the Emperor was holding his court. But 
far from obtaining anything, he learnt that the pope had 
called upon Charles to send him bound hand and foot to 
Rome. The mquisitor Hoehstraten, Reuchlin's persecutor, 
was one of th^se whom Leo X. had charged to bring him to 
trial. XJhich quitted Brabant in indignation at such a 
request having been made to the emperor. He had scarc0ly 
left Brussete, when he met Hoehstraten on the highroad. 
The terrified inquisitor fell on his knees, and commended 
his soul to God and the saints, "No I'* said the knight, 
"I will not soil my weapon with thy blood T' He gave 
him a few strokes with the flat of his sword, and allowed 
him to proceed in peace* 

Hutten took refuge m the castle of Ebemburg, where 
Trands of Sickingen oflfered an asylum to all who were 
persecuted by the ultra-montanists. It was here that his 
bummg zeal for the enuaicipation of his country dictated 
those remarkable letters which he addressed to Charles V., 
to the Elector Frederick of Saxony, to Albert, archbishop of 
Mentz, and to the princes and nobles,— letters that place 
him in the foremost ranks (rf authorship. Here, too, he 
composed all those works intended to be read and under- 
♦Lutli,Epp.i.87. tlbld.88. 
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stood by the people, tind ^rlich inspired all the (German 
states with horror of Kome, and with the loye of liberty. 
Ardently devoted to the canse of the Reformation, his de- 
sign was to lead the nobles to take np arms in favour of the 
Grospel, and to faU with the sword npon that Rome which 
Luther aimed at destroying solely by the Word of God and 
by the invincible power of the truth. 

Tet amidst all this warOke enthusiasm, we ate charmed 
at finding in Htltten mild and delicate sentiments. On 
the death of his parents, he made over to his brothers all 
the family property, although he was the eldest son, and 
even begged them not to write to him or send him any 
money, lest, notwithstanding flieir innocence, they should be 
exposed to suffer by the malice of his enemies, and fell with 
him into the pit. 

K Truth cannot acknowledge Htitten as one of her children, 
for her walk is ever with holiness of life and charity of 
heart, she will at least accord him honourable mention as 
one of the most fomtidable antagonists of error.* 

The same may be said of Francis of Sickingen, his 
illustrious friehd and protector. This noble kni^t, whom 
many of his contemporaries judged worthy of the im- 
perial crown, shines in I3ie first rank among those warriors 
who were the adversaries of Rome. Although delighting in 
the uproar of battle, he was filled with, an ardent love 
of learning and with veneration for its professors. When 
at the head of an army that menaced Wurtemberg, he 
gave orders that, in case Stuttgsgrd should be taken by 
assault, the house and property of that great scholar, John 
Reuchlin, should be spared. Sickingen afterwards invited 
him to his camp, and unbracing him, offered to support him 
in his quarrel with the monks of Cologne. For a long time 
chivalry had prided itself on despising literature. Hie 
epoch whose history we are retracing presents to us a 
new spectacle. Under the weighty cuirasses of the Hiittens 
and Sickingens we perceive that intellectual movement 
which was be^nning to make itself felt in every Quarter. 

* HUtten's Works were pnblished at Berlin by Munohen, 1822-1826, 
infirolflSro. 
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llie^rst toits that the tleformatitm gave to th6 wodd iret^ 
warriors that were Hie Mends of the peaceful acts. 

'Hiitten, who on his retdm £:c»n Bnisseb had takexk 
refuge in the castle of Sickingen, invited the worthy knight 
to study the evangelical doctrines, and expliuned to him 
die foundations on which they rest. " And is diere any 
nian," asked he in astonishment, '^who dai^ attempt to 
overthrow sndr an edifice ?. . .Who could do it ?. . .'* 

Many individuals, who wece afterwards eelehrated as 
reformers, foimd an asylum in his castle; amo^g others, 
Martin Bucer, Aquila, Schwefoel, and (Ecolampadius, so 
that HUtten with justice used to call Ebemburg " the 
resting-place of the righteous." It was th^ duty of CEcolam- 
padius to preadi daily in the castle. The warriors who 
were there assembled, at last grew weary of hearing so 
much said about Ae meek virtues of Christianity: the 
senxums appeared to them too long, however brief (Ecolam- 
padius endeavoured to be. They repaired, it is true, almost 
every day to^ the church, but it was for little else than to 
hear the benediction and to repeat a short prayer, so that 
(Ecolampadius used to exclaim : " Alas I the Word of God 
is sown here upon stony ground !" 

Erelong Siekingen, wishing to serve the cause of truth 
after his own fashion, declared war against the Ardbbishop 
of T^ves, **in order," as he said, " to open a <k)or for the 
Gospel." In vain did Luther, wh<rhad ahcady appeared, 
strive to dissuade him. from it: he attacked Treves with 
5000 horse and 1000 foot. The courageous archbishop, 
with the aid of the Elector Palatine and the Landgrave of 
Hesse, compelled^hun to retire. In the following spring the 
aHied princes attacked him in his castle x>{ Lsmdstein. 
After a Moody assault, Sic^igen was obliged to surrender : 
he had been mortaUy wounded. The three princes entered 
the fortress, and aftttr searching Ihrou^ it, discovered the 
stout-hearted kni^t in a vault, lying on his bed of death. 
He stretched out his hand to the Mector Palatine, without 
seeming to i^tice the princes who acoompanied him ; but these 
^TFerwhehned him with questio&s anc^ r^roac^s : " Leave 
me in repose/' siod he, '^ for I must now pr^^MU'e to answer a 
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more powedol lord than yon! *** When Luther he^ at 

his death, he eitclaimed : '^ The Lord is righteous and 
greatly to be jHraisedl It is not by the swcwd that he will 
hare his €rOspel propagated." 

Such was the mslancholy end of a warrior, who, as 
elector or emperor, might perhaps -have raised G^ermany 
to » high degree of glory; but who, confined within a 
narrow circle, wasted the great powers with which he 
had' been endowed. But it was not in the tumultuous 
bosodis of these warriors that tli^ diyine truth, coming down 
from heaven, was to take up her abode. It was not b^ 
tl^ir arms that she was to prevail; and Godj by bringing to 
iMmght Sickingen^s mad projects, confirmed andw the testi«» 
mony of St. Paul : The weapons of our waff are are not 
carnal, but mighty through God (2 Qor. X. 4). 

Another knight, Harmut of Cronbei^, a friend of QILtten 
and Sickingen, appear^ to have had more wisdom and a 
deeper knowledge of the truth. He wrote with great modesty 
to Leo X., exhorting hifli to restore his temporal power to 
its rightful owner, namely, the emperor. Addressing hii 
subjects as a father, he endeavoured to explain to them 
the doctrines of the Gospel, fmd exhorted them to faith, 
obedience, and trust in Jesus Christ, " who is the Lord of aU,** 
added he. He resigned into the Emperor*s hand a pension 
of 200 ducats, " because he would no longer serve one who 
lent his ear to the effemies of the trutlu" We find aii 
expression of his recorded that seems to place him liar above 
HUtten and Sickingen: "X)ur heavenly teacher, the Holy 
Ghost, can, whenever he pleases, teach in cme hour more of 
the faith that is in Christ Jesus, than could^ be learnt at the 
university of Paris in ten years." \ 

Those yvho look for the friends of the Reformation only 
on the steps of tiirones,* or in cathedrals and in colleges, 
and who maintmn that it had no friends among the peopte, 
are greatly mistaken. God, who was i^eparing the heartis 
ci the wise atid the powerful, was also preparing in the 
homes of the people many simple and humWe-minded men, 
who ware one cbty tp become the ministers of his Word, 
* 800 Qii«eMbiteiid'« Etndds Hkteri^ief. 
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The Ustcnry of the period 'shows the fennent Him agitating 
the lower orders. The tendency of popular literature before 
the Eefonnati<m was in direct opposition to the prevailing 
spirit of the Chorclu In the Eulen^iegely a celebrated 
popular poem of the times, there is a perpetual current of 
ridicule i^ainst brutal luid gluttonous priests, who were fond 
of pretty housekeepers, fine horses, and a well-filled larder. 
In the Bernard Beineke, the priests* houses with their 

, fomtUes of little children syre a prominent feature ; another 
popular writer thunders with all his might against those 
ministers <tf Christ who ride spirited horses, but wiio will 
not fight againsf the infidels; and John Rosenblnt, in 
one of his carmVal plays, introduces the Grrand Turk in 
person to deliyer a seasonable address to the states of Chris- 
tendom. 

It was in reality in the bosoms of the people that the 
reyolution so soon to break forth was violently fermenting. 
Not only do we see youths issuing from their ranks and 
seizing uppn the highest stations in the Church ; but there 
are those who remained all their lives engaged in the hum- 
Uest occupations, and yet powerfully contributing to tiie 

/ great revival of Christendom, We proceed to recall a few 
features in the life of one of these individuals. 

Hans (Sachs, son of a tailor of Nuremberg, was bom cm 
the 5th November 1494. He was named Hans (John) 

« after his father, and had made some little {Hrogress in 
learning, when a severe malady compelled him to renounce 
his studies and take up the business of a shoemaker. 
Young Hans profited by the liberty which this humble 
tirade aUowed to his nmid, to penetrate into that higher 
w(»id in which his soul delighted. The «ongs that had 
ceased to be heard in the castles of the nobles, sought and 
found an asylum among the inhabitants of the merry towns 
of Germany. A singing school was beld in the church of 
Nuremberg. These exercises, in which Hans used to join, 
opened his heart toreligious impressions, and helped to awaken 
in Wm a taste for poetry and music. But the young man's 
genius could not long remain confined within the walls of his 
wcflrkdiop. He wished to see with Yd^A own eyes that world 
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ct which he had read so much in books, — of wiudi his 
comrades related so many stories, — and which his imagina* 
tion peopled with wonders. In 1511, with a small hmidle 
of necessaries, he set«< out and directs his st^s towards the 
south. Erelong the youthflil traveller, who had met with 
jovial companions, students roaming firom town to town, 
and with many dangerous temptations, feels a terrible 
struggle beginning within him. The lusts of Kfe and his 
holy resolutions arc contending for the mastery. Trembling 
for the result, he takes flight and hides himself in the small 
to\ni of Wels in Austria (ISIS"), where he lived in retire- 
ment,' devoting himself to the cultivation of the fine arts. 
Ihe Emperor Maximilian chanced to pass through this town 
with a brilliant retinue, and the young poet allowed himself 
to be carried away by the splendoiu: of the court.r The 
prince placed him in his hunting-train, atnd in the noisy 
halls of the palace of Inspruck, Hans again forgot all hi? 
resolutions. But his conscience once more cried aloud. Im- 
mediately the young huntsman lays aside his brifliant livery, 
quits the court, and repairs to Schwatz, tod afterwards to 
Munich. It was in the latter town that, at the age of 
twenty years (1514), he composed his first hymn " in honour 
of Grod" to a remarkable air. He was covered with ap- 
plause. During his travels heTiad had many opportunities 
of observing the numerous and melancholy proofs of the 
abuses under which religion was buried. 

On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled, married, and 
became a father. When the Reformation broke out, he 
lent an attentive ear. He clung to the Holy Scriptures, 
which were already dear to him as a poet, but in which he 
no longer sought merely for images and songs, but for the 
light of truth. To this truth erelong he consecrated his 
lyre, and from an humble workshop, near the gates of the 
imperial city of Nuremberg, issued tones that re-echoed 
thrpu^out Germany, preparing mien's minds for a new era, 
and everywhere endearing to the people the mighty revolu- 
tion Ihat was going forward. The spiritual songs of Hans 
Sachs and his Bible in verse were a powerful help to this 
great work. It would, perhaps, be hard to decide who dSI 
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Umiitmi Imp k^Oe Pdnce-elect<^ of Sn(my^ jid mi^Mfa i tto f 
^ the €iiitttre^ or the Nw^mberi^ shoenal^ 

< 33iiui/ tb»i, was there in erery daas aoowthmg that 
announced the Befonnation. Warnings appealed on everj 
rid^ Wdd. events vrexe hastenmg on ^riii^ threatened to 
deslaroy the woik of ages of darkness, and to ^ make all 
ihmg$ new." The hierardiicai fimn, whieh the efforts of 
many centvi^i had stamped npon the worM, was shak^ 
and its fall was nigh. The light that had been just dis- 
fi^vered i^pread a multitude of new ideas ftrou^ every 
country with inconceivable rapidity. laevery gmie of 
society a new life was in motion. " What an age I" ex- 
claimed Hiitten ; '' studies flourish — ^minds are awakening : 
it is a joy merely to be alive P Minds that had lain dor- 
mant for so many generations, seemed desirous of redeeming ; 
by their activity the time they had lost. To leave them 
unen^loyed, and without food, or to present them only with 
such as had long supported their languishing existence, 
would have betrayed ignorance of man's nature. Already 
did the human mind clearly perceive what was and what 
should be, and surveyed wjth a daring glance the immense 
gulf which separated these two worlds. Great princes 
filled the thrones 5 the time-worn colossus of Home was 
tottering under its own weight ; the ancient spirit of 
chivalry was dead, and" its place supplied by a neyjpirit 
which breathed at once from the sanctuaries of learning and 
firom the homes of the lowly. The printed Word had taken 
wings that carried it, as the wind wafts the light seed, even 
to the most distant places. The discovery of the two Indies 
extended the boundaries of the world. Everything announced 
a great revolution. 

But whence is to proceed the blow that shall throw down 
the ancient building, and raise a new one from its ruins ?^ 
No one knew. Who possessed greater wisdom than Frederick, 
greater learning than ReuchUn, greater talents than Erasmus, 
more wit and energy than Hiitten,more valouc than Sickingen, 
or was more virtuous than Cronberg? And yet^it was not 
from Frederick, or Jteuchlin, or Erasmus, or HUtteUi or 
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warrioniy nay the CSuirch itsdf-— <aM had undainined some 
of jthe foundations; but theie they had stopped. In no 
direction eoold be seen the powerM hand ibat was to be 
the instniment of Grod. 

And yet all men had a i^esentiment that it would goon 
appear. Some pretend to have ctiscoy^psd in the stan 
unerring indications <^ its i^Nroaeh. Some, as f^s&y looked 
updQthe miserable state c^fdigion^ foretold the near eoming 
(^ Antiebrist O&ers, on the etmtrary, ivedicted a r^orma- 
tion to be doBB at hand. The world^ waited in e:q)eotati<m. 
Lutto.appeaxed. 



-ii 
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BOOK II. 

THB YOXmif OOlTTESaiONi AXD EABLT LABOUB» OF LUTHER. 

1483-1517. 
CHAPTER I. 

Lnthw's Detceat— His Pafeirt»— Hi» Birth— His Poyerty—Pfttoml 
Home— Seyerity— Firat Knowledge— School of Magdebuzg— Hard^ 
ships— Eisenach— 1^6 Shunamite— House of Cotta— Arts^EecoUeo* 
tions of these Times— His Studies-^Trebonius— The University. 

All was ready. God who prepares liis work through ages, 
aecompliBhes it by the weakest mstroments, when His time 
is c<Hne. To effect great results by the smallest means— 
such is the kw of God. This law, which prevails every- 
where in nature, is found also in Mstoiy. GU>d selectecL 
the reformers of the Church from the same class wh^iee 
he had taken the apostles. He chose them from among 
that lower rank, which, {though not the meanest, does 
sot reach the level of the middle classes. Everything was 
thus intended to manifest to the world that the work was 
not of man but of God. The r^rmer Zuingle emerged 
from an Alpine shepherd's hut-,^ Mekncthon, the theologian 
of the Reformalion, from an armourer's shop ; and Luther 
from the cottage of a poor miner^ 

The first period in man's fife— that in which he is formed 
and moulded under the hand of God — is always iinportant. 
It is eminent^ so in the career of Luther. The whole of 
4he Reformation is included in it The different phases of 
this work succeeded one another in &e soul of him who was 
to be the instrument for effecting it, before they were ac- 
eompHsh A in the world. The knowledge of the change that 
todc place in Luther's heart can iJone famish the key to the 
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lefinmatiMi of the Church. It i& oidy by studying tli0 
IMTticiilafs tii^t we can understand the general work. Those 
who neglect the former wOl be ignwant of the latter except 
in its^ outward appearance. They may acquijre a knowledge of 
ca*tiun events and certain results, but they will never com* 
prehend the intrinsic nature of that revival, hecmtme the 
principle of life, that was its very soul, remains unknown to 
them. Let us therefore study the Reformation in Luther 
himseli^ before we proeeed to the events that chained the 
foee of Christendom. . ^ 

In the village of Mora, near the Thuringian f<»ests, and 
not far from the spot wben^ Boniftic^, the apostle of Germany, 
b^an to proclaim the Gospel, had dwelt, doubtless for many 
eentmries, an ancient and immen^ii &mily of ^m name ^ 
Luther.* Ah was customary with the Thuringian peasants, 
the eldest son always inherited the dwelling and the paternal 
fields, while the other children departed elsewhere in quest 
ef a liirdihood. One of these, by name John Luther, married 
Margnet lindemum, the daughter of an inhalHtant of Ne»^ 
«t«^ m ikei Bm oi Wmradrarg. The married pair quitted 
tim piamiB of Eiiaiaoh^ and wfent to settle in &e little town 
j(rfv£i8leKe&.m Saxony, to earn their bread by i^ sw^it of 
'Attir' brows. 

Seckendorf relates, on ike testimony of R^bbaai, sh{iierin«- 
^»ndent at Eis^iadi inr 1601, tha^ Luther's ino&er^ thinkii^^ 
iier time still cEstant, had ^ne to the iair of Mskiben, aMd 
tiifft conirai^ tb het expectation i^ dure gave birtii to a 
•OB. Motw^tandiBg tin credit that is due to SeekeadiQi^ 
this aeicoimt do«s not^pear to be correct: in fkct, none of 
tira oldest of Lather's historiai^ mention E; and besides, it 
is about twenty-four leaguas from Mors, to Eisld^en, and in 
the conditton c^ Luth^s mother at that time, people do not 
readily miike up their ininds to travel such a distance to see 
a fair ; and, lastly, the evidence of Luth^ himself appeals 
in direct (q^iosition to this as8ertion.f 

* Teiag haSSA est ei kite propa^ata mediocrium hominoia, Melimctb, 
VitaLuth. 
t Ego ntttns stun ixL Eisleben^ baptisatnsqne apnd Sanetum^Petmio ibi- 
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John Luther was an nprigfat man, dSligeiit in bosinsst^ 
firank, and carryiog the firnmess of his character even to 
obstinacy. With a na^ore cultivated mind than that of most 
men of his class, he used to read much. Books were then 
rare ; but John omitted no opportunity of procuring them. 
13iey formed his relaxation in the intervals of repose, snatched 
from his severe and constant labours. Margaret pt)ssiessed 
all the virtues that can. adorn a good and pious woman. 
Her nH)desty, her fear of Ood, and her prayerful spirit, were 
particular^ remark^ She was looked upon by the matrons 
of the neighbourhood as a model whom they should strive 
to imitate.* . 

It is not precisely known how long the married pair had 
been living at Eisleben, when, on the 10th November, one 
hour before midnight, Margaret gate birth to a Son. Me- 
lancthon often questioned his friend's mother as to the 
p&md of his Utth. '* I well remember the day and the 
hour," replied she, ^* but I am not certain about the year." 
But Luther's brother James, an honest and upright msm, 
has recorded, that in the opinion of the whole family the 
future reformer was bom on St Martin's eve, 10th November 
i4:83.f Apd Luther himsdf wrote on a Hebrew Psalt^ 
which is stiU in existence: "I wa5 bom in the year 
1483." J The first thought of his jhous parents was to dedi- 
cate to God by the holy rite of baptism the chiM that hp 
had given them. On the morrow, which happened to be 
Tuesday, the lather with gratitude and joy carried his son 
to St. Peter's church, and there he received the seal of his 
eonsecrati(m to the Lord. Th«y called him Martin in com-- 
mmioration of the day. 

The child was not six months old, when his parents 
^tted fisleben to repair to Mansfeldt, which is only five 
leagues distant. The mines of that neighbourhood were 
then very celebrated. John Luther, who was a hard-working 
mim, feding that perhaps he would be called upqn to bring 
up a numerous family, hoped to gain a better livelihood 

• Intuebanturtue in earn oseterse honeatae mulieres, at in exemplar 
iirtntaBi. MelaActh. Vila Lutheri. flbid. 

t Anno 1483, natas ego. Psalter in the Dantzic library. 
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for himself and his children in thai town* It was hete 
that the understanding and strength of yoting Lnther re- 
ceived their first development; here his activity began ta 
display itself, and here- his character was declared in his 
words and in his actions. The plains of Mansfeldt, the 
banks^f the Wipper, were the theatre of his first gportawitk 
the children of the neighbourhood. 

The first period of thfeir abode at Mansfeldt was full of 
difficulty to the worthy John and his ^tfe. At fir«t they 
lived in great poverty. "My parents," said the Reformer, 
" were very poor. My father %ais a p<k)r woodcutter, and 
my mother has often carried wood upon her back, that «he 
might pfrocnre the means of bringing up her t^hildren. They 
endured the severest labour for our sakes." The exampte 
of the parents whom he revered, the habits they inspired m 
lum, early accustomed- Luther to labour and firngality«^ 
How many times, doubtless, he accompanied his mother to 
the.wood, there to gather up his little faggo.tl 

There are promises of blessing on the labour of the 
righteous, and John Luther experienced their realizjftfon* 
Having attained somewhat easier circumstances, he entap^* 
blished two smelting furnaces at Mansfeldt. Beside these 
furnaces little Martin grew in strength, and with the pro** 
duce of this labour his father afterwards provided for his 
studies. " It was from a miner^s family," says the good 
Mathesius, " that the spiritual founder of Christendom wa» 
to go forth : an image of what God wouW do in purifying 
the' sons of Levi through him, and refining them like goW 
in his furnaces."* Respecte'd by all for his integrity, for 
his spotless life, and good sense, John Luther was ma^ 
councillor of Manjsfeldt, capital of the earldom of that name. 
Excessive misery might have crushed the child's spirit : the 
competence of Bis paternal home expanded his heart ^d 
elevated his character. 

John took advantage of his new positiim to court the 
society which he preferred. He had a great esteem for 
learned men, and often invited to his table the clergy and 

* Damm musste dieser geistliche Sohmelxer. MaiheBiiifly Historioiiy 
1665, p. 8. ^ 

t 
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schoolmasters Of the place. His house offetei a jactnre of 
those social meetings of his fellow-citizeivs, which did honour 
to Germi^y kt the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
It was a mirror in which were reflected the numerous 
images that followed one another on the agitated scene of 
th^imes. The child profited by them. No doubt the sight 
of these men, to whom so much respect was shown in hig 
lather's house, excited more than once in little Martin's 
heart the ambitious desire of becoming himself one day a 
schoolmast^ or a learned man. 

As soon as* he was old enough to receire instruction, his 
parents endeavoured to impart to him the knowledge of GK)d, 
to train him up In His fear, and to mould him to christian 
virtues. They exerted all their care in this earfiest do- 
mestic education.*/ The father would often kneel at the 
child's bedside, and fervently pray aloud, begging the Lord 
that his Son might remember His nanie and one day contri- 
bute to the propagation of the truth.f "Rie parent's pra^jrer 
was most graciously listened to. And yet his tender 
solicitude was not confined to this. 

His father, anxious to see him acquire the elements of that 
learning for which he himself had so nauch esteem, invoked 
God's blessing upon him, and sent him to school. Martin was 
still very young. His father, or Nicholas Emler, a young 
man of Mansfeldt, often carried him in their arms to the 
house of George Emilius, and afterwards returned to fetch 
him home. Emler in after-years married one of Luther's 
sisteni. ^ 

His parents' piety, theh- activity and austere virtue, gave 
the boy a happy impulse, and formed in him an attentive 
and serious disposition. The system of education which 
then prevailed made use of chastisement and fear as the 
principal incentives to study. Margaret, although some- 
times approving tl^e too great severity of her husband, 
frequently opeijed her maternal arms tolier son to console 
hhn in his tears. Yet even she hei^elf overstept the Mmita 

"^^Ad agnitionem et tlmorem Dei domestica institntione dfligenter 

asauefeeenmt. Melancfh. Vita Luth. 
t Coiurad SchlnAselburg, Orat de VHa ^ Morte LntherL 
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of that wise pvoeept : ffe that loveth his son^ chmtenet'k 
lUm heHmes, Martin's impetuous character, gave frequent/ 
occasioii for pumsCment and reprimand. " My ^parents," 
siud Luther in after-Ufe, ^^ treated me harshly, so that I 
became very timid. My motiier pne day chastised me so 
severely about a nut, that the bl^od came. They serioi^^y 
thought that they were doing right ; but they could not 
dlstiagnisk character, which however is very necessary in 
carder to know when, or where,, or how chastisement should 
be inflicted. It is necessary to punisb ; but the apple should 
be placed beside the rod."* 

At school the poor child met with treatment no less 
severe^ His master flogged him fifteen times successiyely 
in one morning. ^^ We must," said Luther, when relating 
this eircumstance — " we must whip children, but we must 
at the same time love them." With such an education 
Lu^er learnt early to despise the charms of a merely 
auisual life. " Wliat is to become great, should begin 
squall," justly observes one of his oldest biographers ; 
'^ and if children are brought up too delicately and with too 
much kindness from their youth, they are injured for life."f 

Maf tin learnt something at school He was taught the 
heads of his Catechism, the Ten Conmiandments, the Apostles' 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, sonje hymns, some forms of prayer, 
and a Latin grammar writt^i in the fourth century by t)on- 
atus who was St. Jerome's master, and which, improved in the 
eleventh century by one Eemigius, a Frencb monk, was 
long held in great repute in every schooL He^ further 
studied the calendar of Cisio Janus, a very singular work, 
composed in the tenth or eleventh century : in fine, he 
learnt all that cauld be taught in the Latin school of 
Mansfeldt. 

But tha child's thoughts do not appear to have been there 
dkeqted to God. The only religious sentiment that could 
then be discovered in him was fear. Every time he heard 
Jes^ C^irist spoken o^ he turned pale with afi&ight ; foi 

* Sed ^on poterant disoemere ingenia, secoadum quae essent ten^e- 
randse conectiones. L. 0pp. W. xzii. p. 1785. . 
t Was gro8»8QU w«rdenr buiss klein angehen. Hathedns, Hist. p. $* 
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Hie Saviofir had oi^been leinresail^ to Mm as an off^ided 
ivAge. This servile fear — so aliai to tru6 reHgimi — ^may 
perhaps hare prepared him for the ^lad tidmgs of ^ 
Goispel, and for that joy^Mch he afterwards felt, when he 
letoit to know Him wha is meek and lo^ly in heart. 

^hn Lulher ^vdshed to make his son a scholar. The 
day that was ererywhcre beginning to dawn, had p«ie- 
trated eyen into the house of the Mansfeldt miner, and 
there awakened amlntions thoughts. The remiirkable dis- 
position, the persevering application of his son, made John 
conceive the Kveliest expectations. Accordhtgly; In 1497, 
when Martin had attained the age of fourteen years, his . 
Neither resolved io part with him, and send him to <he R-an- 
ciscan school at Magdeburg. His mother was forced to 
consent, and Martm prepared to quit the paternal roOf. 

Magdoburg was like a new world to Martin. In the 
koidst of numerous privations, fot he scarcely had enough 
to live upon, he inquired— he listened. Andr^-- Proles, 
provincial of the AtTgustine order, was at that time wamrfy 
advocating the necessity of refonsdng religion and the 
Church. It was not he, however, who deposited in the 
young man's heart the first germ of the ideas that \me 
afterwards dereloped there. ^ 

This was a rude apprenticeship for Luther. Thrown 
upon Ithe worid at the age of fourteen, without Mends or 
protectors, he trembled in the presence of his masters, and 
in the hours of recreation he painfully begged Ms bread m 
company with children poorer than himself. "I used to 
t)eg with my companions for a little food," said he, " thSat we 
might have^the means of providing for our wants. One 
flay, at the time the Church celebrates the festival Of Cbrist^s 
nativity, we were wandering together through ike neighbdup- 
ing Tillages, going from house to house, and singing in four 
psHTts the usual carols on the infant Jesus, borh at BetMehem. 
"We stopped before & peasant's house ihat stood by itself at 
the extremity of the village. The fanner, hearing us sirig 
our Christmas hymns, came out with some lictnals which 
he intended to give us, and caJBed out m a high ybice^and 
WKh a h«rsh ton^ B^^ wtaw «n yw? Fright^^ed at 
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theflewoide, we ran off as fast aaoiiT legs would cany lUL Wf 
liad.no reason to be alarmed, for the fanner offered us assist- 
ance with great Jdndness ; but our hearty, no doubt, were 
rendered timprous by the menaces and tyranny with which 
the teachers wore then accustomed to rule over their pupils^ 
so that a sudden panic had. seized us. At last, however, as 
the farmer continued calling after us, we. stc^pBd, forgot our 
fears, ran back to him, and receiyedirom his hands the food 
intended for us. , It is th^8,'* adds Luther, ^^that we are 
accustomed to tremble, and fiee^ when our conscience is 
guilty and alarmed. In such a case we are afraid eren of 
the assistance that is offered us, and of those who axe our 
Mends, and who would willingly 4o us every good."* 

A ye«r had scarcely passed away, when John and Mar- 
garet, hearing what difficulty their son found in supporting 
himself at Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, where there 
was a celebirated. school, and in which toMrn they had many 
idatives.-[- They had other children ; and al^ough their 
means had increased, th^y could not maintain their son in a 
place where he was unknown* The furnaces and the in- 
dustry of John Luther did Utde more than provide for the 
su{^)ort of his family. . He hoped that when Martin arrived 
at Eisenach, he would more easily find the means of sub- 
iustenoe; but he was not more fortunate in this town. His 
rela^ouQ who dwelt there took no care about him, or per- 
haps, being, very poor themselves, they could not give him 
any assistatiQe. 

When the young, scholar was pinched by hunger, he was 
compelled, as at Magdeburg, to join with his schoolfellows 
in singing from doot to door to obtain a morsel of bread. 
This oustom of Luther's days is still preserved in. many 
German cities : sometimes the voices of the youths form an 
haxmonions conc^t. Often, instead of food, the poor and 
modest Martin received nothing but hiursh words. Then, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, he shed many tears in secret, and 
thought with anxiety of the future. 

One day, in particular, he had ahready been repulsed from 

♦ Lntheri Opera (Waleh.) ii. 2947. 
tl8aiiMwneiumpewvtotainpuaitlel«mai^^ iM^Bg^lW^ 
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t]iree houses, and was preparing to return fsLSs^asg to his 
lodgings, when, having reached the square of St. G^cffge, 
fae stopped motionless, plunged in melaneholj reflecti^s, 
before the honse of a worthy citizen. Must he for want of 
bread renonnee his studies, and return to labour with his 
&ther in the mines of MansfeMt ?...... Budd(»ly a door 

opens — a woman appears on t^e thceshold: it is Ursula, 
the wife of Cdnrad Gotta, ai^ daughter of the burgomaster 
of S^ekL* The Eisenach chronicles style her '^ the pious 
ShunamUe,^ in r^neml^ance of her who so earnestly con- 
strained the prophet Elisha to stay and eat bread wi^ 
her« The chrkitian Shunamite had already more than once 
remarked the youtiifiii Martin in the assemblies of the 
faithful ; she had' been affected by the sweetness of his voice 
and by his devotion.f She had heard the harsh words limt 
had been Itddressed to Uie poor sehokir, and sedng him stand 
thus sadly before her door, she came to his aid, beckoned 
him to enter, and gave him food to appease his hunger. 

Oonrad api»roved of his wife's benevc^ence : he even Ibupd 
fio nmch pleasure in tibe boy's society, that a few days after 
he took him to live entirely v^tth ium. Heneefinrward his 
studies w&re secured, ^e is not obliged to return to the 
mines of Mansfeldt^ and bury the tatents that God has 
intrusted to him. At a time when he knew not what 
would beccnne of him, God opened ibe heart and the house 
- of a christian £umly. Thn evest dii^iosed his soul to that 
coo^dence in God which the ^severest trials eouM not aite- 
war^ shake. 

liUtfaa: passed in Ootta's house a very different kind of 
life from that which he had hitherto^ known. His existence 
glided away calmly, cixempt from want and care : his mind 
l)ecame more serene, his diiracter more cheerful, and his 
heart more opm. All his facilities awc^e at the mild 
rayt of duurity, and he began to exult witii life, joy, and 
Imi^ess. His prayers were more fervent, hk thirst for 
knowledge, greater, and his progress in study. more rapid. 

• Lingk's Reisegesch. Lufh. 

f Di«wieil ne woo. flekiefl Singeii and kerzlielieii <3«bets wiHen, M$- 
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To Uicvfttaie and soienoe he added the absams of^ the Ste 
ftits ; for they also were adyancing in Oennany* The men 
whom God destines to act upon, their contemponirice, are 
themselyes at ftr^t influ^icled and c^uiied away by ail the 
tendencies <^ the age in winch they live. Luther learned to 
|day on ^ Ante and on ^ hiCe. With this latter instrq- 
mexd he nsed often to accompany his fine alto Toice, and thns 
dieered his heart in the hofsn of sadness. He took delight 
IB testifying by his melody his liyely gratitade towards his 
' adoptiye mother, who was passkmately fcmd of mnsic. He 
himsdf loyed the art eVen to old age, and composed the 
words and airs of somb of the ^neirt hymns that Germany 
possesses. . Many haye eyen passed into onr language. 

These were happy times for young Lnth^ : he^ could 
neyer think of them without emotion. One of Conrad's 
sons c6hnng many years after to fltndy ^ Wittemberg, 
when the poor scholar of Eisenadi had become the first 
doctor of the age, was receiyed with joy at. his table and 
under his roof. He wished to make some return to the son 
lor the kindness he had reeeiyed ftom the parents. It was 
in lemembrance of this christian wmnan who had fed him 
wfa^i all the world repulsed him, that he gaye utterance to 
this beautiful thought : '^ lliere is nothing sweeter.on earth 
than the heart of a woman in which piety dwells.'' 

LuAer was neyer ashamed of these days in'T^<£y op- 
jMressed by hunger, he used- in sadness to beg iJie bread 
necessuy fin* his studies and his fiyelihood. Far fhmi that, 
he used to reflect with gratitude on the extreme poverty of 
his youth. He looked upon it as one 6i &e means that 
Grod had employed to make him what he afterwards became, 
and he acccHrdingly thanked him for it. The poor children 
who were obMged to follow tli^ same kind of lilfb, touched 
his heart " Do not despise,'' said he, " the boys who go 
Ainging through the streets, begging a little bread for the 
loye of Grod {panem propter Deum) : I also haye done the 
same. It is true that somewhat lat^ my fa^er ^upp<Krted 
me with much loye and kindness at the uniyersity of 
ikfurth, maintaMik^ me ^ thQ sweat of his brpw ; yet I 
haye been a poor beggar. And now, by means of my ipm^ I 
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hsive risen so high, that I -trouH not change lots ifvll^ tife 
(rranS Turk himself* Nay more, should all the riches of 
tiie earth be heaped one upon anotl^, I trould not take 
them in exchange for what I possess. And yet I should 
not be wjiere I am, if I had not gone to school — ^if I had not 
learnt to write."— Thus did this great man see in ihese his 
first humble beginmngs the origin of all his ^lory. He 
feared not to recall to mind thd.t the ^oice whose accents 
thrilled the empire and the world, once used to beg for a 
mQfcMl.of bffead in the streets of a small town^ The 
Christian finds a pleasure in such recollectionsy bee«^e 
&ey remind him that it is iii God alone he should 
glory* 

' The strenglh of his understanding, the liveliness of his 
hnaginaticm, the excellenee of his memoary, soon carried him 
beyond all his schoolfdlows^* He made rapid progress 
especiafiy in Latin, in eloquence, and in poetry. He wrote 
speeches and composed verses. As he was cheerful, oblig- 
ii^, aad had what is called " a good heart," he was beloved 
by his masters aad by his schoolfellows. 

Among the professors he attached 'himself particularly 
to Jo^» Trebeniiis, a learned man, of an agreeable address^ 
aad who had aJi that regard for youth which is so well 
calcniated to encourage them. Martin had noticed that 
whenever Trebonius entered the schoolroom, he reused his 
eap to salute (he pupils. A great condescension in those 
pedantiic times I This had delighted the young man. He 
saw that he was something. The respect of the master 
had elevated the sdiolar in his own estimation. The. 
colieagiies of Trebonius, who did not adopt the same 
leiHtom, having one day expressed their astonishment at 
his extreme condescension, he replied (and his answer did 
not die l^s strike the youthfiit Luther) : '^ Hhete are 
among these boys m^ of whom Qod will one day make 
burgomasters, chancellors, doctors, and magistrates. Al- 
though you do not yet see them with the badges of their 
dignity, it is right that you should treat them with respect" 

* Cnmqae et tIs ingenii acerrima esset, et imprimis ad eloqnentiaiii 
idonea, celeriter wqaalibas Buis prflBourrit. Melancth. Vita Lath. 

o2 
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Ddnbtietfl tbQ ywuig schotor Ustoied with pleasure to those 
words, and perhaps iaiagmed hunself already with the 
doctor's cap upon hi» head 1 



CHAPTER n. 

Hie Unirernty—SefaoUuErtSo Btyinifty and ilM OsBaiofl— Luthfif s Pielj^** 
Diworery of fths Bible^-^nUiess^Liilhflr admitted ]iCJk;^CoiiMieiiee 
^Deaih <£ Alexis— The Thunder-Storm— Proyidence— I^arewell — 
Luther enters a Conyent. 

LuTR£R had now reached his elghteentli year. He had 
tasted the sweets of literature ; he humt with a desire of 
knowledge ; he sighed for a unirersity education, and wished 
to repair to one of those fountains of learning where he 
could slake his thirst for letters.* His fatiier reqtdred him 
to study the law. Full of hope in the talents of his son, he 
wished that he should cultivate them and make them gene* 
rally known. He "already pictured him discharging the 
most honourable functions among his feliow-dtiiiens, gain- 
ing the fovour of princes, and shining on the theatre of tibf 
world. It Was determined that the young man shooM go 
to Erfttrth. 

Luther arrived at this university in 1501. Jodocns^ 
sumamed the Doctor of Eisenach, was teaching there the 
scholastic philosophy with great success. Melancthon re* 
grets that at that time nothing was t&ught at Erforth bnt a 
system of dialectics bristling with difficulties. He thmks 
that if Luther had met with other professors, if they had 
taught him the milder and calmer discipline of true philo- 
sophy, the violence of his nature might liave been moderi- 
ated and 8oftened.f The new disciple applied himself to 
study die philosophy of the Middle Ages in the works of 

* Degustata igitur literarom dulcedine, natura flagrans cupiditste 
disoendi appetit academiam. Met Tit. Lnth. 

t £t fortassis ad leniendam yehementiam natarQ mitiora sia^ T6i» 
philosophise. Mel. "Ht. Lath. 
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Oeeam, Seotns, BonaTenture, aid Thomas Aquinas; Imk 
later times all this schohuslic divinity was^his ayersion* 
He trembled with ind^oation whenever Aristotle's name 
was pronounced in his presence, and he went so Car as to 
say that if Aristotle had not been i^ man, he should not 
have hesitated to take him lor the devU. But a mind so 
eager for learning as his required other aliments ; he began 
to study the masterpieces of antiquity, the writings of 
Cicero, Virgil, and other classic authors. He was not con- 
tent, like the m^ority pf indents, with learning their pro- 
ductions by he^; l^e endeavoured to fathom their thoughts, 
to imbibe the spirit which animated them, to appropriate 
their wisdom to himself, to comprehend the object of their 
writings, and to .enrieh his mvnd with their pregnant sen- 
tences and brilliant images. He often addressed questions 
to his professors, and soon outstripped all his fellow- 
students.* Blessed with a retentive memory and a strong 
imagination, aU that he read or heard remained constantly 
present to his mind^ it was as if he had seen it himself. 
" Thus shone lAither in his early years. The whole uni- 
versity," says Melancthon^ *^ admired his genius." f 

But even at this period the young man of eighteen did 
not study merely io cultivjite his intellect : he had those 
serious thoughts, that heart directed heavenwards, which 
God gives to thoaie of whom he resolves to make his most 
zealous miltisters. Luther was sensible of his entire depend- 
ence upon God, — ^simple and powerful conviction, which is at 
once Jthe cause of deep humiiity and of great actions I He 
fervently invoked the divine blessing upon his labours. 
Every morning he began the day with prayer; he then 
went to churchy and afterwards i4)plied to his studies, losing 
not a moment in the whole course of the day. " To pray 
well," he was in the habit pf saying, " is the better half of 
study," t 
. The young student passed in the imiversity library all 

* £t qvSdem inter primos, ni inftnio sisdlefae nsltos ooaqoaliiin 
ftnteoellebat. C^chkevs, Acta Lutfieri, p. 1. 

t Sic igitur in juvcntute eminebat, nt UrtS academisB Lnthfiri iniEeniom 
admirat^oni esset. Yito Lath. 

t Fleissig Gebet, ist aber die Helta studirt. Mathes. S. 
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Hie time he could snatch firom Mb academicat pursidtg. 
Books were its yet rare, and it was a great privilege for 
hhn to profit by the treasures bronght together in this yasf 
collection. One day — he had then been two years at Er- 
ftirth, andwas twenty years old— 4ie opens inany books in 
the library one after anotiier, to learn their writers* liames. 
One volume that he comes to attracts ld» attention. He 
has never nntil this hour seen its l&e. He reads the iitle — 
it is a Bible I a rare book, unknown in those tipies.* His 
interest is greatly excited : he is filled with astonishment at 
finding other matters thgin those fragments of the gospels 
and epistles that the Clmrch has selected to be read to the 
people during public worship every Sunday throughout the 
year. Until this day ho had imagined that they composed 
the whole Word of God. And now he sees so many pages, 
BO many chapters/so many books of which he had had no 
ideal His heartbeats, as he. holds the divinely inspired 
volume in his hand. With eagerness and with indescribable 
emotion he turns over these leaves from God. The first 
page on which he fixes his attention narrates the story-^of 
Hannah and of the yotmg Samuel. He reads — ajid his soul 
can hardly contain the joy it feels. This child, whom his 
parents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth ; the song of 
Hannah, in which she declares that Jehovah " raiseth up the 
poor out of the dust, and Ufteth the beggar from the dung- 
hill, to set them among princes^" this child who grefw up in 
the temple in the presence of the Lord ; those sacrificers, the 
sons of Eli, who are wicked men, who' live in debaudiery, 
and " make the Lord's people to transgress ;" — all this 
history, all this revelation that he has just discovered, 
excites feelings till then unknown. He retumd home with 
a full heart. ** Oh I that God would give me suchr a book 
for myself,'* thought hc-j- Luther was as yet ignorant both 
of Greek and Hebrew. It is scarcely probable that he bad 
studied these languages during the first two or three years 
of his residen<^ at the ttniversky. The Bible that had filled 

♦ Auf ejne Zeit, wie er die Biicher fein nacheinander becdekt...... 

kdnrai er liber die lateinisclie 5iblia. Matbes. 3. 

t Avide percurrit, coepitque optare ut olim talem libnun et ipse nan- 
M8d posset. M. Adami Vit. Lntb. p. 103. 
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Mm wi& sncii imni^K»rto ih^-ih Latin. ^He seto retuiiiied 
to tbe lilHrary to poi^ orer Us tr^sin^. He tead it again and 
agiain, and then, in his astonij^nnent and joy, be Tetnmed to 
ifead it once more. The fiarst glinttnciiings of a new trtLt\k 
^frwe theii be^mnng to daifn upon hii mted.^ 

Thus had God led him to the discovery of his W^id — of 
that tbook 6i ^dii^h h«i vmai oiie day to giro hi^j Mow- 
coantiyim^^t that admkable translation in which €rermany 
has foi: diree centiaries perused the oracles of Gfod. Per- 
haps for the firist time this precious volume has noty^ beed 
ti^^ down fi?om the place it occupied in the library iH 
Erfhrth. This book, deponited upon the miknown shelves 
of a ^ooniy hall, is about to become the book of life to a 
whole nation. In that BiUe ^ Reformation lay hid. 

It was in the same year that Luther took his first 
ae^emieal degree — that <rf bachelor. 

The excessive labour to m^ich he had devoted himself in 
order to pasi^ liis examination, occasioned a dangerous ill- 
ness. Death seemed approaching him : serious reiections 
oceupied his mhid. He thou^t that Ms earthly existence 
was drawing to an end. The young man excited general 
interest. ^* It is a pity,** they thought, '^ to see so many 
expectations so early blighted." Many Mends came to visit ' 
him on his bed of siekness. Among their number was a 
venerablie aiid aged priest^ who had watchedr-with interei^t 
^ student of Man^ldt in Ms labours and m his acadiemic 
career. Luther could not ctmeeal the thoughts that occupied 
his mind. " Soon," said he, '' I slmll be called away from this 
worid." But the old uian kinctty replied, * My dear bachelor^ 
take courage; you wiD not die of this illness^ Our God 
will yet make of you a m»a who, in tmn, shall console 
many.* For €rod layeth Mff cross upon those whom he 
loveth, and they who bear it patiently i&cquire much wis- 
dom." These words strn^ tiie yot^g invalid. It waa 
when he wa» so neaa* d^Cth that he hdaid the voice^of a 
priest remind Mm that €U)d, as Samuel% mother said, raiseth 
' up the miserable. The old man had poured sw«ct consola* 

* Dens te Timm fa^et qiii iJios uniltos itemia ooxusolabitor. H. 
Adami Vit. Lath. p. 103, 
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^o& ink) his heart, h«d rerkFed lus spirito ; Bfirer mil Im 
forget it '' niifl was ike first i»edictioB that the worthf 
doctor heard,** says Mathesius, Lather's friend, who records 
tte fiAct^ ^ and he oft^ used to call it to mind." We majr 
easify comprehend in what sense Kathesina calls these 
words a prediction. 

When Luther recorered, there was a great cbaage in 
hint Tlie Bible, his iUness, the words of the i^ged psmtf 
aeem to have made a new appeal to hm: but as ;el 
there was nothing decided in his mind. Another oircum* 
ptance awakened serious Noughts withinhim. It was tiie 
lestiral of East^, jNrobably in the year 1503. Luther was 
going to pass a short time with his ftmiiy, and wore a 
sword aocordiia^ to the custaom of the age. He struck 
agiunst it with his foot, the J^lade fell out, and cut one of 
the principal arteries. , Luther, whose only companion had 
run off in haste to seek to assistance, finding himself alone, 

, and se^g the blood flowing cojHOUsly withoiit being al^ 
to check it, lay down on his back^ and put hia finger on the 
wound ; but the Uood escaped in despite of his exertions, 
and Ludier, feehng the af^roach oi death,, cried out, ^^O 
Mary, help mel ** At last a surgeon arrived from £rfurth, 

' who bound up the cut The wound opened in the night, 
and Luther tinted) i^ain calling loudly upon the Yirgin* 
<' At that time," said he in after-years, ^^ I should have died 
relying upon Mary." ]&Psk>Bg he abandoned that supe^* 
stition, and iuToked a moi^ powerful Sayiour. -He continued 
Ms studies. In 1505 he was admitted M* A* and doctor of 
lAilo8<]|)hy. The university of Erfurth was then the most 
celebrated in all Germany. The others were but inferior 
schools in comparison with it The ceremony was con<- 
ducted, as usual, with great pcwip. A processkm by torch** 
light came to pay honour to Luther.* The festival was 
magnificent It was a general r^|<Hcmg. Luther, encouraged 
perhaps by these honours, felt disposed to apply himself 
enfirely to the law, in conformity with his father's wishes. 

BiU the will of God was different While Luther was 
occupied with various studies, and beginning to teach the 
• Luth. 0pp. W. xadi. p. 2229. 
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pbyaicf and ethkcf of Aristotle^ with other branches of phSoso- 
phjr his hQsirt ceased not from crying to him that religion was 
the one thing needful, and that aboye all things he should 
B^ure his salTation. He knew the displeasure that God 
manifests against sin ; he called to mind the penalties that his 
Word denounces a^inst the dinner; and he asked himself, with 
apprehensicm, whether he was sure of possessing the divine 
favour. His conscience answered, No I His character was 
prompt and decided: he resolved to do all that might ensure 
him a firm hope of immortality. Two events occurred, one 
after the other^ iq disturb his soul, and to hasten his resolution* 

Among his university Mends was one named Alexis^ 
with whom he hved in the c;k)se9t intimacy. One morning 
a report wa« s|^dread in Erfurth that Alexis had been 
aasasainated. Luther hastens to ascertain the truth of 
this xumour. This sudden losai of his friend agitated him,, and 
the. question he asked himself^ What would become of me, if 
I were thus called away without warning? fills his mind 
with tibe keenest terrors.* . 

It was in the summer of the year 1505 that Luther, 
whom the ordinary university vacations left at liberty, re- 
solved to go to Mansieldt, to revisit the dear scenes of 
his childhood and to embrace his parents* Perhaps also 
he wished to open his heart to hjs father, to sound him 
on the plan that he was forming in his mind, and obtaii^ 
his permission to ei^age in miother profession. He foresaw 
all the difiOK^ulties that awaited him. . The idle life of 
the majority of priests ^was displeasing, to the active miner 
<^ Mansfeldt Besides, the ecclesiastics were but little 
esteemed in the world; for the most part their revenues 
w^re scanty ; and the father, who had made great sacrifices 
to maintain his son at the university, and who now saw him 
teaching publicly in a celebrated school, although only 
'm his twentieth year, was not likely to renounce the 
proud h(^e6 he had cherished. * 

We are ignorant of what passed during Luther's stay 
at Mansfeldt Perhaps the decided wish of his £ft1her 
made him fear to open his heart to him. He again quitted 
* Interita sodaHs soi contristataa. Coobloeug, 1, 
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liis fsLthefs house to take Ins s^t on itie benches of 
the academy. He was already withm a short distance 
of Erftirth, when he was overtaken by a riolent storm, 
such as often occmrs m these monntaind. The Ughtning 
flashed — the bolt fell at his feet. Luther threw himself . 
upon his knees. His hour, perhaps, is come. Death, the 
judgment, and eternity summon him with all thefr terrors, 
and he hears -a voice that he can no longer resist. ** En- 
compassed with the anguish and terror of death,^ as he 
says himself,* he makes a vow, if the Lord delivers him 
f^om this danger, to abandon the world, and devote himself 
entirely to God. After rising from the ground, having still 
present to him that death which must one day overtidce 
him, he examines himself seriously, and sAks what he 
ought to do.f The thoughts that once agitated him how 
returft with greater force. He has endeavoured, it is true, 
to fulfil all his duties, but what is the state of his soul? 
Can he appear before the tribunal of a terrible God witli 
an impure heart ? He must become holy. He has now as 
Bxesit a thirst for holiness, as he had formeriy for knowledge. 
But where can he find it, or how can he attain it? The 
university provided him with the means of satisfying his 
first desires. Who shall calm that anguish — ^who shall 
quench the fire that now conslimes him ? To what school 
of holiness shall he direct his steps? He 'mil enter a 
cloister : the monastic life wiH save him. Oftentimes has 
he heard speak of its power to transform the heart, to 
sanctify the sinner, to make man perfect 1 He wiH enter a 
monastic order. He will there become holy : thus will h^ 
secure eternal lifcj ' 

Siyh was the event that changed the calling, the whofe 
destiny of Luther. In this we perceive the finger of God. 
It was his powerful hand that on Ihe highway cast down 
the young master of arts, the candidate for the bar, the ftttuie 
lawyer, to give an entirely new direction to his fife. Enbl- 

* Mit Erschrecken nnd Angst des Todes nmgeben. L. £pp. ii. 101. 

f Cam esset in eampo, ftilmiiiii icta^enrittu. C^chloBOi, 1. . 

iOoeasio Mtem fait ingrediendi Ulud Tit» geiiii% qnodpieftikti •! 
rtadiis doctrinse de J>eo, eziatimayit esse -oonyenientiiiA. MeL Vit. 
Lath. 
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Atlui^, one of Luther's friends at the umversity <rf Erfnrth. 
ynote thiis to him in after-iife : " Divine Providence looked 
at whaik you Wete one day to l)ecome, when on your return, 
ftom your parents, the fire from heaven threw you to 
the ground, like another Paul, near the city of Erfurth, 
and withdrawing you from our society, drove you into 
the Augustine order.** Analogous circumstances have marked 
Ihe conversion of the t^o greatest instruments that Divine 
ftovidence has made use of in the two greatest revolutiUns 
Hiat have been effected upon the earth: Saint Paul and 
Luther * 

Luther re-entiBrs Erfurth. His resolution is unalterable. 
Still it is not without a pailg that he prepares to break 
the ties so dear to him. He communicates his intention 
to no one. But on6 evening he invites his university . 
friends to a cheerful but frugal supper. Music once more 
enHvens their social meeting. It is Luther's farewell to 
the world. Henceforth, instead of these amiable companions 
of his pleasures and his studies, he^wiH have monks ; instead 
of this gay and witty conversation— the silence of the 
clolsrter; and for these merry songs — ^the solemn strains 
of die quiet chapeL God calls him, and he must sacrifice 
everything. Still, for the last time, let him ^are in the 
joys of his youth I The repast excites his^ fnends : Luther 
himself is the soul of the party. But at the very moment 
that th6y are giving way without restraint to their gaiety, 
the young man can no longer control the serious thoughts 
that fill his mind. He speaks^-he makes known his 
intention to his astonished friends. They endeavour to 
shake it, but in vain. And that very night Luther, fearful 
perhaps of their importunate solicitations, quits his lodgings. 
He leaves behind him all his clothes and books, taking 
with him only Virgil and Plautus ; he had no Bible as 
yet. Vir^l and Plautus I an " epic poem and comedies I 

• •Some hisioriaiis record that Alexis was killed by the thunderbolt 
that alarmed Luther ; bat two of his ccmtemporaries, Mathesins, (p. 4.) 
and Selneccer (in Orat. de Luth.), distinguish between these two eyei^is ; 
W6 may eren add the testimony of MelanctHon to theirs : he says — 
** Sodalem nesdo qno casa interfectum.** Yit. Luth. 
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itrikiog picture of Luther's mindi lliere had ia effiwt 
taken place in him a whole ^c — a beautiful, grand, and 
gublime poem; but as he had a diiqK>siti<m inclined to 
gaiety, wit, and humour, he combined more ih^n one 
iiEuailiar feature with the serious and statdiy groundwork 
of his life. 

ProYided with these two books, he repairs aloniB, in 
the darkness of night, to the conyent of the hermits of St 
Atigustine. He asks admittance. The gate opens and 
closes again. .Behold hm separated for ever from hiB 
parents, from the companions of his studies, and from the 
world I It was the 17th August 1505 : liuther was then 
twenty-one years and nine inonths old. 



CHAPTER HL 

His FatWfl Anger—Pardon— Hnmiliations—The Sack and the Cell- 
Endurance ^Luther's Studies— St. Augustine— Peter d'Ailly — Occam 
— Gerson— The chained Bible — Lyra — Hebrew and Greek — Daily 
Prayers— AjBcetieism —Mental Struggles —Lnther during ' Mass — ^Use- 
less Obserranoes— Lutiier in a Fainting-fiiv 

Luther was with God at last. His soul was in safety. 
He was now about to find that holiness which he so much 
desired. The monks were astonished at the sight ot the 
youthful doctor, and extolled hjs courage and his contempt 
of the world.* He did not, however, forget his friends. 
He wrote to them, bidding farewell to them and to the 
world; and on the next day he sent these letters, with 
the clotiJies he ha^ worn till then, and returned to the uni- 
versity his ring of master of arts, that nothing might remind 
him of the world he had renounced. 

His. friends at ErfurUi were struck with astcmishment. 
Must so eminent a genius go and hide himself in thst 

* Hvg'tts mnndi contemptp, ingressus ept repente, multis admirantibniy 
mokiasterium. Cochloeus, U 
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moaastic atate, which is a paitial death?* Filk^ with the 
Uyeliest sorrow, they hastily repair to the conycnt, in the 
hope of inducing Luther to retrace so aMctmg a steip; 
hut all was useless. For two whole days they surrounded 
the convent and almost besieged it, in the hope of seeing 
Luther come forth. But the gates remained closely shut 
and barred. A montk elapsed without any one being able 
to see or speali^ to the new monk. 

Luther had also hastened to communicate to his parents 
the great change^ that had taken place in his life. His 
father was amazed. He trembled for his son, as Luther 
himself tells us in the dedication of his work on monastic 
TOWS addressed to his father. His weakness, his youth, the 
violence of his passions, all led John Luther to fear that when 
the first moment of enthusiasm was over^ the idle habits 
of the cloister would make the young man fall either 
into despair or into some great sin. He knew that this 
kind of life had already been the destruction of many. 
Besides, the councillor-miner of Mansfeldt had formed 
very different plans for his son. He had hoped that he 
would contract a rich and honourable marriage. And now 
all his ambitious projects are overthrown in one night by 
this imprudent step. 

John wrote a very angry letter to his son, in which he 
spoke to him in, a contemptuous tone, as Luther informs us, 
while he had addressed him always in a ^endly manner 
after he had taken his master-of-arts degree. He withdrew 
all his, favour, and declared him disinherited from his 
paternal affection. In vain did his &ither*s friends, and 
doubtless his wife, endeavour to soften him; in vain 
did they si^: "If you would offer a sacrifice to God, 
let it be what you hold best and dearest, — even your son, 
your Isi^ac" The inexorable councillor of Mansfeldt would 
listen to nothing. 

Not long after, however (as Luther tells us in a sermon 
preached at Wittemberg, 20th January 1544), the plaga? 
appealed, and deprived John Luther of two of his sons, 

* In tita semimortua^ HeldL Adaxni V. L. p. 102. ' 
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Abont tioB time some one camS and tdld the bereaved fiither, 

the monk of Erfiirth is dead also I. BBs friends seized 

the opporttmity of reconciling the father to the young novice. 
** If it should be a false alarm," said they to him, " at 
least sanctify your affliction by cordially consenting to your 
son's becoming a monk I" — ^^ Well! so be it!" replied John 
Luther, with a heart bruised, yet stiH half rebellious, " and 
God grant he may prosper T Sohie time after this, when 
Luther, who had been reconciled to his father, related to 
him the event that had induced him to enter a monastic 
order : " God grant," replied the worthy miner, " that you 
may not have taken for a sign from heaven what was 
merely a delusion of the devil."* 

There was not then in Luther that which wa^ after- 
wards to make him the refbrmer of the Ghurchl Of this 
his entrance into the convent is a strong proof. It was 
a proceeding in conformity with ihe tendencies of the age 
from which he was soon to contribute his endeavours to 
liberate the Church. He wh6 was destined to become the 
groat teacher of the world, was as yet its slavish imitator. 
A new stone had been added to the edifice of superstition 
by the very man who was erelong ta destroy it. Luther 
looked to himself for salvation, to hums^n works and observ- 
ances. He knew not that salvation cometh wholly from 
God. He sought after his own -glory and righteousness, 
unmin3ful of the righteousness and glory of the Lord. 
But what he was ignorant of as yet, he learnt soon 
after. It was in the cloister of Erfurth that this immense 
transformation was brought about, which substituted in W« 
heart God and his wisdom for the world aiid its traditions, 
and that prepared the mighty revolution of which he wjis to 
be the most illustrious instrumenf. 

When Martin Luther ent^d the donvent, lie changed 
his name, and assumed that of Augustine. 

The monks^ had received him "with joy. R was no 
slight gratification to their vanity to see one of the most 
eisteemed doctors of the age abandon the unfvcrrfty M 

* Gott goil^ dass 66 nkht ein 3etcBg luid t«T4i8!^ Q9W ^ 

Epp.ii.101. ^^'^ 
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a^heosei INipngii^ to tfamr ordir. Neyerthdeas fi^ey :tieate4 
hixa Jnursbly, and is^osed on him th^ meanest oecupationSk 
They wished to hnA^bk the doctor of philosophy, and to 
teach him that his. leariMng did not rase hhn above his 
l^tibjn^. They imagiiMd, besides, by tibis means to prar 
Te^t him Jrom deroting himself fi^ much to his studies, 
from whioh the cpnyent coinld re^p no* advantage. The 
imn&t mastejr of arts hadto perform the offices of port^, to 
op^ and shut the gates, to wind np thQ dock^ to sweep the 
ehniehj and to clean ont the cells.* llien, when the 
poor monk, who was at once doorke^^, sexton, and 
medial servant of the clqist^ had finished his w^k : Cum 
scm^ per civiMem! . A^ay with your wallet throngh the 
townl. cried ttie inars; and laden with his iHread-bag^ he 
wandeioed throngh ail the streets of £i:{nrth, begging fr^n 
bo^^e to house, obti^d parhaps to present himself at the ' 
docffs of those who ha^ once been his friends or his inferiors. 
On his return, he had either to shut himself iq) in a 
low an^ narrow cell, whence he could see nothing bat 
a small garden a few feet square, or recommence his humlde 
tasks, , But he put v^ ^dth all. Naturally disposed to 
devote himself en^ely to whatever he underto<^, he bad 
become a monk with all his souL Besides, how could 
he have a thought of sparing his body, or have ha<L any 
regard for what might please the fiesh ? It was not 1hU6 
that he could acquire the hipnility^ the sanctity whidi he 
had come to seek within the walls of the cloister. 

The poor monk, oppressed with tml, hastened to employ 
in study all the moments that Jie could steal from these 
mean occupations. He voluntarily wkhdrew from the 
society of the brethren to give himself up to his beloved 
piffsuits ; .but they ^opn found it out, and surrounding him 
. with nmrmurs, tore him from his books, exclaiming, '^ Come, 
come I It is not by studying, but by begging bread, c(Hn, 
eggs, fish,, meat, and money that a monk' renders himself 
useful to the cloister.''-]' Luther submitted : he laid' aside 
his books, and took up his bag again. Far from repenting 

* Loea immim^flt -pargaxt ooaotas est. M. Aduni Vita Lnih. p. 100. 
t^el9fi9fi^ Oifkt. ie lAyu—MaUiiBliuiy p. 5. 
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kt haying teken upon himsetf such a yoke, lie is wfflbg tt^ 
ge through with his task. It was then th^t the inflexifole 
persev^ance with which he always earned out the resolu- 
tions he had <mce formed, began to be der^bprt in his 
mind, llie resistance he made to tiiese rude assaults gate 
a stronger temper ttf Ids wifl. Grod tried him in small 
lyings, that he might learn to remam unc^akite in great 
ones. Besides, to be atte to ddirer his age from the • 
mis^able 8i^)er8titi<»is under which it groaned, it was 
neftessary fw him first to fee! their wdght To drain fk& 
cup, he must drink it to the very dregs. 

'Hiis serere apprentioesyp dBd not howeveir last so loiig 
as Luther might have feared. The prior <^ the convent, 
at die intercession of the university to which Luther 
bctonged, freed Mm from the himiiliating diities th^t had 
' been laid upon him. Hie-youthfril naonk Ittn retibne^to 
Ms studies with new seal. Th» Works of the Fathers of 
liie Church, especiiAy of St. Augustine, attracted his 
attention. The exposition of the Psahns by this illustrious 
doctor, an!d his book On ihe Letter and the Spirit, were his 
favourite study.. Nothing (^ruck him more than the 
sentiment! of tMs Father on the corruption of man's wiH 
bM on Irvine Gtace. He fc^ by his own experience Ihe 
reality of that corruption and the necessity for that grace. 
The words of St. Augustine corresponded with the (Senti- 
ments of his heart. If he could have belonged to any 
other school thi^ that of Jesus Christ, it would undoubtedly 
have been to that of the dodw of Hippo. He almost 
knew by rote the works «f Peter d'Ailly and'of Gkibri^ 
BieL He was much taken w^h a saying of the former, 
that, if the Church had not decided to the contrary, it would 
have been pireftrable to concede that the bread aud wine 
wefe really taken in the Lord's su^i^r, and not mere 
aceidents. ' 

He also carefally studied the ' the^legiaiks Occam and 
Gerson, who both express themselves so fredy -on the au- 
th(»ity of the popes. To this course of reading he addeS 
other exercises. He was heard in the puUie dlscufliiimB 
unravelling the most compMcated tnuss of reasoning, and 
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extricating Mmself from a labyrinth whence none hat he 
conld haye found an ontlet. All his auditors were filled 
with astonishment.* 

But he hjsid not entered the cloister to acquire the re- 
putation Of a great genius : it was to seek food for his 
piety.f He therefore regarded these labours as mere di- 
gressions. 

' He loved above all things to draw wisdom from the pure 
source of the Word of God. He found in Ae convent a 
Bible fastened by a chain, and to this chained Bible he 
. Was continually returning; He had but little understanding , 
of the Word, yet was it his most pleasing study. "It some- 
times happened that he passed a whole day meditating 
upon a single passage. At other times he learned frag- 
ments of the Prophets by heart. He especially desired to 
acqtiire from the writings of the Prophets and of- the 
Apostles a perfect knowledge of God*s will ; to grow up in 
greater fear of His name ; and to nourish his faith by the 
sure testimony of the Word4 

It would appear that about this time he began to study the 
Scriptures in their original languages, and to lay the founda- 
tion of the most perfect and most useful of his labours — the 
translation of the Bible. He made use of Reuchlin's Hebrew 
Lexicon, that had just appeared. *^John Lan^e, one of the 
friars of the convent, a man skilled in Greek and Hebrew, 
and with whom he always remained closely connected, 
probably was his first instructor. § He also made much 
use of the learned commentaries of Nicholas Lyra, who * 
.died^ in 1340. It was from this circumstance that Pflug, 
afterwards bishop of Naumburg, said : Si Lyra non lyrassety 
lytdherus non saltasset, \\ 

The young monk studied with such industry and, aseal 
that it often happened that he did not repeat the daily 

* In disputationibus pnbHciB htbyrinthos idlis inextricablies, diBerte 
moltis adndrantibus explicabat. Melancth. Vita Lnth. 

t In eo Tit»' genere non famam ingenii, sed alimenta pietatis < 
rebat. Ibid. 

t M firmis testimoniis aleret timorem et fidem. Ibid. 

$ Gescb. d. dentscb. Bibelfibenetznng. 

y If Lyra had not touched his lyre, Luther had neter danoed. 
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pfayera for three or four weeks together. But he booh 
grew alarmed at the thought that, he had transgressed the 
rules of his order. He then shut himself up to repair his 
negligence, and began to repeat conscientiously all the 
prayers he had omitted, without a thooglit of either eating or 
drinking. Once even, for seyen weeks together, he scarcely 
closed his eyes in sleep. 

Burning with desire to attain that holiness in quest of 
which he had entered the cloister, Luther gave way to afl 
the rigour of an ascetic life. He ei^eayoured to crucify the 
flesh hy fastings, mortifications, and watchings.* Shut up 
in his ceH, as in a i^ison, he struggled unceasingly against 
the deceitful thoughts and the evil inclinations of his heart 
A little bread and a small herring were often his only food. 
Besides he was naturally of very abstemious habits. Thus 
he was frequently seen by his friends, long after he had 
ceased to think of purchasing heaven by his abstinence, 
content himself with the poorest viands, ^nd remain even 
four days in succession without eating or drinking.f This 
we have on the testimony of Melancthon, a witness in eveiy 
respect worthy of credit. We may judge from this circum- 
stance of the little value we ought to attach to the fables 
that ignorance and prejudice have circulated as to Luther's 
intemperance. At the period of which we are speaking, 
nothing was too great a sacrifice that might enable him to 
become a saint, — ^to acquire heaven. Never did the Romish 
ehpreh possess a more pious monk. Never did cloister 
* witness more severe or indefatigable exertions to purchase 
eternal happiness.^ When Luther had become a reforpaer, 
and had declared that heaven was not to be obtained by 
such means as these, he knew very well what he was 
saying. " I was indeed a pious monk," wrote he to Duke 

* Snmma disciplinss seyeritate se ipse regit, et omnibus exercitiis 
lectionum, disputationum, jcijamonim, precmn, omues longe saperat. 
Melancth. Yit. Lath. 

f Erat enini natora, valde modici cibi et potus ; Tidi contiiuiis 
quataor diebus, oum quidem reete valerel, prorsof nihil edentem aut 
bibentem. Ibid. , 

t Strenue in studiis et exercitiis spiritnalibiiB, militayit ibi Deo wmis 
.qnatnor. Cochkeniy 1. 
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George of Saxony, "and followed the rules 'of my order more 
strictly than I can, express. If ever monk could obtain 
heaven by his monkish works, I should certainly have been 
entitled to it. Of this all the friars who have known me 
can testify. If it had continued much longer, I should have 
carried my mortifications even to death, by means of my 
watchings, prayers, reading, and other laboiurs."* 

We are approaching the epoch which made Luther a new 
man, and whicli, by revealing to him the infinity of God's 
love, put him in a condition to declare it to the world. 

Luther did not find m the tranquillity of the cloister and 
in monkish perfection that peace of mind which he had* 
looked for there. He wished to have the assurance of his 
salvation : this was the great want of his souL "Without 
it, there was no repose for him. But the fears that had 
agitated him in the world pursue him to his cell. Nay, 
they were increased. The faintest cry of his heart re-echoed 
loud beneath the silent arches of the cloister. God had led 
him thither, that he might learn to know himself, and to 
despair of his own strength and virtue. His conscience, 
enlightened by the Divine Word, told him what it was to be 
holy ; but he was filled with terror at finding,' neither in his 
heart nor in his life, that image of holiness which he had 
contemplated with admiration in the Word of God. A sad 
discovery, and one that is made by every sincere man ! No 
righteousness within, no righteousness without I all was 

omission, sin, impurity! The more ardent the character 

of Luther, the stronger was that secret and constant resist- 
ance which man's nature opposes to good ; and it plunged 
him into despair. 

The monks and divines of the day encouraged him to 
satisfy the divine righteousness by meritorious works. But 
what works, thought he, can come from a heart like mine ? 
How can I stand before the holiness of my judge with 
works polluted in their very source? " I saw that I was 
a great sinner in the eyes of God," said he, " and I did not 
think it possible for me to propitiate hhn by my own merits," 

He was agitated and yet dejected, avoiding the trifling 

• L. Opp. (W.) xix. 221». 
VOL. I. H 
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aad stupid conra'sation of the monks. The latter, unable 
to comprehend the storms that tossed his soul, looked upon 
him with surprise,* and reproached him for his silence and 
his gloomy air. One day, GochloBus tells us, as they were 
saying mass in the chapel, Luther had carried thither all 
his anxiety, and was in the choir in the midst of the 
brethren, sad and heart-stricken. Already the priest had 
prostrated himself, the incense had been burnt before the 
altar, the Gloria sung, and they were reading the Gospel, 
when the poor monk, unable any longer to repress his 
anguish, cried out in a mournful tone, as he fell on his 
knees, " It is not I — ^it is not I."f All were thunderstruck : 
and the ceremony was interrupted for a moment. Perhaps 
Luther thought he heard some reproach of which he knew 
himself innocent ; perhaps he declared his unWorthiness of 
being one of those to whom Christ's death had brought the 
gift of eternal life. Cochloeus says, they were then reading 
the story of the dumb man's cry from whom Christ expelled 
a devil. It is possible that this cry of Luther, if the account 
be true, had reference to this circumstance, and that, al- 
though speechless like the dumb man, he protested by such 
an exclamation, that his silence came from other causes than 
demoniacal possession. Indeed, Cochloeus tells us that the 
monks sometimes attributed the sufferings of their brother 
to a secret intercourse with the devil, and this writer himself 
entertained that opinion.^ 

A tender conscience inclined Luther to regard the slightest 
fiault as a great sin. He had hardly discovered it, before he 
endeavoured to expiate it by the severest mortification^, 
which only served to point out to him the inutility of all 
hnn^an remedies. " I tortured myself almost to death,** said 
he, " in order to procure peace with God for my troubled 
heart and agitated conscience; but surrounded with thick 
darkness, I foimd peace nowhere." 

The practices of monastic holiness, which had lulled so many 
consdienees to sleep, and to which Luther himself had had 

* Tisus est fratfibus nou nihil singalaritatis habere. Ck>ohloBa8, 1. 

i> Cam repente ceciderit ▼ociferans, ^ Non sum I non suin'l ** Ibid* 

t Ex oocolto aliquo oom daBmone oommercio* Ibid. 
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recourse in his distress, soon appeared to him the nnavaiUng 
remedies of an empirical and deceptive religion. " While I 
was yet a monk, I no sooner felt assailed by any temptation 
than I cried out — ^I am lost I Immediately I had recourse 
to a thousand methods to stifle the cries of my conscience. 
I went every day to confession, but that was of no use to 
me. Then bowed down by sorrow, I tortured myself by the 
multitude of my thoughts. — ^Look I exclaimed I, thou art 
still envious, impatient, passionate I. . .It profiteth thee nothing^ 
wretched man, to-have entered this sacred order.** 

And yet Luther, imbued with the prejudices of his time, 
had from eariy youth considered the observances, whose 
worthlessness j;ie had now discovered, as a certain remedy 
for diseased swris. What can he think of Hie strtmge dis- 
covery he has just made in the solitudo of the cloister? It 
is possible, then, to dwell within the sanctuary, and yet 

bear in one's bosom a man of sin! He has received 

another garment, but not another heart. His expectations 
are disappointed. Where can he stop ? Can all these rules 
and observances be mere human inventions ? Such a sup- 
position appears to him, at one time, a temptation of the 
devil, tmd at another, an irresistible truth. Bj turns con- 
lending with the holy voice that spake to his heart, and 
with the venerable institutions that time had sanctioned, 
Luther passed his Kfe in a continual struggle. The young 
monk crept li^e a shadow through the long galleries of the 
cloister, that re-echoed with Jiis sorrowful moanings. His 
body wasted away ; his strength began to fail him; it some- 
times happened that he remained like one dead.* 

On one occasion, overwhelmed with swrrow, he shut him- 
self up in his cell, and for several days and nights allowed 
no one to approach him. One of his friends, Lucas Edem- 
berger, feeling anxious about the unhappy monk, and having 
a presentiment of the condition in which he was, took with 
him some boys who were in the habit of singmg in the 
«hpirs,^d knocked at the door of the cell. No one open&— 

* Saepe earn cogitantem attealras cle ira Dei, aut de miTaBdig poitka- 
iW exemplis, subito tanil tenores eoiMit^l>ant> ui pom maauausnifu. 
Melanoth. Vita Luth. 
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BO one amrwers. The good Edemberger, still more alarmed, 
breaks open the door. Luther lies insensible upon the Jfloor, 
and giving no sign? of life. His friend strives in vdn to 
recall him to his senses: he is still motionless. Then the 
dioristers begin to sing a sweet hynm. Their dear voices 
act like a eharm on the poor monk, to whom music was 
ever one of his greatest pleasures : gradually he recovers 
his strength, hid . Qonsciousness, and life.* But if music 
could restore his serenity for a few moments,, he requires 
another and a stronger remedy to heal him thoroughly : he 
needs that*mild and subtle soundf of the Go^l, which is 
the yoice of God hunself. He knew it well. And therefore 
his troubles and his terrors led him to study with fresh 
£eal the writings of the prophets and of the ttj^ostles.^ 



CHAPTER ly. 

PioDB Monks— Staapitz— His Piety— Visitation'— Conyersatioiis— The 
Grace of Christ— Repentance— Power of Sin— Sweetness of Repeiitance 
—Election— ProYidence— The Bible— The aged Monk— Forgiyeness of 
Sins^Ordination-^The Dinner— Festival of Corpus Christi— Lmther 
made Professor at Wittemberg. ^ ^ 

LuTHEK was not the first monk who had undergone such 
trials. The gloomy walls of the cloisters often concealed 
the most abominable vices, that would have made every 
upright mind shudder, had they been revealed ; but often, 
also, they hid christian virtues that expanded there in 
silence, and which, had they been exposed to the eyes of 
the world, would have excited universal admiration. The 
possessors of these virtues, living only with themselves and 
with God, attracted no attention, and were often unknown 
to the modest convent in which they were enclosed : their 
lives were known only to God. Solnetimes these humble 
solitaries fell into that mystic theology, — sad disease of the 

*Seckciid.p.5a. f IKings, zix. 12. 

t Hoc Bt9dlam at ma|^ expeteret, ilUs sois doloribns «t payoribiif 
moTehatnr. Melancth. Vita Lath. 
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noblest minds ! Vhicli in earlier ages had been the delight 
of the first monks on the banks of the KHe, and wMch 
nhprofitably consumes the sonls of those who become its 
Tictini$. . s 

Yet if one of these men was called to some high station, 
he there displayed virtues whose salutary influence was 
long and widely felt. The candle was set on a candlestick,' 
and it illumined the whole house. Many were awakened 
by this light. Thus from generation to generation were 
ti^se piotts souls propagated ; they were seen shining like 
isolated torches at the Very times when the cloisters were 
often little other than impure receptacles of the deepest 
darkness. 

A young man had been thus distinguished in one of the 
Germsm convents. His name was John Staupitz, and he 
was descended from a noble Msnian family. From his 
tenderest youth he had had a taste for knowledge and a love 
of virtue.* He felt the need of retirement to devote 
him&elf to letters. He soon discovered that philosophy 
and the study of nature could not do much towards eternal 
salvation. He therefore began to learn divinity ; but 
especially endeavoured to unite practice with knowledge. 
"For,** says one of his biographers, "it is in vain that we 
assume the name of divine, if we do not confirm that 
noble title by our lives.^f The study of the Bible and of the 
Augustine theology, the knowledge of himself, the battles that 
he, like Luther, had had to fight against the deceits and lusts 
of his heart, led him to the Redeemer. He found peace 
to his soul in faith in Christ, The doctrine of election by 
grace had taken strong hold of his mind. The integrity 
of his life, the extent of his knowledge, the eloquence of 
his speech, not less than a striking exterior and dignified 
manners,:^ recommended him to his contemporaries. Fred- 
erick the Wise, elector of Saxony, made him his Mend, 
employed him in various embassies, and founded the 
university of Wittemberg tfnder his direction. This disciple 

* A teneris UBgakoHs, ginerow animi i]&p«ta, MlTirtqtemet eruditam 
doetiinam coDtdnciJit. Melch. Adam. Vita Staupizii. f Ibid. 

t Corporis forma atqne statnra cons^cuucu Ochlceus, 3. 
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of St Paul and 8t^ Auguatme wa0 tbe first deaji of;^^ 
theplogkal faculty of that school whence the Ught was! 
one day to issue to illumine the schools and churches ot 
so many nations. He was present at the Lateran council, 
as proxy of the Archbishop of Saltzburg, became proyincial 
of his order in Thuringia and Saxony, and afterwards vicar* 
; general of the Augtiatines for all Germany* 

Staupitz was grieved at the corruption of inorals and the 
errors of doctrine that were devastating the Church, His 
writings on the love of God, on christian faith, and on 
conformity with the death of Christ, and the testimony of 
Luther, confirm this. But he considered the former evil 
of more importance than the latter. Besides the mildness 
and indecision of his character, his desire not to go beyond 
the sphere of action he thought assigned to him, made him 
fitter to be the restorer of a convent than the reformer of 
the Church. He would have wished to raise none but 
distinguished men to important offices ; biit not findi^g 
them, he submitted to employ others. " We must plough," 
said he, " with such horses as we can find ; and with oxen, 
if there are no horses."* 

We have witnessed the anguish and the internal struggles 
to which Luther was a prey in the convent of Erfurth* 
At this period a visitation of the vicar-general was an- 
nounced. In fact Staupitz came to make his usual inspec- 
tion. This friend of Frederick, the founder of the university 
of Wittemberg, imd chief of the Augustines, exhibited much 
kindness to those monks who were under his authority. One 
of these brothers soon attracted his attention. He was a 
young man of middle height, whom study, fasting, and pro- 
longed vigils had so wasted away that all his bones might be 
counted.-)- His eyes, that in after-years were compared to a 
falcon's, were susJcen ^ jbis manner was dejected ; his coun- 
tenance betrayed an agitated mind, the prey of a thousand 
struggles, but yet strong and resolute. His whole appear- 
ance was grave, melancholy,, and solemn. Staupitz, whose 
discernment had been exercised by long experience, easily 
disebreied what was passing in his mind, sasA distingaiffhed 
* L. Ok>, (W.) t/2819. tP.MosfellanlEi^flt. 
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Ae yeutii&I monk aboTe all who rarroitiided him. He 
£8lt drawn tawaxds him, had a pres^itiment of his great 
^Testiny, and entertained quite a patemsd interest fox hi» in* 
ferior. He had had to stmg^e, like Luther, and therefore he 
could understand him. Above all, he^ could point out to 
bint the road to peace, which he him&elf had found. What 
he learnt of the circumstances that had brought the yoimg 
Augustine into the oonvent, still more increased his sym** 
pathy. He requested the priOT to treat him with greater 
mildness^ and took advantage of .the opportunities afforded 
by hfe station to win the confidence of the youthful broth^i^ 
Approaching him with affection, he endeavoured by every 
means to dispel his timidity, -which was increased by ih% 
respect and fear t^t a man of such exalted rank as Staupics 
must necessarily inspire. 

Luther's heart, which harsh treatment had closed till 
jthen, opened at last and expanded und^ the mild beams oC 
diarity. <' As in water face answer^h to face, so the heart 
of man to man."* Luther's heart found an echo in that of 
Staupitz. The vicar-genaral understood him, and the monk 
felt a confidence towards him, that he had as yet experienced 
for none. He imbosomed to him the cause of his dejection^ 
de6crU)ed the hcnrible thoughts tiiat per^exed him, and 
then began in the cloister of firfurth those conversadons so 
foil of wisdom and of instruction. Up to this time no one 
had understood Luth^. One day, wlien at table in the 
refecifcory, the young monk, dejected ^and silent, scarcely 
touched his food. Staupitz, who looked earnestly at him^ 
said at last, "Why are you so sad, brother Martin?''-* 
" Ah I " replied he, with a deep si^ " I do not know what 
will become of me I " — " TTiiesc temptations," resumed 
Staupitz, " are more necessary to yx>\i than eating aikl 
drinking." These two men did not stop there; and erelong 
in the silence of the cloister took place that intimd^e in^ 
tercourse, which powerfully contributed to lead forth the 
future reformer from his state of darkness. 

"It is in vain," said Luther despondingly to Stauptv, 
^ that I make promises to God : sin is ever the strongest' 
* Proyerbs zjc?ii. 11). 
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^ my friend !" replied the Ticar--general, looking baA 
<Mi his own experience ; '^ more than a thousand times haT0 
I sworn to onr holy God to live piouelj, and I. have neyer 
kept my tows. Now I swear no longer, for I know I 
cannot keep my solemn promises. K God will not be 
merciful towardis me for the lore of Christ, and grant me a 
happy departure, when I must quit this worid, X riiall 
nerer, with the aid of i^ my vows and all my good works, 
stand before him. I must perish."'^ 

The young monk is terrified at the thought of divine 
justice^ He lays open aU his fears to the yicar-generaL 
He is alarmed at the unspeakable holiness of GimI and 
hid^ sorereign majesty. ^' Who may abide the day <^ his 
coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth?'' (Mai. 
iii.2.) 

Staiq>itz resumes : he knows where he had found peace, 
and he will point it out to the young man. "Why," said^ie^ 
" do you torment yoursdf with all these speculations and 
these high thoughts ?....^.Look at the wounds of ^esu» 
Christ, to the blood that he has shed for you: it is 
there that the grace of God will appear to you. Instead 
of torturing yours^ on account of your sins, throw your- 
•df into the Redeemer's arms. Trust in him — in the righte- 
ousness of his life— in the atonement of his death. Do 
not shrink bade; God is not angry with you, it is you 
who are angry with God. Listen to the Son <^ God. 
He became man to give you the assurance of divine 
farour. He says to you, Tbu are my sheep ; you hear my 
Toiee ; no man shall pluck yon out of my hand.**-)- 

But Luther does not find in himself the repentance 
which he thinks necessary for salvation : he replies, and it 
is the usual answer of distressed and timid minds : " How 
can I dare believe in the favour of irod, so long as there is 
no real conversion in me? I must be changed, before he 
will accept me.'' 

His venerable guide shows him that there can be no 
real conversion, so bug as man fears God as a severe 
judge. " What will you say then," asks Luther, " to so 
• L. 0pp. (W.) Tffi. 2725.- t Ibid. U. 264. 
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many conscieiices to which a thonsand insupportable tasks 
aine prescribed in order fhat they may gain heaven?" 

Then he hears this reply of the vicar-general, or rather 
he does not believe that it comes ^m man: it seeps to 
him like a voice from heaven .• " There is no real repent- 
ance except that which * begins with the love of God 
and of rfghteousness.f What others imagine to be the 
end and accomplishment of repentance, is oh the contrary 
only its beginning. In order that you may be filled with 
the love of what is good, you must first be filled with 
love for God. If yovt desire t<y be converted, do not be 
curious about all these mortifications and all these tortures* 
Love him who first loved youT 

Luther listens — ^he listens again. These consolations 
fin him with joy till then unknown, and impart new 
light. " It is Jesus Christ," thinks he in )ns heart ; " yes, 
it is Jesus Christ himself who so wonderfully consoles me 
by these sweet and healing words.*'f 

These words, indeed, penetrated to the bottom of the 
young monk's heart, like the sharp arrow of a strong man.§ 
In order to repent, we must love God. Guided by this 
new light, he begins to compare the Scriptures. He 
looks 6ut all the passages that treat of repentance and 
conversion. These words, till then so <ireaded, to use 
his own expression, "are become to him an agreeaUe 
pastime and the sweetest- of recreations. All the p^s- 
ages of Scripture that used to alarm him, seem now to 
mil to him from every part, — ^to smile and sport around 
him.l 

" Hitherto," exclaims he, " although I parefally dissem- 
bled the state of my soul befon^ God, and endeavoured to 

* Te Y6ltii e ccrio sonantem aeoepimos. L. Epp. i. 115. ad*SCaa 
^teiiuii« SO M^, I5ia. 

f PoBoittntia yero non est, nisi qux ab amore jostHife et Dei inoiph 
Ac. Ibid. 

t Memini inter jncondissiinas et salntsres fkbolas tnas, quibns m 
solet Dominiu Jesus mirifice consolari. Ibid. 

S Hssit boo Yerbam tamn in me, dent sagitta potentis acuta. Ibid. 

i Ecce juoimdissimum ladum, yerba tindiqae mibi coUudebant, planeqoe 
We Mntentiso arridebant et assnltabant. L. Epp. L 115. 

h2 
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exfxeM towards him a love which was a mere constnuiU; 
and a fiction, there was no expression in Scripture so 
bitter to me as that of repentance* But now there is 
none so sweet or more acceptable** phi how delightful 
are al^ God's precepts when we read them not only in books^ 
but also in our Saviour's precious wounds Tf 
* Although Luther had been consoled by Stkupitz' words, 
he nerertheless fell sometimes into despondency. Sin 
w«s again felt in his timid conscience, and then all his 
preyious despair banished the joy of salvation, " O my 
sin I my sin I my sin I" cried the young monk one day 
in the presence of the vicar-general, with a tone of profound 
anguish. " Well I would you only be a sinner in x^pear-* 
ance," reified the latter, " and have also a Saviour only 
in appearance? Tl;ien," added Staupits with authorily^ 
" Know that Jesjis Christ is the Saviour even of those who 
are great, real sinners, and deserving of utter cond^oimation." 
It was not alone the sin he discovered in his hear^ 
that agitated Luther ; the troubles of his conscience were 
augmented by those of reason. If the holy precepts of 
Hbe Bible ajajmed him, some of the doctrines of that divine 
book still more increagjed his tortures. The Truth, which 
is the great medium by which Grod confe]:s peace on man, 
must necessarily begin by taking away from him the iaise 
security that destroys him. The doctrine of Election par- 
ticularly disturbed the young man, and launched him mto 
a boundless field of inquiry. Must he believe that it 
was man who first chose God for his portion, or that 
,God first elected man? The Bible, history, daily experi-^ 
ence, the works of Augustine, — all had shown him that 
we must always and in every case ascend to that first caus^ 
to that sovereign will by which every thing exists, and 
on which every thing depends. But his ardent spurit woxM 
have desired to go still further; he would have wished 
to penetrate into the secret counsels of God, unveiled his 

* Nunc nihil dulcius ant gr&tius mihi sonet quam pcenitentift, &o. 
L, Epp. i. 115. 

t Ita enim dnlcescun^ prsecepta Dei, qnando non in lil^ tantnni* «ed 
In Tulneribns dnlciisimi S^Tatoris iQgenda intelligimtis. Ibid. 
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mjstariesi seen tiie inTisiUe, and compi'^eiided the in^ 
eoniirdbieBsiUe. Staupitr cheeked him. He told hun luyt 
to presuQie to fiithem the hidden God, but to confine 
himci^ to what he has inanifested to ns in Jesus Christ 
** Look at Christ's, wouilds," said he, ^* and then wftl you 
see Grod's counsel towards man shine Inrightly forth. We 
cannot understand God out of Jesus Christ In him, the 
Lord has said, you will find what I am, and what I 
require. Nowhere else, neither hx heaven nor in earth, will 
you discover it"* 

The vicar-general did still more. He showed Luther 
the- paternal designs of Providence in permitting these temp- 
tations and these v^^ous struggles that his soul wa0 to 
undergo. He made him view them in a light well cal- 
cnlated t^ revive his courage. By such trials Uod prepares 
for himself the soiUs that he destines for some important 
wortc. We must prove the vessel before we launch it 
into tiie wide sea. If there is an education necessary 
for every man, &ere is a particular one for those who 
are destined to act upon their generation. This is what 
Stoupitz represented to the monk of Erfhrth. ^^ It is not 
in vain," said he to him, *^ that Qod exercises you in so 
many oonfiicts : you will see that he will employ you, as his 
servant, for great purposes.^ 

These words, to which Luther listened with astonishment 
and humility, inspired him with courage, and led him 
to discover strei^gth in himself which he had not even 
suspected. The wisdom and ptudence of an enlightened 
fidend' gradually revealed the strong man to himself. Staupitz 
went further r he gave him many valuable directions for 
his stodies, exhorting him, henceforward, to derive all 
his thedogy from the Bible, and to put away the systems 
of the schools. ^ Let the study of the Scriptures," said he, 
"be your favourite oecupation." Never was good advice 
better fcUowed out. What particularly delighted Luther, 
was the present Staupitz made him of a Bible : but it 
was not that Latin one, bound in red leather, the property 
of the convent, and which it was all his desure to possess, 
«L.O^.(W.>]3di4^. 
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and to be aUe to esxfj about unth him, beeamse be wm io 
fijuftiliftr with its pages, and knew where to find each 
passage.* Nevertheless, at length be is master of the 
treasure of Godr Hencefbrwaid he studies the Scriptures^ 
aad especially the epistles of St. Paul, with eTer*-inereasing 
zeal To these he adds the works t>f Bt Augustine alone« 
All thi^t he reads is imi»rlnted ^eplj in his mind. His 
struggles have prepared his heart to unders1;aiid . the Word* 
The soil has been ploughed deep.: the incorruptible iseed 
sinks into it with power. When Staupitz quittied £rfarth^ a 
new dawn bad risen upon Luther* 

But the work was not yet finished. The riear-gwieral 
bad -prepared the way : God reseryed its aoeomj^shment 
for an humbler instruments >The cpnscienee of the yotmg 
Augustine had not yet found repose. His body gave 
way at la^t under the conflict and the t^ision of Mi sotd« 
He was attacked by an illness that broi^ht him to Uie 
iNrmk of the grave. This was in the second year of hi» 
abode in the convent. All his^ distresses and idl his fears 
were aroused at the approach of death. His own impurity 
and the holiness of God again distiubed his mind. One 
day, as ho lay overwhelmed with despair, aa aged m^nk 
entered his cell, and addressed a few words- of comftvt 
to him. Luther opened his heart to him, and made known 
the fears, by which he was tormented.. The vei^rable 
old man was incapable of following up that soul in all 
its doubts, as Staupitz had done; but he knew his Credo^ 
and had found in it much consolation to his heart He 
will Iherefore apply the same remedy to his young hrotbeti 
Leading him back to that Apostles* creed whidi Luth«r 
had learnt in early childhood at the school of Maasfeldty 
the aged monk repeated this article with kind good-nature: 
/ believe in the forgivehess of sins. .These sim;^ words, 
which the pious brother probouneed with sincerity in this 
decisive moment, diffused great consolation in Luthefs 
heart. ^^ I behe ve," he repeated to himself erd<mg on his bed 
of i^ickness, " I beWeve in. the forgiveness of sins I" — " Ah T 
said the monk, '^ you must believe not only m the forgire* 
*Seekeiid.p.^ 
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tteiB dr Davicrg and of Peter's sins^ for tlii» evem the deirib 
believe.. It id GK>d's command that we bdieye our own 
OBB are ^iq^reb t)s<"* How delightftd did this command-* 
m^t seem to poor Lnther ! ^ Hear what St Bernard 
says In ^s discourse on the Annunciation^" added the aged 
brother : ^* The testimony of the Holy Ghost in thy heart is 
Ais : Hiy sins are forgiven thee;" 

From this moment light sprung up in the heart of the 
young monk of Erfurth. The word of grace had been 
pronomioed t he had believed in it. He disdaims all merit 
of salvation, and resigns himself confidingly to the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ. He does not at &rst perceive 
^e consequences of tiie inrinciple he has admitted; he 
is still sincere in his attachment to the Chun^, and yet 
he has no further need of her ; for he has received salvation 
immediately from God himself, and henceforth . Roman- 
catholicism is virtually destroyed in him. He advances, — 
he seeks in the writings of the apostles and propl^ts for 
all that can t»trengthen the hope which fills his heart. 
Each day he invokes support from on high, and each day 
also the li^t increases in his soul. 

Luther's mental healdi restored that of his body, and he 
soon rose from his bed of sickness. He had received a new 
life in a twofold sense. The festival of Christmas, that soon 
came, gave him an opportunity <^ abundantly tasting all the 
consolations of faith. He took part in these holy solemnities 
with sweet emotion ; and when in the ceremonial of the day 
he had to chant these words : heata culpa, quoB talem 
mertiisH Bedemptorem t\ his whole being responded AuMn^ 
and thrilled with joy. 

Luther had been two years in the ctoister, and was to be 
(»ddned priest. He had received much, and saw with 
defight the p«)s|)ect afforded by the sacerdotal office of freely 
distributing what he had freely received. He wished to 
take advantage of the ceremony that was about to take 
place to become thoroughly reconciled with his fie^ther. He 

* Daridi aut Petro Sed mandatum Dei esse, ut singiili bommei 

■obis ramitti peccata eredamns. Mdancth. Yita Lath, 
t Oh blM8edfiMil$, that has merited such It Redeemor! Matlw0iil%p.5. 
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kttftld Kte to be present, and eren requested bim .to ixf 
tke day. Jdm Lulher, who was sot yet entirely paoified 
-with legaid to his son, ner^heless acc^ed the inyitadiQa^ 
aod named Sunday, 2d May, 1507. 

Among the ntimher <^ lailher's ftiends was the Ticav id 
Eisenach, Jc^ Braun, who had been a Mthfiil eonnsdldr 
to him during hie residence in that city, liulher wvote to 
him m tlM 22d April This is the oldest letter of the 
K^onner, and it bears the foUowmg address : ^' To Jobn 
Scaun, holy and veneraUe priest of (%rist and of Mary J' 
It is only in Luthei^s two earliest letters that the natt^ <tf 
Maiy is found. 

^ CM, who is glorious and holy in all his wgr ks," says 
the candidate for the priesthood, '^ havutg most graciously. 
Q<Hideseended to raise me up— me, a wretehed and in aXL 
respects, unworthy sinner, and to call me. hy his s<^ imd 
most ftee mercy to his euMime ministry; I ought, inoider 
to testify my gratitude for such dirine^aiid magnificent 
goodness (as far at least as mere duet and ashes, can do i%) 
to fuM with my whole heart the duties of the office in^ 
trusted to me.'' 

At last the day arrired. The miner of Mansfeldt did 
not fail to be present at his son's Mdinati(»u He gaye^ 
lam ind^d no unequivocal mark of his affi^etiqii and of 
his g«ii^x>sity by presenting him on this occasion with 
twenty florins. > . > 

The ceremony toc^ place. Hi^x»ymus, bishop of Bran- 
denburg, officiated. At the moment of conferring on Luth^ 
the pow^ of eeletotting maj9S, he placed the chalice in his 
hands, and uttered these solenm words, " Aecipe poteeiatem 
sacrificcmdi pro f>vm 0t martuis : reeeive the power of sacri- 
ficing for the quick and the dead." Luther at that time 
listened calmly to these wcnxte, which confenred.on him tibe 
power of doing the work of the Son of God ; but h^ 
shuddered i^ them in aftwwyears. '^ If the earth did iu>t 
then open and swallow us both up," said he, *' it was owing 
to the great patience and longrsuffering of the Lord."* 

The father afterwards dined at the convent with his so%^ 
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the ywmg pneiVs firieods, and. the monks. Hie conreraar- 
t^on fell on Martin's entrance into the monastery. The 
InroUiers londly extolled It as a most meritorious work; 
i^n which the inflexible Jphn, turning to his son, asked 
him: '^Hare you not read in Scripture, that you should 
obey your fkther and mother?"* These words struck 
LuUier; they presented in quite a new aspect the action 
that had brought him into the bosom of the, convent, and 
they long re-echoed in Ms heart 

Shortly after his ordination, Luther, by the advice of 
Staupitz, made httle excursions on foot into the neigh- 
bouring parishes and convents, either to divert his mind 
apd give his body the necessary ex^cise, or to accustom 
him to preaching. 

The festival of Corpus Christi was to be celebrated with 
great pomp at Eisleben. The vicar-general would be 
pres^oU, and Luther repaired there also. He had still 
need of Staupitz, imd sought every (^portunity of meeting 
this enlightened guide who directed his soul into the path 
of life. The procession was numerous and brilliant. 
Staupitz himself bore the consecrated host, Luther fol- 
lowing in his sacerdotal robes. The thought that it was 
Jesus Christ himself whom the vicar-general carried, the 
idea that the Saviour was there in person before him, 
suddenly struck Luther's imagination, and filled him with 
such terror that he could scarcely proceed. The perspiration 
fell drop by drop from his face ; he staggered, and thought 
he should die of anguish and afiHght At lengdi tht 
procession was over ; the host, that had awakened all the 
fears of the monk, was solemnly deposited in the sanctu- 
ary ; and Luther, finding himself al(me with Staupitz, fell 
into his arms and confessed his dread. Then the good 
vicai^general, who had long known that gentle Saviour, 
who does not break the bruised reed, said to him mildly : 
^* It was not Jesus Christ, my brother ; he does not alarm ; 
he gives eonsehUlMi oaly.^f 

* Ei, hiildiiBkbtaitehgdMirt dlM»BMi Eltem soil febonm fe jil 
lu ISmd, u. 101. 

t & ist nicht Chiistus, denn Christus schreckt nioht, sondem tvitoiei 
imr. L.Opp.(W.)aailw».5l«,72i 
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Lather was not destined to remain biddesi in an obscure 
convent Hie time "(ras come for his removal to a wider 
stage. Stanpitz, with whom he^ always remained in dose 
communication, saw clearly i;hat the yonng monk's disposi' 
tion was too active to be confined withhi so narrow a circle. 
He spoke of him to the Elector Frederick of Saxony : and 
this enlightened prince invited Lnther in 1608, probably 
about the end of the yesur, to l)ecome professor at the 
university of Wittemberg. This was the field on which he 
was to fight many hard battles. Luther felt that his true 
vocation was ^ere. He was requested to repair to his 
new post with all speed: he replied to the call without 
delay, and in the hurry of his removal he had not time to 
write to him whom he styled his master and well-beloved 
father, — John Braun, curate of Eisenach. He dfd so 
however a few^months later. " My departure was so basty," 
said he, " that those with whom I was living were almost 
ignorant of it. I am farther away, I confess : but the better 
part of me remains with you."* Luther had been ttoee 
years in the cloister at Erfurth. 



CHAPTER V. 

TIm Uahronfity of Wittemberir— ?int Iminiotimis^BibUGal Leotons^ 
Sensation— Latlier preaches at Wittemberg— The Old Chapelr— Im« 
presdon produced by his Sermons. 

In the year 1502, Frederick the Elector founded ^ new uni- 
versity at Wittemberg. He declared in the charter con- 
firming the privileges of this high school, Omt he and his 
people would loo^ to it as to an oracle. At that time 
he had little thought in how remarkable a manner diis 
language would be verified. Two men. belonging to the op- 
position that had been formed agamst the scholastie system, 
— Pollidi of Mellerstadt, doctor of medicine, law, and philo- 

*L.£pp.i.p.& MaNhl7,1509, 
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Bopby, and Staupitz-^had had great influence in the estab- 
Hisdiment of this academy* The uniy^mty declared that it 
elected St. Augustine for its patron,--=^a choice that wad 
yery significant. This new institution, which possessed great 
liberty, and whiqh was considered aa a court of final aj^al 
in all cases (^ difficulty, was admimbly fitted to become the 
cradle oi the Reformation, and it powerfully contributed 
to the development of Luther and of Luther's work. 

On his artival at Wittemberg, he repaired to the Augus^ 
tine convent, where a cell was allotted to him ; for though a 
professor, he did not cease to be a monk. He had been 
called to teach physics and dialedics. In assigning him 
UnB duty, regard had probably been paid to the philosophical 
studies he had pursued at Erfuith, and to the degree of 
Master of Arts which he had taken. Thus Luther, who 
hungered and thirsted after the Word of God, was compelled 
to devote himself almost exclusively to the study of the 
Aristotelian scholastic phMosophy. He had need of that 
bread of life which God gives to the world, and yet he must 
occupy himself with human subtleties. "What a restraint I 
and what sighs it called forth I " By God's grace, I am 
well," wrote he to Braun, " except that I have to study 
philosophy mth all my might. From the first moment of 
my arrival at Wittemberg, I was earnestly desirous of ex- 
changing it for that of theology; but," added he^ lest it 
should be supposed he meant the theology of the day, "it is 
of a theology which seeks the kernel in the nut, the wheat 
in the husk, the marrow in the bones, that I am speaking.* 
Be that as it may, God is God," continues he with that 
confidence which vras the soul of his life; "man is almost 
always mistaken in his judgments ; but this is our God. 
He will lead us with goodness for ever and ever." The 
studies that Luther was then obliged to pursue were of 
great service tO' him, in enabling him in s^er-years to 
combat the errors of the schoolmen. 

But he could not stop there. The desire of his< heart was 
about to be accomplished. That same power, wMcfe some 

* Theologia qnae naolemn nnois, ei medoUam iriti^f, et mednjluii ecnahun 
8ontt»tar. L. £pp. i.6. 
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jmt» before had driven Luther from the bar into a monasiie 
fife, was now impelling him from philoaoi^y towards the 
Bible. He eealonsly applied himself to the acquisition of 
the aneient languages^ and particularly of Greek and Hebrew^ 
in order to draw knowledge and learning from the very 
tarings whence they gnshed forth. He was all his life 
indefatigable in labour.* A few months after his arrival 
at the imiversity, he solicited the degree of- bachelor of 
divinity. He obtained it at the end of Ma^ch 1509, with the 
partici:Qar summons to devote Mmself to biblical theology^ — 
ad Biblia, > 

Every day, at one in the afternoon, Luther w€ks called ^ 
lecture on the Bible : a precious hour both for the professor 
and his pupils^ and which led them deeper and deeper into 
the divine meaning of those revelations so long lost to Uie 
people and to the schools 1 

He began his course by e:splaining the Psalms^ and 
thence passed to the Epistle to ^ Bomans. It was mmie 
particularly while meditating, on this, portion of Scripture, 
that the* light of truth penetrated his heart In the retire-* 
ment of his quiet cell, he used to consecrate whole hours to 
the study of the Divine Word, this^ epistle of St. Paul lym^ 
open before him. On one occ^ion, having reached the 
seventeendi verse of the first chapter, he read this passage 
from the prophet BLabakkuk : The just shall live by faith. 
This precept struck him. There is then for the just a life 
different from that of other men: and this life is the. gift of 
faith. This promise, which he received into his heart, as if 
(rod himself had placed it there, unveils to him the mystery 
of the christian life, and increases this life in him. Years 
after, in the midst of his numerous occupations, he imAgiQieA 
he still heard these words : The just shall live by Mt}!.-!' 

Luther's lectures Ihus prepared had little similarity witb 
what had been heard tiU then. It was not an eloquent 
rhetorician ot a pedantic schoolman that spoke; but a 
CSnristian who had felt the power of revealed truths, — ^who 
drew t)iem forth from the Bible, — ^poured them out from the 

* Jn BtodMi Uteranl]|^ eorpMe ae ine&te iiidefeaso^ PaI]»Ti<» «Hift. 
Cone. Trident, i. 16. . t Seckend., p» 5&. , * 
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^iQiu^jir^ of Ms heurt,— and pre9ented them all foil of life 
to hiff astonished hearers. It j\ras not the teaching of a 
jOan, but of GUkL 

This entirely new method of expounding the truth made 
a great noise; the news of it sj^ead fax and wide, and 9^t- 
tracted to the newly established university a prowd of 
youthful foreign stu^nts. Even many professors attended 
Luther's lectures, and among others Mellerstadt, frequently 
styled the light of the worJd^ first rector of the university, 
who already at Leipsic, where he had been previously, had 
earnestly combated the ridiculous instructions of fichol^ 
asticism, had denied that ''the light created oa the first 
day was Theology," and had maintained that the study of 
literature should be the foundation of &at science, '' Thi9 
monk," said he, " will put aU the doctors ta ^hame ; he will 
Iving in a new doctrine, and reform the whole church ; for he 
builds upon the Wojrd of Christ, and no one in the world can 
either resist or overthrow that Word, even should he attack 
it with all the arms of philosophy, of the sophists, Scotists, 
Albertists, Thomists, and with all the Tartaretus."* 

Staupitz-, who was the instrument of God to develop 
all the gifts and treasures hidden in Luther, requested 
him to preach in the church of the Augustines. The young 
professor shrunk fi:om this proposal He desired to confine 
himself to his academical duties, he trembled at the thought 
of increasing them by those of the ministry. In vain did 
Staupitz solicit him: " Nol no I" replied he, "it is no 
slight thing to speak before men in the place of Grod."-l- 
What affecting humility in this great reformer of the 
Church I Staupitz persisted ; but the ingenious Luther, says 
on^ of his biographers, found fifteen arguments, pretexts, 
and evasions to defend himself against this invitation. At 
length, the chief of the Augustines persevering in his attack, 
Luther, said: '* Ah, doctor, by doing this you deprive me Of 
life. I shall not be abl6 to hold out tibree months." — 
^ Well I so be it in God's name," replied the vicar-general, 

* Mel^. Adam. Vita Lntheri, 104.-^The TortaretutfSerm&netDiieipulif 
and Dormi seowrii were &Toaiite wozks with the sohohMitio dmnes in th^ 
Middle Ages, ^ t Fabricias eentifoU Lath. 33.— Math. 6. 
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" for our Lolrd God. has also need m high of devoted and 
Bkllfol men.'* Luther was forced to yield. 

In the middle of the square at Wittemberg stood an 
ancient wooden ehapel, tUttj feet long and twenty wide, 
whose walls propped np on all sides were falKng into ruin. 
An old pulpit ipade of planks, and three feet^high, reeeired 
the preacher. It was in this wretched place that the 
preaching of the Reformation began. It was God's will 
that that which was to restore his glory should have the 
humblest beghmings. Hhe foundations of the new Augus- 
tine Church had just been laid, and in the meanwhile 
this miswable place of worship was made use of. " This 
building," adds Myconius, one of Luther's \jontemfK)narie8, 
who recordi^ these circumstances, " may well be compared 
to the stable in which Christ was bom. It was in this 
wretched enclosure that God willed, so to speak, that his 
well-beloved Son should be l)orh a second ^ime. Among 
those thousands of cathedrals and parish churches with 
which the world is "filled j there was not one at that time 
which God chose for the glorious preaching of eternal life." 

Luther preaches : every thing Is striking in the new 
minister. His expressive couhtenance, his noble air, his 
clear and sonorous voice, captivate all his hearers. Before his 
time, the majority of preaches had sought ralher what 
plight amuse their congregation, than what would con- 
vert them. The great seriousness that pervaded all Luther's 
sermons, and the joy with which the knowledge of the 
Gospel had filled his heart, imparted to his eloquence 
an authority, a warmth, and an unction that his predecessors 
had not possessed. " Endowed with a ready and lively 
genius," says one of his opponents,* " with a good memory, 
and employing his mother tongue with wonderful facility, 
Luther was inferior to none of his contemporaries in elo- 
quence. Speaking from the pulpit, as if he were agitated by 
some violent emotion, suiting the action to his words, 
he affected his hearers' minds in a " surprising manner, 
and carried them Mke a torrent wherever he pleased. 
So much strength, grace, and eloquence are rarely found in 
* Florimond Raymond, Hist. Hseres., cap. 5. 
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ftese children of the North.''—" He had," says Bossuet, "a 
liyely and impetuous eloquence that charmed and led away 
the people."* 

Soon the little chapel eotdd not hold the hearers who 
crowded to it The cooneil of Wittemberg then nominated 
Luther their chaplain, and invited him to preach in the 
dty church. The impression he there produced was greater 
stilL The energy of his genius, the eloquence <^ his style, 
and the excellency of the doctrines that he proclaimed, 
equally lustonished his hearers. His reputation extended 
far and wide, and Frederick the Wise himself came once to 
Wittemberg to hear him. 

This ijfas the beginning of a new life for Luther. The 
dothfulness of the cloister had been succeeded by great 
actiyi^. Freedom^ labour, the earnest and constant action 
to whkA he cotdd now devote himself at Wittemberg, 
silceeeded in re-establishing harmony and peace within himu 
Now he was in his place, and the work of God was soon to 
display its miotic progress. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Journey to Eome— GonTont on the Po— Sicknesfr at Bologna— ^teeol- 
lections of Rome— Julius II.— Superstitious Deyotion— Profanity of the 
Clergy— Confersations— Roman Scandals— Biblical Studies— Pilate'i 
Staircase— Effects on Luther's Faith and onthe Refonnatioifr— Gate of 
Paradise— Luther's Confessifm. 

LuTHBB was teaching both in the academical hall and 
m the church, when he was interrupted in his labours. 
In 1510, or according to others in 1511 or 1512, he 
Was sent to Rome. ' Seven convents of his order were at 
variance on certain points with the vicar-generaLf The 
acuteness of Luther's mind, his powerful language, and 

*Hitt.def Variations,!. 

t Quod septem oonrentus!^ Ticuio in qtubnsdam dissentizent. Codi- 
kra8,2. 
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kki taleBtfl f<»r discusaioi^ were the cause <tf ink M&e&gk 
ft8 agent for these serai monasteries befem tie p6p&.^ 
This dirme dispehsation was necessary for Luther. H 
w*s re^n^^ ^^^ be shmdd know Bmie. Ftdl of tiro pire- 
judkes myl .delusions <rf the cloister^ he had idways imaf^Md 
it to be tiie abode of sinctity. . . 

He set out and crossed the Alps. But he hiid scaro^ 
descended into the plains of ^ rich and rohiptuoiis Iti^, 
h^^ce he found at e?ery step subjects of astonidunient 
and scandal The po<^ Gernuui monk was entertaiiied 
in a wealthy conyent of the Benedictines on liie bankn 
of the Po;^ in Lombardy. The reyennes of Ms monastery 
amonnted to. 36,000 ducats; 12,000 were deleted to the 
table, 12,000 were set apart for ihe bidldings, and ilie 
remainder for the wmits of tlie monks.f The sf^dobr 
of the apartn^nts, the richness of th^ dress, and tha 
delioapy ot their food, confonncled Lathinr. JifeiiUe, mttc, 
luxpcy in aU its formd— what a novel sight for the bdmble 
brother x>f the poor convent of Wittembergl He vfas' 
astonished and was silent; but when Friday came, what 
was his surprise at seeing the Benedictine table groaning 
under a load of meat Uponihis he resolved to speak. '^ The 
Church and the pope," said he, " forbid such things." The 
Benedictines were irritated at this reprimand of the im- 
polished German. But Luther iiaving persisted, and per- 
haps threatened to make their irregularities known, some 
thouight the simplest course would be to get rid of their 
importunate guest. The porter Qf the convent furewanied 
him of the danger he incurred by a longer stay. He actNMrd- 
ingly quitted this epicurean monastery, and reached Bologna, 
where he fell dangerously ill.{ Some have attributed this 
to the effects of poison ; but it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the change of diet affected the frugal monk of Wittem- 
berg, whose usual food was bread and barings. This 
sickness was not to be unto death, but to the glory of 
God. He^ again relapsed into the sorrow and dejection so 

" * Quod esset acer ingenio et ad coBtradiceodum andaac ei n 
CochhBU8^2. tL.Opp.t(W.>x»i. 1468. : 

t Matth. Dresser. Hist. Lutheri. 
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SICKNESS — ^LtJTHEB IN ROME. 191 

BMtual to him. To die Hoxb, far from Germany, imder 
this buiniag sky, and in a i<>reign land — ^what a sad fate I 
The distress of mind that he had felt at Erfurth returned 
with fresh force. The sense of his sinfrihiess troubled him ; 
the pr(>spect of Go^'s judgment filled him with dread. 
But at the very moment that these terrors had reached 
their highest pitch, the words of St Paul, that had ahready 
struck him at "Wittemberg, The just shall live hy fait\ 
recurred forcibly to his memory, and ^ilightened his soul 
like a ray from heaven. Thus restored and comforted, he 
soon regained his health, and resumed his journey towards 
Rome, expecting to find there a v^ry different manner 
of life from that of the Lombard convents, and impatiisnt 
to. efiOEice, by the sight of Roman holiness, the melancholy 
iii^»ressions left on his mind by his sojourn on the bai&s 
of the Po. 

At ^length, after a toilsome journey imder a burning 
Italian sun, at the bediming of summer, he drew near the 
seven-^Ued city. His heart was moved within himt his 
eyes sought after the queen of the world and of the Church. 
As soon 2^ he discovered the eternal city in the distance, — 
the 4dty of St Peter and St Pattl, — ^the metrox)olis of 
Catholicism, — he fell on his knees, exclaiming, "Holy Rome, 
I salute thee r 

Luther is in Rome : the Wittemberg professor stands in 
the midst of the elo^uesit ruins of consular and imperial 
Rome — of the Roxne of so many martyrs and confessors of 
Jesus Christ Here had lived that Plautus and that Virgil 
whose works he had carried with him into the cloister, and ' 
all those great mea> at whose history his heart had so often 
beat with emotion. He beholds their staljues, — ^the ruins of 
the monuments that bear witness to their glory. But all 
that glory— -all that power has fled : his feet trample on 
their dust. At each step he calls to mind the sad presenti- 
ments of Seipio shedding tears as he looked upon the 
ruins — the burning palaces mid tottering walls of Carthage, 
and exclaimed, "Thus will it one day be with RomeT 
" And in truth," said Luther, " the Rome of the Scipios and 
Csesars has become a corpse. There are sudi hei^s of 
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192 JULIUS THE SECOND. 

rubbish that the foundations of the )]^uses arc now where 
once stood the roofs* It is there," added he, as he tlurew 
a melaneholT^ glance o^er these ruins, '^ it is there that 
once the riches and the treasures^of the world were ^thered 
together."* AU these fragments, against wWch his feet 
BtumWe at every step, i^oelaim to Luther within the very 
walls of Rome, that what is strcmgest in the eyes of man 
may be easfly destroyed by the breath of the Lori 

But with these profane ashes are mingled^ther and holier 
ones : he reeals them to mind. The burial-place of the 
martyrs is. not far from that of the generals of Rome and of 
her conquerors. Christian Rome with its sufferings has more 
power over the heart of the Saxon monk than pagan Rome 
with all its glory. Here that letter arrived in Which Pa\il 
wrote, The j^ust shall live by faUh. He kj not far from 
Appii Forum and the Three Taverns. Here is the house 
of Narcissus — there the palace of Caegar, where the Lord 
delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the* lion. Oh, 
how these recollections strengthen the heart of the monk of 
Wittemberg ! 

But R<mie at this time presented a very different aspect. 
The warlike Julius II, filled the papal chair, and not Leo 
X., as some distinguished German historians have said, 
doubtless through inattention. Luther Jias oft^ related a 
trait in the character of this pope. When the news reached 
him that his army had been defeated by the French before 
Ravenna^ he was repeating his daily prayers : he flung 
away the book, exclaiming with a terrible oath i " And 

thou too art become a Frenchman Is it thus thou 

dost protect thy Church ?......" Then turning in the 

direction of the country to whose arms he thought to 
have recourse, he added : " Saint Switzer, pr«^y for us F'f 
Ignorance, levity, and dissolute manners, a profane spkit, 
a contempt for all that is sacred, a scandalous traffic in 
divine things — such was the spectacle afforded by this 
unhappy city. Yet the pious monk remained for some time 
longer in his delusions. 

• L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 2374, 2377. 

t Sonete Swiiere 1 ora-pro nobis. L. Opp. (W.>xxii. 1814,4383. 
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Haying arrived about the period of the feast of St John, 
te heard the Romans repeating around^ him a proverb 
current among them : " Happy the mother whose son 
performs mass on St John's eveT — ^"Oh, how should I 
rejoice to render my mother happy T said Luther to him- 
self. Margaret's pious son endeavoured to repeat a 
mass on that day ; but he could not, the throng was too 
great* 

-Fervent and meek, he visited all the churches and 
cl^apels; he believed in all the falsehoods that were told 
him ; he devoutly performed all the holy practices that 
were required there, happy in being able to execute so 
many good works from which his fellow-countrymen were 
debarred. "Oh! how I regret," said the pious Grcrman to 
himself, " that my fother and mother are still alive I What 
pleasure I should hate in delivering them from the fire of 
purgatory by my masses, my prayers, and by so many other 
admirable works Tf He had found the light; but the 
darkness was far from being entirely expelled from his 
understanding. His heart was converted; his mind was 
not yet enlightened : he had faith and love, but he wanted 
knowledge. It was no trifling matter to emerge from that 
thick night which had covered the earth for so many 
centuries. 

Luther several times repeated mass at Rome. He 
officiated with all the unction and dignity that such an 
action appeared to hhn to require. But what aflliction 
seized the heart of the Saxon monk at witnessing the 
sad and profene mechanism of the Roman priests, as they 
celebrated the sacrament of the altar ! These on their 
part laughed at his simplicity. One day when he was 
officiating he found that the priests at an adjoining altar 
had already repeated seven masses before he had' finished 
one. " Quick, quic^P cried one of them, " send our Lady 
back her Son;" making an impious allusion to the tran- 
substantiation of the bread into the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ At another tune Luther had only just reached the 

♦ L. 0pp. (W.) Dedication of Ps. 117, voL tI. L. g. t IWd. 
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194 PROFANITY OF THE CLERGY. 

Gpl^l^when the priest at his side had akeady terminaited 
the ma^s. ^ Passa, passa T cried the latter to him, " loake 
l^te I have done with it at pjace." * 

His astonishment was still greater, when he found in the 
dignitaries <rf the papacy what he had already observed in 
the inferior clergy. He had hoped better things of them. 

It was the fashion at the papal court to attack Christi- 
anity, and you could not pass for a well-bred man, unless 
you entertained some erroneous or heretical opinion on the 
doctrines of the Church.-^ They had endeavoured to con- 
vince Erasmus, by means of certain extracts from Pliny, 
that there was no difference between the souls of men and 
of beasts ',X and some of the pope's youthful courtiers main- 
tained that the orthodox faith was the result of the crafty 
devices of a few 8aints.§ 

Luther's quality of envoy from the German Augustines 
procured him invitations to numerous meetings of distin- 
guished ecclesiastics. One day, in particular, he .was at 
table With several prelates, who. displayed openly before 
him their buffoonery and impious conversation, and did 
not scruple to utter in his presence a thousand mockeries^ 
thinking, no doubt, that he was of the same mind as them- 
selves. Among other things, they related before the monk, 
laughing and priding themselves upon it, how, whea they 
were repeating tnass at the altar, instead of the sacramental 
words that were to transform the bread and wine into the 
flesh arid blood of jOur Saviour, they pronounced over the 
elements this derisive expression: Panis esj et pa^is manehU; 
'cmunsk esy et mnum manehis.W Then, continued th§y, we 
elevate the host, and all the people bow down and worship 
it Luther eould haxdly believe his ears. His disposition, 

• L. Opp. (W.) xix. vott der Winkelmesse. Ma^^as^ p, 6. 

*)- Jn qvLtl t^npo non pareya fosse galantaomo e buon ^ortegiano oolui 
che de dogmi della chiesa non aveva qualehe opinion erronea ed heretioa. 
Caracciola, Vit. MS. Paul IV., quoted by Ranke. 

t Burigny, Vie d*Erasme, i. 139. 

§£ medio RomansB curiae, seetam jutenum...qmasserebant» nofitram 
fidem o^hodoxam potius quibusdam sanctorum astutiis subsistere. Paul 
Canensius, Vita Panli II. 

li Bread thou art, and brea4 thou shalt remain ; wine thoa art, uid 
wine thou Bkalt remain. 
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iMrtmgh full <jf animation and even ^icty in die society 
of friends, was remarkably serious whenever sacred matter^ 
were concerned. The mockeries of Rome were a stumbling- 
block to him. *^I was," said he, "a thoughtful and pious 
young monk. Such language grieved me bitterly, if 'tis 
thus they speak at Rome, freely and publicly at the dinner- 
table, thought I to myself,-what would it be if their actions 
Corresponded to their words, and if all — ^pope, cardinals, 
and courtiers- — ^thus repeat the mass I AAd how they must 
have deceived me, who have heard them read devoutly so 
great a number I"* 

Luther often mixed with the monks and citizens of Rome. 
If some few extolled the pope and his party, the majority 
gave a free course to their complaints and to their sarcasms. 
What stories had they not to tell about the reigning pope, 
oii Alexander VI., or about so many others I One day his 
Roman friends related how Csesar Borgia, having fled from 
Rome, was taken in ^ain. As they were going to try him, 
he caUed for mercy, and asked for a confessor to visit him in 
his prison. A monk waS sent to him, whom he slew, put on 
his hood, and escaped. " I heard that at Rome ; and it is 
a positive fact," says Luther.f Another day, passing down 
a wide street leading to St. Peter's, he halted in astonish- 
ment before a stone statue, representing a pope under the 
figure of a woman, holding a sceptre, clothed in the papal 
mantle, and carrying ^ child in her arms. It is a young 
woman of Mentz, he was told, whom the cardinals elected 
pol»e, and who was delivered of a Child opposite this pla<^. 
No pope) therefore, passes along that street. " I am sur- 
imsed," says Luther, " that the popes aliow such a statue to 
remain." f 

Luther had thought to find the edifice of the Church en- 
compassed with splendour and strength, but its doors were 
broken down, and the walls damaged by fire. He witnessed 
the desolation of the sanctuary, and drew back with horror. 

• Luth. 0pp. (W.) xix. Ton der Winkelmesse. 
' f DashabeflehzuRomfargewissgehert. Luth. 0pp. (W.) audi. 1322, 

:*: £s nimmt mioh wander, das die Pttbste solckes BiM leideli kSnnea. 
Ibid. 1320. - 
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All his dreams had heen of holiness,— he had diacoyend 
nought but profanation. 

The disorders without the churches were not less shocking 
to him. " The police of Rome is very strict and seyere,** said 
he. '^ The judge or captain patrols the city eyery night 
on horseback with three hundred followers ; he arrests every 
one that is found in the streets: if they meet an armed 
man, he is bung, or thrown into the Tiber. And yet Uie 
city ^ is filled with disorder and murder; whilst in those 
places where the Word of God is preached uprightly and in 
purity, j)eace and order prevail, without calling for the 
severity of the law."* — ^**No one can imagine what sins 
and infamous actions are committed in Rome," said he at 
another time ; '^ they must be seen and heard to be believed. 
Thus, they are in the habit of saying. If there is a hell, 
Rome is built over it : it is an abyss whence issues every 
kind of sin."-|- 

This spectacle made a deep impression even then upon 
Luther's mind ; it was increased erelong. " The nearer we 
approach Rome, the greater number of bad Christians we 
meet with," said he, many years after. " There is a vulgar 
proverb, that he who goes to Rome the first time, looks out 
for a knave ; the second time, he finds him ; and the third, 
he brings him away with him. But people are now become 
so clever, that they make these three journeys in <Hie."f 
Machiavelli, one of .the most profound geniuses of Italy, 
but also one of unenviable notoriety, who was living at 
Florence when Luther passed through that city on his way 
to Rome, has made the same remark: ^'The strongest 
symptom," said he, " of the approaching ruin of Christianity 
(by which he means Roman-catholicism) is, that the nearer 
people approach the capital of Christendom, the less chris- 
tian spirit is found in them. The scandalous examples and 
the crimes of the court of ROme are the cause why Italy 
has lost every principle of piety and all religious feeling. 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL2376. 

f Ist irgend eine HodUo, so moss Rom darauf gebaut myn. laitiu 0pp. 
(W.) xxU, 2377. 
t AddresH to the Qiristian Nobles of Gennany. 
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We ItaMans," continues this great historian, " are indebted 
principally to the Church and the priests for haying become 
impious and hnmoral."* Luther, somewhat later, was 
sensible of the yery great importance of this journey. " If 
they would giye me one hundred thousand florins,'' said he, 
" I would not have missed seeing Romel"-}- 

This yisit was also very advantageous to him in re- 
gard to learning. Like Reuchlin, Luther took advantage 
of his^ residence in Italy to penetrate deeper into the meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures. He took lessons in Hebrew from 
a celebrated rabbi, named Elias Levita. It was at Rome 
that he partly acquired that knowledge of the Divine Word, 
under the attacks of which Rome was destined to fall 

But this journey was most important to Luther in another 
respect. Not only was the veil wididrawn, and the sardonic 
sneer, the mocking incredulity which lay concealed behind 
the Romish superstitions revealed to the future reformer, but 
the living faith that God had implanted in him was there 
powerfully strengthened. 

We have seen how he at first gave himself up to all the 
vain observance which the Church enjoined for the ex- 
I^ation of sin. One day, among others, wishing^ to obtain 
an indulgence promised by the pope to all who should as- 
cend on their knees what is called Rlate's Staircase, the poor 
Saxon monk was humbly creeping up those steps, .which he 
was told had been miraculously transported from Jerusalem 
to Rome. But while he was performing this meritorious 
act, he Ihought he heard a voice of thunder crying from the 
bott(»n of his heart, as at Wittemberg and !^ologna. The 
just shall lite hy faith. These words, that twice before had 
struck him like the voice of an angel from God, resounded 
unceasingly and powerfully within him. He rises in amaze- 
ment from the steps up which he was dragging his body : 
he shudders at himself^ he is ashamed of seeing to what a 
depth superstition had plunged him. He flies far from the 
scene of his fc^y.f 

* Dissert, on the Ist Dec of Liyy. 

flOO^OOO Gnlden.— L. 0pp. (W.) zxiL 2374. :( Seckendorf; p. M. 
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Ttds powerful text has a mjatenous ii^oeiice <m tbe life 
of Lnth^. It was a creatim sentence both ^r the r^ormei 
and for the Reformation. It was in these words GiA ihsa 
said, Let ijiere be lightl and there was light 

It is fireqnentlj necessary for a truth to be {resented 
many times to owt minds in order that it may produce liie 
dn^ effect Luther had profoundly studied the Epistle to 
the Bomans, and yet the doctrine of justification by faith 
there taught had never appeared so- clear to him. Now he 
comprehends that righteousness which, alone can stand be- 
fore God; now he receires for himself from the hand (rf 
Christ that obedience which God of his free gift imputes to 
the sinnc^, as soon as he raises his eyes with humility to the 
crucified Son of Man. This was the decisire epoch of 
Luther's inner hie. Iliat faith which had sayed him from 
the terrors of death, became the very soul of his theologyi 
his stronghold in every danger; the principle which gave 
en^gy to his preaching and strength to his charity; the 
foundation of his peace, the encouragement to his labours, 
his comfort in life and in death. 

„ But this great doctrine o! a salvation proceediiig from 
God and not from man, was not only the power of God to 
save Luther's soul ; it became in a still greater degree the 
power of God to reform the Church: — ^an effectual weapon 
wielded by the apostles,--7a weapon too long neglected, but 
taken at last, in all its primitive lirightnesS) from the ars^oal 
of the omnipotent Grod. At the very moment when Luther 
uprose from his knees on Pilate's Staircase, in agitation Mid 
amazement at liiose words wldch Paul had addressed fifteen 
centuries before to the inhabitants of that me,tropolb, — 
Truth, till then a melancholy captive, and fettested in the 
Churdi, upraaa also to fall no more. 

We i^ouM here Msten to what Lutl^t himself says on 
the matter. " Although I was a holy and blameless monk, 
my ooiifficience was neverthetess full of trouble and anguish. 
I could not endure those words — ^the righteousness of Goi. 
1 had no love for that holy and just God who punishes 
sinners. I was filled with secret anger against him: I 
liated hlmj because, not content wilh firighlening^l^ Ihe law 
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and the miseries of Hfe tis wretched Msiimers, alreacyr rmnid 
by original sin, he still further increased our tortures by 

the Gospeh But when, by the Spirit of God, I under^ 

stood these words, — ^when I learnt how the justifi(jation of 
the sinner proceeds from the free mercy of 6ur Lord through 
feith,*^..,...then I felt born again like a new man; I entered 
through the open doors into th^ very paradise of God.f 
Henceforward, also, I saw the beloved and Holy Scriptures 
with other eyes. I perused the Bible, — I brought together a 
great number of , passages; that taught me the nature of 
God's work. And as previously I had detested with all 
4nj heart these words,— The righteousness of God, I began 
from that hour to value them and to love them, as the 
sweetest and most consoling words in the Bible. In very 
truth, this language of St Paul was to me the true gate of 
Paradise." 

I^us when he was called on solemn occasions to confess 
this doctrine, Luther always recovered his enthusiasm ahd 
rough energy. " I see," observed he at an important mo- 
ment,( " that tjie devil is continually attacking this funda- 
mental article by means of his doctors, and that in this 
respect he can never cease or take any repose. Well then, 
I, Doctor Martin Luther, unworthy herald of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, confess this article, thsi^t faith 
alone without vxyrks justifies hefore God; and I declare 
that it shall stand and remain for ever in despite of the 
emperor of the Romans, the emperor of the Turks, 
the emperor of the Tartars, the emperor of the Per- 
sians, — ^in spite of the pope and all the cardinals, with 
the bishops, priests, monks, and nuns, — in- spite of kings, 
princes, and nobles, — and in spite of all the world and of 
the devils themselves ; and that if they endeavour to fight 
agtdnst this truth, they will draw the fires of hell upon 
their heads. This i& the true and holy Gospel, and the 
declaration of me. Doctor Luther, accordihg to the teaching 

* Qna Yos Deus misericors jastifioat per fiden..:. ...L.Opp. Lat. itf pra^ 
t Hio me prorsos reaatam esse sensi, ei apertis partis in ipgum para- 
disum intraese. Ibid. 
t Comment on the Imperial Edict, 1531. L. 0pp. (L.) vol. xz. 
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906 LUTHEB IffiTUlNg TO WITTEMBEBG. 

of the Holy Ghost.. « There is no (me^^ continues be^ 

*' who has died for our sms, if not Jesus Christ the Son of 
God. I say it once again, should all the world and all the 
devils tear each other to pieces ^nd burst with rage, th^t it 
is not the less true. And if it is Hb alone that taketh away 
our sins, it cannot be ourselves and our own works. But 
good works fallow redemption, as the fruit grows on the 
tree. That is our doctrine-— that is what is taught by the 
Holy Ghost and by all the communion of saints. We hold 
iiast to it in the name of God. Amen !" 

It was thus Luther found what bad been overlooked, 
at least to a certain degree, by all doctors and reformers, 
even by the most illustrious of them. It was in Home 
that God gave him this dear view of the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. He had gone to the city of the 
pontiff for the solution of certain difficulties concerfdng a 
monastic order : he brought away from it in his heart the 
salvation of the Churdu 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Lathar RetorDs to WittemWg— Ma4e Doctor of DiTinity— Csirhitadt— 
Lather's Oath— Prineiple H the ReformatioD— Luther's Courage— 
Early Views of Beformation— The Schoolmen— Spalatin—Reuchlih's 
Qaarrel with the Monks. 

Luther quitted Home, and returned to Wittemberg : his 
heart was full of sorrow and indignation. "Jhiming his eyes 
with disgust from the pontifical city, he directed them with 
hope to the Holy Scriptures — ^to that new life which the 
Word of God seemed then to promise to the world. This 
Word increased m his heart by all that the C^iurch lost. 
He separated from the one to cling to the other. The 
whole of the Reformation was in that one movement. It 
Bet God in ^e place of the priest 

Staupitz and" the elector did not lose sight of the monk 
whom they had called to the university of Wittemberg. 
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It appears as if the ricar^general had a presentiment of the 
work that was to be done in the world, and that, finding it 
too difficult for himself, he wiShed to urge Luther towards it. 

There ia nothing' more reroatkablej— nothing, perhaps, more 
mysterious than this person^ who is Been everywhere urging 
fonvard Luther in the path where God calls him, and then 
going to end his days sadly in a cloister- The preaching of 
the yonng professor had niadii a deep impression on the 
prince ; lie had admired the strength of his understand ingj 
the forciblonesd of his eloqneuee, and the excellency of the 
matters that he expounded,* The elector and his friend^ 
desirous of advancing a man of sncti gre^at promise, re- 
solved that he should tuke the high degree of doctor of 
divinity, Staupitz repaired to the convent, and took Luther 
into the garden, where, alone with him under a tree that 
Luther in after-years delighted to point out to his diaci]»lee,f 
the venerable father said to him : *^ My friend, you must 
now become Doctor of the Holy Scriptures/^ Luther 
shrunk at the very thought i this eminent honour sfairtlcd 
him, " Seek a more worthy person," replied he, " As for 
raCj T eannot consent to it," The vicar-general persisted ; 
'* Our Lord God has much to do hi the Church : he has 
need at tliis time oi' young and vigorous doctors," These 
wordsj adds Melancthon, were perhaps said playfully, yet 
the event corresponded w^ilh tliem \ for generally many 
omens precede all great revohitiona4 It is not necessary 
to suppose that Melancthon here speaks of miraculous 
prophecies* Tho moat Incredulous jige^that which pre- 
ceded the present one — saw an exemplification of this 
remark. How many presages, without there being any 
thing miraculous in them, announced the revolution in 
which it closed 1 

^* But I am weak and sickly/' replied Luther, " I have 
not long to live. Look out for some strong man." — " The 
Lord has work in heaven as well as on earth," replied the 

* Vim inKeniij hbttos onitioni«, &o renim botiitatem eipwitojum in 
OOncioQibas ftdmirmtua fuerat, MaJa^ncth- ViU Lath. 
+ Unlei- eiaezn Batitn, dea er mir uad andem gczeigt^ Math- p. G, 
X Malta pn^oedunt m^utimieB pi^sagia. Vita Lvth, 
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yicar^geiffiral : ''dead or alive, He has need of you vpihkr 
CDtmciL"* ■ '■ 

'' It is the Holy Ghost aUme that can make a doetior 
of divinity,^ then urged the monk still more alarmed.--^ 
'' Do what yonr convent requires,'' said Staupitz, " and 
what I, your vicar-^^eneral, command ; for you have 
promised to. obey us."— "But my poverty," resumed the 
brotlrer : " I have no means of defraying the expenses 
incidental to sueh a promotion.** — " Do not be uneasy 
about that," replied his friend : " the prince ha^ done you 
the favour to take all the charges upon himself." Pressed 
on every side, Luther thought it his duty to give way. 

It was about the end of the summei? of 1512 that Luther 
Mt out for Leipsic to receive from the elector's treasurers 
the money necessary for his' promotion. But according 
to court custom, the money did not arrive. The brother 
growing impatient wished to depart, but monastic obedience 
detained him. At length, on the 4th October, he received 
fifty fk)rins from Pf^nger and John Doltzig. In the 
receipt which he gave them, he employs no other title 
than that of monk. " I, Martin," wrote he, " brother 
of the order of Hermits." J Luther hastened to return 
to Wittemberg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of the city of Carlstadt was at that 
time dean of the theological faculty, and it is by the 
name of Carlstadt that this doctor is generally known. 
He was adso called the A. B. C. Melaiwthon first gave 
him this designation on account of the three initials of 
his name. Bodenstein acq^ired hi his native country the 
first eleoients of leaming. He was of a serious and gloomy 
character, perhaps inclined to^ jealousy, and of a restless 
temper, but full of desire for knowledge, and of great 
capacity. He frequented several universities to augment 
his stoxes of learning, and studied theology at Rome. Qn 
Mb reton from Italy, he settled at Wittembei^, and be- 

* Ihv leM Mtt o<l«ir sterbet^so bedaif mioh Gk>tt in aelasni B»tb«. 
Matlid8.p.6. , 

t Jffiji^bai&ia nin Si»iri(iisi SsnotiiBi exewe posa^ doctorem theologiiB. 
Weismaiixii Hist. EqoL i. 1404. 4:L.Kpp.i.U. 
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came doctor of diyinity. <^ At this time,** he said after-* 
wards, " I had not yet read the Holy Scriptures."* This 
remark givts MS a very correct idea of what theology 
then was, Caxlstadt^ hesides his functions of professor, 
was canon and archdeacon. Such was the man who in 
after-years was destined to create a achism in the Reforma- 
tion. At this time lie saw lzi Luther only an inferior; 
but the Augustine erelong became au object of jealousy 
to him. ** I will not be less, great than Xutherj" said 
he one day.*]- Very far from anticipating at that period 
the ^at de&tinies of the yoimg profct^sor, Carlstadt con- 
ferred on his Aiture rival tho highest dignity of the 
univcrsity- 

Oii the IStli October 1512, Luther was received licen* 
tiate in divinity, and took the following oath : " I swear 
to defend the evangelical truth with all my might."} On 
the day following, Bodcnstein solemnly couferR^d on him, 
in the presence of a numerous assembly, the insignia of 
doctor of divinity. He was made a biblical doctor, and 
not a doctor of sentences ; juid was thus called to devote 
himself to the study of the Biblej and not to that of 
human trad it ion s,§ He then pledged himself by an oath, 
as he himself relatesJI to Iub well-l>eloved and Koly Scrip- 
tures. He promised to preach them faithfully, to teach 
them with purity, to study thera all his life, and to defend 
thnn, both in diflputaiion and in writing, against all false 
teachers, ^o far as God should give hini ability. 

This solemn oatit was Luther's call to the Reformation. 
By imposing on his conscience the holy obligation of search- 
ing freely and boldly proclaiming the Christian truth, this 
oath raised the new doctor above the nr^rrow limits to 
which his monastic vow would perhaps have confined 
him. Called by the university, by his sovereign, in the 
iiame of the imperial majesty and of the see of Rome 
iteeUi and bound before God by the most solemn o«tht 

• WeiMnftan, Hist, Eod. p. Ul6. f Ibid, 

t J^iTQ mo Toritfttam evangeliefl-m viriliter dftfensuram. 

§ Doctor bibUcuB aud not fientfiatioi-iuH.^MelMwtli. , 

LI L. 0pp. (Wo XTi. 206!,— Mathcttius, p, 7- ^ 
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be became from tbftt h(mr the most iiitr6|)id henddntf 
the Word of life. On that memoraUe day Luther wa» 
armed champion of the Bible. 

We may accordingly look npon this oath, sworn to the 
Holy Scriptures, as one of the causes of the revival of th© 
Church. The sole, and infallible authority of the Word of 
God was the primary and fundamental principle of the 
Reformation^ Every reform in d^il that was afterwardSr 
earried out in the doctrine, morals, or government of the 
CSiuTchy and in its worship, was but a consequence of this 
first principle. In these days we can scarcely imagine the 
sensation produced by this elementary and simple but loi^-' 
neglected truth. A few men of more enlarged views than the 
common, alone foresaw its immense consequences* Erelong 
the courageous voices of all the Reformers proclaimed this 
mighty principle, at tbe sound of which Rome shall crumble . 
into dust : " The Christians receive no other doctrines than 
those founded on the express words of Jesus Christ, of the 
Apostles, and of the Prophets* No man, no assembly of 
doctors, has a right to prescribe new ones." 

Luther's position was changed. The summons that he 
had received became to the reformer as one of those 
extraordinary calls which the Lord addressed Jo the prophets 
under the CM Covenant, and to the apostles under the 
New. The solemn engagement that he made produced 
so deep an impression upon his soul that the recollection of 
this oath was sufficient, in after-years, to console him 
in the midst of the greatest dangers and of the fiercest 
conflicts. And when he saw sdl Europe agitated and 
shaken by the Word that he had proclaimed ; when the ac- 
cusations of Rome, the reproaches of many pious men, the 
doubts and fears of his own too sensible heart, seemed 
likely to make him hesitate, fear, and fall into despair, — ^he 
called to min^ the oath that he had taken, and remain.ed 
steadfast, cahn, and full of joy. ^^ I have gone forward 
in the Lord's name,'' said he in a critical moment, ''and 
I have placed niyself in his hands. His will be done! 
Who prayed hun to make me a doctor?... If it was He 
who created me such, let him support me; or else if he 
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lepeitt of wliftt he has done^ let hhn de|Hriye me of my 

offiee This tribttlation, therefote, alaruM me not I 

seek one tUng only, which is to preserre the fiavotir of 
Qod in all that he' has called me to do with him." At 
another time he said : '^ He who undertakes any thing 
without a Divine <;ally seeks his own glory. But I, Doctor 
Idartin Luther, was forced to become a doctor* Popery 
desired to stop me in the performance of my duty: but 
you see what has happened to it^ and worse stiH will befall 
itr They cannot d^^^ themselves against me« I am ^ 
termined, in God's name, to tread upon Ihe lionS) to trample 
dragons and serpents ugder foot This will begin during my 
life^ and will be accomplished alter my deatib."* 

From the period of his oath, Ludier no longer sought 
the truth for himself alone : he sought it also for the 
Church. Still full of the recollections of Rome, he saw c(hi- 
fnsedly before him a path in which he had promised to waQc 
wt^ all the energy of his souL The spiritual life that 
had hitherto been manifested only within him, npw extended 
itself without. This was the third epoch of his develop- 
ment. His entrance into the cloister had turned his thoughts 
towards God ; the knowledge of the remission of sins and 
(^ the righteousness of faith had emancipated his soul; 
his doctor's oath gave him that biq)lism of fire by which he 
became a reformer of the Church. 

His ideas were doon directed in a general manner towards 
the Reformation. In an address that he had written, as 
it would seem, to be delivered by the provost of Lietzkau 
at the Lateran couneil, he declared that the corruption of 
the world originated in the priests' teaching so many fables 
and traditions, instead of jHreaching the pure Word of God. 
The Word of Life, in hig view, alone had the power of effecting 
the spiritual regeneration of vaaa. Thus then already he 
made the salvation of the world depend upon the re-estab- 
lishment of sound doctrine, a^d not upon ^ n^re rdbfma- 
tion of manners. Yet Luther was not entirely consistent 
with himself; he still entertained contradictory opinions: 
but a spirit of power beamed from all his writings; he 
•L. 0pp. (W.)xxi 2061. 
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ooorAgeoittlj Inroke the bonds with whieh the systemi of 
fte schook had fettered the thon^ts of men ; he etery* 
where passed bejond the limits within which inrerioiis nges 
hid so doselj confined him, and opened up newpatha. GM 
was with him. 

The first adversaries that he attacked were those famous 
fldioohnen, whom he had himself so much studied, and who 
then reigned supreme in all the academies; He accused diem 
of Pelagianism, and forcibly myeighing agaunt Aristotle, 
tiie father of the sdiools, $tnd against Thomas Aquinas, 
he uiklertook to hurl them Ixvth fifom the throne whence tkef 
goremed^ the one philosophy, and the other theobgy.* 

^ Aristotle, Porphyry, the sententiary divines (the school- 
men),** he wrote to Lange, ^'are useless studies in our 
days. I desire nothing more earnestly than to unveil to 
the world that comedian who has deceived the Church by 
assuming a Greek mask, and to show his deformity to 
alL'^f in every pubUe discussion he was heard repeating : 
^The writings (rf the aposUes and prophets are sur^r and 
more sublime than all the sophisms and all the divinity of 
the schools." Such language was new, but men ^aduaUy 
became used to it About a year after he was able to 
write witfi exultation : ** God is at work. Our theology 
and St Augustine adii^mce admirably and prevail in our 
university. Aristotle is declining : he is tottering towards 
his eternal ruin that is near at hand. The lectures on the 
Sentences produce nothing but weariness. No one can hope 
for hearers, unless he professes the Biblical theology.*'} 
Happy ^e university of which such testimony can be 
given! 

At the same time that Luther was attacking Aristotle, 
he took Ae side (d Erasmus and ReuchMn against their 
enemies. He entered into communication with these 
great men and with other sdiolars, such as Pirckheimer, 
Mvtianus, and Hittt^ who belonj^ed more or less to the 

* Aristotelem ia phUoKq^^liioiv, SwnetBrn Thomaiii in tbeokgidi, «r«9? 
fendoa Boceperai. PaUayiciiu, i. 16. 
f FflrdHa stndis nosfrl saooU. Epp. 1 15. (8th Febnuury IBIS,) ' 
$ Ep. L 67. (18th May 16L7.) 
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saae ptrtf^ \Ae also, khout tbis period, formed aAofhor 
ftieiidsliip that was of great inqiortance Uurough the whole 
course 4>f his life. 

Theace was at that time at the elector's court a person re- 
markal^ for his wisdom and his candour : this was George 
^^[Mdatin. ' He was bom at Spalatus or Spalt in the bishopric 
of Eichstadt, and had been originaU]^ curate of the village 
of Hohenkirch, near the Thuringian forests. He was 
afterwards chosen by Frederick the Wise to be his secretary, 
chajdain, and tutor to his nei^ew, John Frederick, who 
was one day to wear the, electoral crown.- Spalatin was a 
simple-hearted num in the midst of the court : he appeared 
timid in the presence of great events ; circumspect and 
prudent, like his mast^,* before the ardait Luther, wjth 
whom he corresponded daily. Like Staupitz, he was better 
suited for peaceful times. Such men are necessary : they 
are like those ^delicate substances in which jewels and 
crystal are wrapped to secure them fron^ the injuries of 
transport. They seem useless ; and yet without them all 
these precious objects would be broken and lost. . Spalatin 
was not a man to effect great undertakings ; but he faith- 
fully and noiselessly, performed the task imposed upon him.f 
He was at first one of the principal aids of his master in 
collecting those. relics of saints, of which Frederick was 90 
long a great admirer. But he, as well as the prince, turned 
by degrees towards the truth. The faith, which then reap- 
peared ih the Church, did not lay such violent hold upon 
him as upon Luther : it guided him by slower methods. 
He l^came Luther's friend at court ; the minister through 
whom passed all matters between the reformer and the 
princes ; the mediator between the Church aiid the State. 
The elector honoured Spalatin with gre^lt intimacy: they 
always travelled together in the same carriage.} Neverthe-* 
less the atmosphere of the court oppressed the good chap- 
hun : he was a£fected by profound melancholy ; he could 

* SecaBdum genitun heri sui. Weismann, Hkt Bodes, i 1484. 
t Fideliter et sine strepitu ftrngens. Ibid. 

t Qui cnm prindpe in rhedft dve leetieo solitns est fexrL Corpm 
RefonnatonuBy i. 88. 
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hare desired to quit all these honours, and become onoe 
more a siinj^e pastor in the forests of Thuiingia. But 
Luther consoled him, and exhorted him to remain firm at 
his post. Spalatin acquired general esteem: princes and 
learned men showed him the most sincere regard. Erasmus 
used to say, ^ I inscribe Spalatin's name not only aipcag 
those of my principal Mends, but still farther among those 
of my most honoured protectors ; and that, not upon paper, 
but on my heart."* • 

ReuchHn's quarrel with the mcmks was then making a 
great noise in Grcrmany. The most pious men were often 
undecided what part they should take ; for the monks were 
eager to destroy the Hebrew books in which blasphemies 
against Christ were to be found. The elector commissioned 
his ch£^lain to consult the doctor of Wittembei^. on this 
matter, as his reputation was already great. Here is 
Luther's answer: it is the first letter he addressed to the 
^court-preacher: — 

"What shall I say? These monks pretend to cast out 
Beelzebub, but it is not by the finger of God. I cease not 
from groaning and lamenting oyer it. We Christians are 
beginning to be wise outwardly, and mad inwardly.f 'fherc 
are in erery part of our Jerusalem blasphemies a hundred 
times worse than those of the Jews, and all there are filled 
witl^ spiritual idols. It is our duty with holy zeal to carry 
out and destroy these internal eilemies. But we neglect 
that which is most urgent; and the deyil himself persuades 
us to abandon what belongs to us, at the same time that 
he prevents us from correcting what belongs to others." 

* Melfih. Ad. TitaSpiM. p. 100. 

t Foiis npere, et domi deilpere. L.Epp.1.8. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Faith->P<9Tilar Declamations— Academic Teaching— Luther's Ptirity of 
Life— German Theology or Mysticism— The Monk Spenlein — Justifi- 
cation by Faith— Lnthei' on Erasmns— Futh and Works— Erasmns— 
^Keeeflaty of Works— Luther*s Charity. ^ 

LuTHEB did not lose himself in this quarrel. A living 
faith in Christ filled his hea^rt and his life. " Within my 
heart/ said he,, " reigns alone (and it ought thus to reign 
alone) feuth in my Lord Jesus Christ, who is the beginning, 
middle, and end of all the thoughts that occupy my mind by 
day and night."* 

All his hearers listened with admiration as he spoke, 
whether from the professor*s chair or from the pulpit, of 
that faith in Jesus Christ. His teaching difiused great 
light. Men were astonished that they had not earliei: 
acknowledged truths that appeared so evident in his mouth. 
" The desire of self-justification,** said he, " is the cause ~ 
of all the distresses of the heart. But he who receives 
Jesus j[]Jhrist as a Saviour, enjoys peace; and not only 
peace, but purity of heart All sanctification of the heart 
is a fruit of faith. For faith is a divine work in us, which 
changes us and gives us a new birth, emanating from God 
himself. It kills the old Adam in us ; and, by the Holy 
Ghost which is conmiunicated to us, it gives tis a n^w 
heart and makes us new men. It is not by empty specula- 
tions," he' again exclaimed, " but by this practical method, 
that we can obtain a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ."f 

It was at this time that Luther preached those dis- 
courses on the Ten Commandments that have come down 
to us under the title of Popular Declamations. They 
contaii^ errors no doubt; Luther became enlightened only 
by degrees. " The path of th^ just is as the shining light^ 

* Ftxt ad Galat. 

'Y Non per speenlationem» sed per hano yiam praefSeam. 
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that ihineth more and more unto the perfect day J** But 
what truth, sunpUcItVy and eloquence iu*e found in these 
discourses! How well can. we understand the effect that 
the new preacher f must have produced upon his audience 
and upon his age ! We will quote hmt one passage taken 
from the hegiiming. 

Luther ascends the pulpit of Wittemberg, And reads these 
words : " Thou shalt have no other gods he/ore me " (Expd. 
XX. 3). Then turning to the people who erowcted the 
sanctuary, he says, " All the sons of Adam are idolaters, 
and have sinned against this first commandment"-}- 

Doubtless this strange assertion startled his hearers. He 
proceeds to justify it, and the speaker continues : " There 
are two kinds of idolatry — one external, the other intemaL 

" The external, in which man bows down to wood and 
stone, to beasts, and to the heavenly host. 

" The internal, in which man, fearful of punishment or 
seeking his own pleasure, does not worship the Creature, but 
loves him in his heart, and trusts in him 

" What kind of religion is this ? You do not bend 
the knee before riches and honours, but you offer them 

your heart, the noblest portion of yourselves .Alas I 

you worship God in body, but the creature in spirit. 

" This idolatry prevails in every man until he i^ healed 
by the free gift of the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 

" And how iShall this cure be accomplished? 

" Listen. Faith in Christ takes away from you all trust 
in your Qwn wisdom, righteousness, and strength ; it teaches 
you that if Christ had not died for you, and had not 
thus saved you, neither you nor any other creature would 
have been able to do it.} Then you learn to despise aU 
those things that are unavailing to you. • 

" Nothing now remains to you but Jesus Christ — Chnst 

•Prov.iv. 18. 

-f Onmes filii Ads sunt idololatrae. Decern Prscepta Wittem- 
bergensi popnlo praedicata per R. P. D. Martinnm Lutherum, Aug. anno 
1516. These discooraes were preached in G«rimui ; the quotatioiis are 
from the Latin edition, i. 1. 

t Nisi ipse pro te mortaus esset, teqne ser?aiet, nee ta, nee omnis 
ereatura liU posset ptodesse. Decern Pnec i. 1. 
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idone, — Cfariflt aU-sufficient for your soul Hoping ksc noth- 
ing from any ereature, you have only Christ, from whom you 
hope for every thing, and whom you love ahove every thing. 

" Now Christ is the one, sole, and true God. When yon 
have him for your God, you have no other gods.'^* 

It is in this manner Lutlier shows how the soul is 
brought Jback to God, his sovereign good, by the Gospel, 
according to the words of Jesus Christ : I am the way ; no 
man com^ih^tAUo the Father hut hy me. The inan who 
speaks thus to his age aims at something more than &e 
correction of a few abuses ; he is earnest above all things to 
establish true religion. His work is not merely negativej 
it is primarily positive. 

Luther afterwards turns his discourse against the super- 
stitions which then filled Christendom; — ^the signs and 
mysterious characters, the observance of certain days and 
mcmths, fritailiar spirits, phantoms, the influence of the 
stars, witchcraft, metamorphoses, incubi and succubi, the 
patronage of saints, &c. &c. &c. ; one after another he 
attacks these idols, and _with vigorous arm overthrows all 
these false gods. 

But it was particularly in his lecture-room, before an 
enlightened and youthful audience, hungering for the truth, 
that he displayed all the treasures of God's Word. " He 
explained Scripture in such a manner," says his illustrious 
friend Melancthon, ^^that, in the judgment of all pious and 
well-informed men, it was as if a new mom had risen upon 
the doctrme after a long night of darkness. He showed the 
difference that existed between the Law and the Gospel. He 
refuted the then prevalent aror of the churches and of the 
schools, that Aien by their works merit the remission of sins, 
and become righteous before God by an outward discipline. 
He llius led men's hearts back to the Son of God.f Like 
John the Baptist, he pointed to the Lamb of G^ that 
has taken away the sins of the world ; he explained how 

* Aft Jesus esl yenm, uuib, solufl Dens, quern com habee, non habes 
alienom denm. Decern Prsec. i. 1. 

tBeTocftTUisitii7Lutlienishoiiiiaiimineofte9adi1]iiimI>«k MeUneth. 
VitaLuth. 
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•in ui fredy pardoned on a(!!icoant of the Son of God, and 
that man receiyed this bfessing through foitfa. He made 
no change in the ceremonies. On the contrary, the estab- 
lished discipline had not in his order a liiopre faithftil observer 
and defender. But he endeavoured more and more to 
make all understand these grand and essential doctrines 
of conversion, of the remission of sins, of faitl\, and of 
the true consolation that is to be found in the cross^ Pious 
minds were struck and penetrated by the sweetness of this 
doctrine ; the learned received it with joy* One might 
have said that Christ, the apostles, and the prophets 
ijere now issuing from the obscurity of some impure. 
dungeon."f 

The firmness with which Luther relied on the Holy 
Scriptures imparted great authority to his teaching. But 
other circumstances added still more to his strength. In 
him every action, of his life corresponded with hia words. 
It was known that these discourses did not proceed merely 
from his lips 4 they had their source in his heartland 
were practised in all his works. And when, somewhat 
later, the Reformation burst forth, m^ny influential men, 
who saw with regret these divisions in the Church, won 
over beforehand by the holiness of the reformer's life and 
by the beauty of his genius, not only did not oppose him, 
but, further still, embraced that doctrine to which he gave 
testimony by his works.§ The more men loved christian 
virtues, the more they inclined to the reformer. All honest 
divines were in his favour. || This is what was said by 
those who knew him, and particularly by the wisest man 
of his age, Melancthon, and by Erasmus, the illustrious 
opponent of Luther. Envy and prejudice have dared to 

* Hujas doctrinsB dulcedine pii omnes Talde capieibaivhnv et eradit^ 
gratumerot. Melancth. Vita Lath. . ~ 

t Qnaai ex tenebris, carcere, squalore, educi CSmstom, prophetai, 
apQstolos. Ibid. 

t Oratio non in labris nasci, sed in peetore. Ibid. 

§ Eique propter anctoritatem, quam sanetitate momm antea pepererat, 
adsensemnt. Ibid. 

R Pnto et ho^e tfaeologos omnes pfoboB fkvwe IiOtlittrv. Erasm. 
Epp. 1 652. 
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speak of liis disorderly life. Wittei)iberg was changed by 
this (Hreaehing of iiaith, andUhat city became the. focus of a 
light that was soon to illnmine aXL Grennany, and to shine 
on all the Chniioh. 

It was in 1516 that Lather pnbUshed the woik of an 
anonymouff mystic theologian ({»*obably< EMand, piiest at 
Frankfort), entitled German Theology, in which the author 
shows how man may attain perfection by the three methods 
of purification, illumination, and bommunion. Luther never 
gave Mmself up to the mystic theology, but he reeeiyed 
from it a salutary impression. It confirmed him in his 
disgust for the diy teaching ot the schoolmen, in his con- 
tempt for the works and observances so much trumpeted 
by the Church, and in the conviction that he felt (rf man^ 
sfHritual helplessness and of the necessity of grace, and in his 
attachment to the Bible. " I prefer," wrote he to Staupitz, 
'^ the mystics and the BiUe to all the schoolmen;"* thus 
placing the former teachers in the next rank to the sacred 
writers. Perhaps, also, the German Theology aided him 
in fomnng a sounder idea on the sacraments, and above all 
on , tl^ mass ;. for the anther maintains that the eucharist 
gives Christ to man, and does not offer up Christ to God. 
Luther accompanied this publication by a prefaoe,^ in i^hich 
he declared that, next to the Bible and St. Augustine, he 
had never met with a book in which he had learnt more (A 
God, Christ, man, and of all things. Already many doctors 
began to spe^ ill of the Wittemberg professors, and ac- 
cused them of innovation. " One would say," continues 
Luther, "that there had nevep lived men before us who 
'taught as we teach. Yes, in truth, diere have been many. 
But the anger of God, which our sins have deseryed, has 
previ^ted us fi:om seeing and hearing them. For a long 
time liie universities have banished the Word of God into 
a comer. Let them read this book, and then let them say 
whether our theology is new, for this is not a new book."f 

But if Luthe^derived from the mystic divinity whatever 
good it contained, he did not take the bad also. The great 

* UliB prasfero mystiooa et Biblia. L. £n[>. L 107. 
t Die Deatsche Theologie. Strasbnrg, 1519. Ptef^MM. 
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enor of siystieiHa is to oveilook tbe free gift of salvali<m. 
We are aboat t^ notioe a remarkable example of the purity 
of Ilk faith. 

* Luther had an affectionate and tender heart, and desired 
to see those whom he krred in possesion of that light 
which had guided him into the paths of peace.. He took ad- 
Tantage of every importunity that occurred, as professor, 
preacher,. or monk, as Well «s of his extensive correspond- 
ence, to commumciEkte his treasure to oUiers. ' One of his 
former brediren in the conyent of Erferth, Ihe monk Ckorge 
Spenlran, was Ihen reading in the convent ^f Memmingen, 
perhaps lifter having spent a short tnne at Wlttemberg. 
Spenlein had commissioned the doctot to seD^^arious articles 
tfiat he had left with hiBft--^ tunic of Brussels dofh, a work 
by an Eisenach doctor, and a hood. Luth^ carefully dis- 
charged this conumssion. He received, says he in a letter 
to Spenlein, dated the 7th April 151€, one florhi for the 
tame, half a florin for the book, and a florin for the hood, 
and had remitted the amount to the ftither'-Ticar, to whom 
g^nlein owed three florins. But Luther quickly passes from 
this account of a monk's wardrobe to a more imp(Nrtant suligect 

"I shouM be very glad to know,** wrote he to friar Geoi^, 
" what is the state of yotur soul. Is it not tired of its own 
righteousness? does it not breathe freely at last, and does 
it not confide in the righteousness of Christ? - In ara days, 
{Hide seduces many, and especially those who labour with 
aH their nnght to become righteous. Not understanding 
the ri^teousness of Grod that is given to u0 freely in Christ 
Jesus, they wish to stand before Him on their own merits. 
But'that cannot be. When yoti were living with me, you were 
in that wrror, and so was I. I am yet struggling unceasingly 
against it, and I have hot yet entirely triumphed over it* - 

"Oh, my dear brother^ learn to know Christ, and him 
crucified. Learn to sing unto him a new song, to despair 
of yourself, and to say to him : Hiou, Lord Jesus Christ, 
art my ri^teousness, /md I am thy sin. Aou hast taken 
what was mine, and hast given me what was thine.* 

* Tu, Domine Je^u, ea jostitia mea ; ego Miiem sum p6oc«tam taum : 
ta assumpristi meum, et dedisii mild tonm. L. Epp, i. 17. 
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What thou wast not, thou didst become, in order that I 
might become what I was not I — ^Beware, my dear George, 
of pretending to snch pnrity as no longer td confess yourself 
a (smmer: for Christ dwells otdy with sinners. He came 
down from heaven, where he was living among Ae 
ri^teons, in order to live also among sinners. Meditate 
carefully upon this love of tJhrist, and you will taste all its 
unspeakable consolation. If our labours and afflictions 
could give peace to the conscience, why should dirist have 
died? t'ou will not find peace, save in him, by despairing, 
of yourself and of your works, and in learning with what 
love he opens his arms to you, taking aU your sins upon 
himself, and giving thee all his righteousness^'' 

Thus the powerful doctrine that had already slaved the 
world in the apostolic age, and which was destined to save 
it a second time in the days of the Reformation, was 
clearly and forcibly explained by Luther. Passing over the 
many ages of ignorance and superstition that had intervened, 
in this he gave his hand to Saint Paul. 

Spenlein was not the only mau whom he sought to 
instruct in this fundamental doctrijie. The little truth 
that he found in this respect in the writings of Erasmus, 
made him uneasy. It was of great importance to enlighten 
a man whose authority was so great, and whose genius was 
so admirable. But how was he to do it? His court-friend, 
the Elector^s chaplain, was much respected by Erasmus : it 
is to him that Luther applies. " What displeases me^n 
Erasmus, who is a man of such extensive learning, is, 
my dear Spahttin," wrote Luther, " that by the righteous- 
ness Of works and of the law, of which the apostle speaks, 
he understands the fulfillirig of the ceremonial law.' The 
righteousness of the law consists not only in ceremonies, 
but in all the works of the Decalogue. Even if these 
works should be accomplished without faith in Christ, they 
may, it is true, produce a Fabricius, a Regulus, and other 
men perfectly upright in the eyes of the world ; but they 
then deserve as little to be styled rigJueousness, as the fruit 
of the medlar to be called a ^^. For we do not become 
righteous, as Aristotle maintains, by perfonning righteous 
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works ; but YFhen ire are become righteous, then we per- 
form such woriLs.* The man most first be changed, and 
afterwards the works. Abel was first accepted by God, 
and then his saenfice." Luther contmu^: ^Fulfil, I beseech 
you, the duty (tf a friend and of a Christian by communi- 
cating these matters, to Erasmus." This letter is thus 
dated: ''In haste, fi^mi the comer of our eonvent, 19th 
October 1516." It places in its true light the relation 
between Luther and Erasmus. It shows the sincere 
interest he Mt in what h^ thought would be really bene- 
ficial to this illustrious writer. Undoubtedly, the opposition 
shown by Erasmus to the truth compelled Luther some- 
what later to combat him openly; but he did not do so 
until he had sought to enlighten bis antagonist 

At last then were heard explained ideas at once ctoar and 
deep on the nature of goodness. Then was declared the prin- 
ciple, that what constitutes the real goodness of an action is 
not its outw»rd appearance, but the spirit in which it is per- 
formed. ^ This was aiming a deadly blow at aH those super- 
stitious observances which for ages had oppressed the Church, 
and prevented christian virtues from growing up and fiourish- 
ing within it 

"I am reading Erasmus," says Luther on another oc- 
casion, " but he daily loses his credit with me. I like to see 
him rebuke with so much firmness and learning the 
grovelling ignorance of the priests and monks ; but I fear 
that he does not render great service to the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ Whait is of man is dearer to him than 
what is of God.f We are living in dangerous times. A 
man is not a good and judicious Christian because he 
understands Greek and Hebrew. Jerome who knew five 
languages, is inferior to Augustipe who understood but 
one ; although Erasmus thinks the contrsgry. I very 
carefully conceal my opinions concerning Erasmus, through 
fear of giving advantage to his adversaries. Perhaps the 
Lord will give him understanding in His time."| 

* Non emm joBtfr agendo jostt effijcinnir ; sed josti fiendo et «8S6n<}o, 
operamur justa. L.£pp. L22. 

-f- Humana prssvalent in eo plnsqnam divina. 

t Dabit ei Dominos inteUectcim sno forte tempore. Ibid. 
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Tb» helples^iesfl of maa-*4he omnipotaice of God, were 
th» tw0 truths that Luther desired to re-establish. That 
is bnt » sad rdigioii and a wretdied philosophy by which 
ni«i is directed to his own natuwd strengtli. Ages have tried 
in Tarn this so mnek boasted strength; an4 while man has, 
by Ins own natnral' powers, arrired at great e]^cellence in 
aS that concerns his earthly eiistence, he has never been 
able to scatter the d^knesd that conceals from his soul 
the knowledge of the. true Qod, or to change a single 
indmation of hi^ heart The highest degree of wisdom 
attdned by ambitioiis minds, or by souk thirsting with the 
desffe of perfection, hail been to despair of themselves.* 
It is therefore a generous, a ccnnforting, and supremely true 
doctrine which unveils our own impotency in order to pro- 
claim a power fisMn tJod by which we can do aU things. 
That truly is a gre^t reformation which vindicates on earth 
Urn gbiry of heaven, and which pleads before man ike rights 
of the Almi^^hty Gk)d. 

Ko one knew better than Luther the. intimate and in- 
dissoluble bond that unites the gratuitous salvation of God 
with ihe free works of man. No one showed more plainly 
jAian he, that it is only by receiviQg all from Christ, that 
n^n can impart much to his Iwrethren. He always repre- 
sented the&e two actions — that of God and that of man — ^in 
^same picture. , And thus it is, that after, explaining to 
the friar Spenlein what is meant by saving righteousness^ he 
adds, " If thou firmly believest those things, as is thy duty 
(for cursed is he who does not believe them), receive thy 
brethren who are still ignorant and in error, as Jesus .Christ 
has received thee. Bear with them patiently. Hake their 
sins );hine own; and if thou hast any good thing, impart it 
to then^i. * Receive ye one appther,' says the apostle^ * as 
Christ idso received us^to the glory of God.' (Rom. xv. 7.) 
It is a deplorable righteousness that dHnnot bear with others 
because it finds them wicked, and which thinks only of 
seeking t)ie solitude of the desert, instead of doing them 
good by tong-suffering, prayer, and example. If thou art 

• t; sSf , )vmr«f &9fifU^mrtf thmi ^n ; What I is it posdble to be with- 
oat lin ! asked Epiotetns (iy. 12. 19.) 'A^«};^«f«y. Impc«^lel replfed he. 

Vbu I. ■ K ' 
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the lify and the rose of CSirist, kno^ that tfaj dir^mg-jribltt 
is among thonm. Only take care lest by thy impatieBiee, by 
thy rash judgments, and thy secret pride, thou dost not thy- 
self become a th<»m. Christ reigns in the midst oi his 
enemies. If he had desired to liye only among the good, 
and to die for those only who loved him, for whom, I piay^ 
would he have died, and among whom would he hav^ 
lived?" " 

It is affecting to see how Luther practised these charitable 
precepts. An Augustme monk of ikfurth, George Leiflfer, 
was exposed to many trials. Luther became informed of 
this^ and. witliin a week after writing the preceding letter to 
Spenlein, he came to him with words of comfort '^ I learn, 
that you ^xe agitated by many tempests, and that your soul 

is tossed to and fro by the waves The cross of Christ is 

divided among all the world, and each man has his share^ 
You should not, therefore, reject that which has fallen to you. 
Receive it rather as a holy relic, not in a vessel of silver or 
of gold, but in what is far better — In a heart of gold, — in a 
heart full of meekness. If the wood of the cross has been 
so sanctified by the body and blood of Christ, that we con- 
sider it as the most venerable relic, how much more shonld^ 
the wrongs, persecutions, sufferings, and hati:ed of men, be 
holy relics unto us, since they have not only been touched 
by Christ's Iksh, but have been embraced, kissed, and blessed 
Iqr his infinite diarity."* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Luther's first Theses— The Old Adam and Grace—Yisitatioti of the 
Conyents— Lather at Dresden and Erfnrth—Tomatoi'— Peace and the 
Cross— Results of Luther^ Joomey— His Laboois— The Pla^e. 

Luther's teaching produced its natural fruits. Many of 
his disciples already felt themselves impelled to profess 
publicly the truths which their master's lessons had revealed 

* Sanctissimse reliquise deifiess Tolnntatis snse charitate amplez» 

oseolatsB. L. Epp. i. 18. 
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to them. Among his hearers was a yomig Scholar, Ber- 
nard of Feldkirchen, professor of Aristotle's physics in 
the miiyersity, and who five years later was the first 
of the evangelical ecclesiastics who entered into the bonds 
of matrimony. 

It was Luther's wish that Feldkirchen shonld maintain, 
under his presidence, certain theses or propositi(ms in which 
his principles wete laid down. The tkkstrities professed 
by Luther thus gained additional publicity. The disputa- 
tion took place in 1516. 

This was Luther's first attack upon the d(»mnion of 
the sophists and upon the papacy, as he himself char- 
acterizes it. Weak as it was, it caused him some uneasi- 
ness. " I allow these propositions to be printed," said 
he many yearia after, when publishing them in his works^ 
"principally that the greatness of my cause, and the 
success with which God has crowned it, may not make 
me vain. For tl^y fully manifest nay humUiation, that 
is to say, the infirmity and ignorance, the fear and trembling 
with which I began this conflict. I was alone : I had tlnrown 
myself imprudently into this business. Unable to retract, I 
conceded many important points to the pope, and I even 
adored him."* 

Some of the propositions were as follows :f 

"The old Adam is the vanity ef vanities; he is the 
universal vanity* and he renders all other creatures vain, 
however good they may be. 

" The old Adam is called the flesh, not only .because 
he is led by the lusts of the flesh, but further, because 
shotdd he be chaste, prudent, and riglfteous, he is not 
bom again of Grod by the Holy Ghost. 

" A man who has no part id the grace of God, cannot 
keep the commandments of G^, or {Nrepare himself either 
wholly or in part, to receive grace; but he lestJB of 
necessity iknder the power of sin. . 

" The will of man without grace is not ft&^ but is en- 
slaved, and lliat too with its own consent. 

* Sed ^iiaamltoo ftd<«i^Mai. L. Opp.Lal. i. 5a 

t L. Om». (L.) ztH. 142, and in the hoAm editkm, toI. i. 51. 
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^ Jesiis Chrifit, oor str^igth and our righteousness, he. 
ifho trieth the heart and reins^ is the only discemer and 
jodiiQ ^^ ^^ merits. > , ., 

'^ Shice all is ppssibla, by Christ, to the helierer, it is 
superstitious to seek for other help, either in man's will ot 
in the SjAjts,*** 

This di^piitBti(m made a gr^t noise, and it has been con- 
ddered as the beginning of. the; Ref^mation. 

Hie hour drew nigh in which the Reformation wais to 
burst forth. God hastened to prepare the instrument that 
he had determined to employ. The elector, haying built 
a new church at Wittemberg, to which h^ gave the name 
of All Saints, sent Btaupitz into the Low Countries to 
oc^lect rdics for the ornament of the new edifice. The 
viclur-general commissiwed Luther to replace him during 
his absence, and in particular to make a yisitation of the 
forfy monasteries of Misnia and Thuringia, 

Luther repaired first to Grinmia, and titience to L^esdem. 
Everywhere he endeavoured to establish the truths that he 
had dkKX>vered, and to enlighten the members of his ord^^. 
— " Do not bind yourselves to Aristotle or to any other 
teacher of a deceitM philosophy," said he to the monks, 
" but read the Word of God with diligence. Do not look 
for salvation in your own strength or in your good worits, 
hut in the merits Of Christ and in God's grace^^f 
. An Augustine, mopk of Diresden had fled from his eon- 
y&itj and was at Mentz, where tb§ prior of the Augustines 
had rec^v^ him* Luther wrote to the latter,} begging him 
to send \atdk the stray sheq)^ and added Uiese words so 
loll of charity and truth : ^^ I know that o&nces must 
needs come. It is no- marvel that man Mis; but it is 
so that he rtses again, and stands upright Peter fell 
that he might know he was but a man. Even in our 
days the fiedars. of Lebanon are seen to faJL The very 
angels — a thing that exceeds aU imagination I— have fallen 

* Com etedenti oamla sint, auctOM Ghristo, pois&flia, sop^vtitiosiim 
flit, huiiiaiio ftrbitrio, $3aia 8wctii» aim d^patazl auxiUib. L. Opyp. (Ii.) 
xviL142. ^ • 

t Hilscher's Littiiier?g AnwvMiOieit in AH-I^r68d«ii, 171^ 

t £^^ i;20,'diMl Maj 1, 1516. 
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m lieaTeii, and Adam in paradise. Why !9ien should w^be* 
smjNrised if a reed is shaken by the whirlvrind, or if a 
smoking taper is extinguished?^ 

Prom Dresden Luther ^Nroceeded to Erftirth, and re^ 
appeared to cGscliarge the functions of yioar-^general in 
that yery convent where, eleven years before, he had wound 
up the clock, opened the gates, and swept out the church. 
Be nominated to the priorship of the convent his Mend the 
bachelor John LaUge, a learned and pious but severe 
man: he exhorted him to afbbility and patience. '^ Put 
on," wrote he to him shortly after, " put on a spirit of 
meekness towards &e prior of Nuremberg: this is but 
proper, seeing that he has assumed a spirit of bitterness and 
tiarshness. Bitterness is not expelled by bitterness, that is 
to say, the devil by the devil ; but sweetness dispels bitter- 
ness, that is to say, Ae finger of Gk)d casts out the evil 
spirit."* We must, perhaps, regret that Luther did not on 
various occasions remember this excellent advice. 

At Neustadt on the Orla ther^ was nothing but dis^ 
union. ' D|/3sensions and quarrels reigned in the cwrrent, 
and all the monks were at war with their prior. They 
assailed Luther with their complaints. The prior Id^ael 
Dressel, or Tomator, as Luther calls him, translating his 
name into Latin, on his side laid all his troubles before 
the doctor. "Peace, peace!" said he. "You seek peace," 
replied Luther; "but it is the peace of ihe world, and 
not the peace of Christ that you seek. Do you not know 
that our God has set his peace in the midst of war? 
Be whcHu no one disturbs has not peace. Bttt he who, 
troubled by all men and by the things of this fife, bears 
all with tranquillity and joy — ^he possesses the true peace. 
You say with Israel : Peace, peace I and Acre is no peace. 
Say rather with Christ: The cross, the cross I and there 
win be no Cross. Fot' the cross ceases to be a cross, 
as soon as we Can say with love : blessed cross, there is 
no wood likd fliine r"t On hie return to Wittemberg, Luther, 

* Kon enim asper asperum, id est non diabolns cSaboluid ; ded snaTis 
mspoiim, id dit digHm IM tjidrdttmoiiia. L.£pp.L86. 

t Tun cH» eiiu»oiiaK cemt fsae omz, quam eito laeio^ ^xntia : Crux 
benediete I inter ligna nullum tale. £pp. i. 27. 
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ass LUTHBB's LABOURS, 

deBiriQg to pat on i^ to fliese diiaeBsi^iis, pesnoHtM Ae 
monks to elect another pdor. 

Luther returned to Wittemberg aft^ an absence of shi 
weeks. ' He was afflicted at all that he had seen ; bat 
the journey gave him a better knowledge of the Church 
and of the world, increased his confidence in his intercourse 
with society, and afforded him many opportunities of (bund- 
ing schools, of pressing this fundamental truth that 'MI(dy 
Scripture alone shows us the way to heavep," and of 
exhorting the brethrc^n to liye together in holmess, chastity, 
and peace** There is no doubt that much good seed 
was sown in the different Augustine conrents jduring this 
journey of the reformer. The monastic orders, which had 
long been the suKK)rt of Rome, did perhaps more for 
the Reformaticm than against it This is true in particular 
of the Augustines. Almost all the pious men of liberal 
and elevated mind, who were living in the cloisters, 
turned towards the Gospel A new and g^erous blood 
erelong circulated through these orders, which were, so to 
speak, the arteries of the German Church. As yet nothing wius 
known in the world of the n6w ideas of the Wittemberg 
Augustine, while they were already the chief topic of con-* 
versation in the ch^ters and monasteries. Many a cloister 
thus became s^ nursery of reformers. As soon as the 
great struggle, took place, pious and able men issued from 
their obscurity, and abandoned the seclusion of a monastic 
life for the active career of ministers of God's Word^ At 
the period of tliis inspection of 1516 Luther aivakened 
many drowsy souls by his words. Hence this year 'has 
been named " the morning star pf the gospel-day." 

Luther resumed, his usual occupation. He was at this 
period overwhelmed with labour : it was not enough that he 
was professor,. preacher, £md confessor; he was burdened 
still further by many temporal occupations having reference 
to his order and his convent '^ I have need almost con- 
tinually," writes he; " of two secretaries ; for I do nothing 
else all the day long but write letters. I am preacher 
to the convent, I read the prayers at table, I am psa^t/ox 
* HeiligUch, friedlich and zuchtig. Matk p. Id. 
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and parish Hdntster, dke^tor of studies, the prior's Tioar' 
{that is to say, prior elevei^ times oyer I) inc^iector of the 
fish-ipoads at litzkau, coansel to the iims of Herzbeig 
at Toi%aii, leetufer oh Ssdnt Pacd, i^d comm^tatpr on 
the Psahiis....,vl hare rarely time to repeat the dailj 
prayers and to sing a hymn ; without speaking of my 
struggles with ^esh and blood, witii the .devil and Ums 

world Learn from this what an idle man I am I''* 

About this time the jdague broke out in Wittemberg. 
A great number (^ the students and teaehers quitted tl^ 
dty. {juther remained. '^ I am not certain," wrote he 
to his friend at Erfurlh, ^ if the plague will let me finish the 
£^tle to the Galatians. « Its attadks me sudden and yiolent,: 
it is making great ravages among the young in particular. 
You advise me to fly. Whithw. shall I fly? I hope 
that the. worid will not come to an end, if brother Martin 
dies.-{- If the pestilence 8]»eada, I shaM disperse the brothers 
in every direction ; but a» for me, my pilule 4s here ; \duty 
does not pennitme todesertmy post, until He who has called 
me shall summon me away. Not that I have no feiy: of death 
■(for I am not Paul, I am only his commentated) ; but I 
hope that the Lord will deliver me frotn foar.'' Such waiT 
the res^ution <^ the Wittemberg doctor. Shall he whom 
die pestileiM)e eould not force to re^rei a single st^, shrink 
before Some? Shall he yidd through fear of the scaff^? 



CHAPTER X. 

The Belio0~ll0lations of Luther with the Elector— Advice to the Chap- 
lain— Dnke Greorge— His Character — Luther's Sermon before the Court 
—Dinner Ikt Court— ETening with Emser. 

LuTfiER displayed the same courage before the mighty of this 
world, that he had shown amicUt the most formidable evils. 
The elector was much pleased with the vicar-general, who 

♦ Letter to Lange, 26th October 1516. Epp. L 41. 
f <^uo fogiam t spero quod non oormet ocbis, mente firatre Martino. 
Ibid. 49^ 
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^5tt4 LilTUAKAKD THE ELECTOR* 

*'h«d made a rich hai^st of i«lies in tfae Loir Ckmitrioi. 
Luther gives an account ei tbem to Spalatin; and iUs 
affair of the pbHcs, oocumng at the very moment wh«n the 
Kefonnation id about to be^n, is a singokr cifcuaistance. 
Most certainlf , the reformers had little idea to what point 
they were tending. * A bishopric appeared to " Ae elector 
the only recompense wcwrthy the services of iJie vicar- 
general. Luther, to whom Spalatin wrote on the subject^ 
strongly disapproved of such an idea. " There we many 
^ings which please your prince," repKed he, ** and whidi, 
nevertheless, are ^spleasing to God.* I do not deny 
that he is skitfui m the matters of this world ; but in what 
concerns God and the salvation of souls, I account him, 
as wen as his counciOor Ffeffinger, sevenfold bhnd. I do 
not say Ais behind theur backs, like a slanderer; -do not 
conceal it from them, for I am ready myself^ asd on all 
occasions, to teH it them both to their faces. Why would 
you,** contmues be, *♦ surround this man (Staupit?) wifhall 
the whiriwinds and tempests of episcopal cares?" 

The elector was not c^Bsnded with Lather's frankness. 
" Hie prince," wrote ^)alatiity "often speaks of yOu,^nd m 

* honouraMe terms." Frederick sent the monk some very 
fine cloth for a gown. " It would be too ine," said Luther, 
**if it were not a princess gift.^ I am not worthy that any 
tnan should think of me, mudi less a prince, and so great a 
.prince as he. Those are my best friends who think the worst 
of me.f Thank our prince for his kindness to me ; but I 
cannot allow myself to be praised either by you or by any 
man ; for aH praise of man is vain, and only that which 
comes from God is true*** 

The excellent chaplain was unwilling to confine himself 
to his court functions. He wished to. make himself useful 
to the people ; but like many individuals in every age, he 
desired to do it without offence and without irritation, by 
conciliating the general favour. " Point out,** wrote he to 
Luther, " some work that I may translate into our mother 
tongue ; one that shall giro general satisfaction, and at 

* Malta plac^^ pnncipi tuo, qase Deo displioMitt L. M^^ u 21k 
t li milii maxime prosunt, qui mel pessiine meminermt. Ibidi 41k ' 
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Littfa^; /'such a qnefldoii is beyotid my «bilify. The 
Jbdttw'ihhigs are, the less they please.** What is meie 
salatary than Jestt^ 6hrist? and yet he is to the majority m 
savotir of death. Ton vnD tell me that you wish to be ase« 
fnl only to those who lote "^hat is good. Bi that case make 
them hear the Toi(ie of Jesus Clmst : yon will be nsefbi and 
agreeable, depend npon it, to a very small finmber onty ; fw 
the sheep are rare in thfs region of wtolves^." 

Lather, howerer, recommended to his Mend the smmomi 
of the Dominican 'fanler. "I have nerrer read,* said he, 
« either in Latin or in our Own language, a theology sounder, 
or more -in confonnity with the Gospel. Taste, ^en, and 
.see how sweet the Lerd is, but not t^ after you have first 
tasted and felt how bitter is every thing that we wre oar* 
selves.'*f 

It was in the course of the year 1517 that Ludier entered 
faito communica^n with Duke George of Ssxony. The 
house of Saxony had at that time two ehiefs. Two princes, 
Emtist and Albert, carried offin their youth from the caslie 
of Altenbnrg by Kunz of Blaufhngen, had, by the treaty of 
Leipsic, become the founders of the two houses which stitt * 
bear their names. The Elector Frederick, son of Ernest, was, 
at the period we are describing, the head of the Emestiiie 
branch; and his cousin Duke George, of the Albertine. 
Dresden and Leipsic were both situated in the states of this 
duke, whose residence was in the former of these cities. 
His laie1h©r,J9idonia, was daughter of George Podiebrad, 
^ing of B(!rtiemia. The long sti-nggle that B<^emia had 
maintained wMi Rome, since the time of John Huss, haB 
not boen without in^enee on the prince of Saxony. He had 
^en maBife$ted a deehe for a Reformation. ^ ^ had im^ 
Iwbed it with his mother's milk,** said the priests ; ^* he is by 
bir& am enemy of the clergy." J He annoyed the bishops, 
abbots, canons, andmoi±s in many ways; and his cousin, tte 
Elector Frednriek, was compelled more than once to inteffcie 

* Qno sunt ftliquft salabriora, eo minus plaicent. L. Epp. i 46. 
t Qaam amamm est, qoicquid noB sumus. Ibid. 
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m Dun COOMB OF lixomr. 

k Mit bduOt It iseeined that Dute Gewge would be om 
ofthewaiiMStpArtisBiiaofaBefoniiadoiu The devout Fred* 
enek, on the other haad, who had in former yean worn the 
apors <tf GKxUrej in the Holy Sepnlehroy afid gudiag himBelf 
with ^iong and heavy swo^rd of the cooqaen^ of Jerugalem, 
had made oath to fight for the Church, like diat aoeient and 
valiant knight^ appeared destined to be the mogt ardent 
ehampion of Borne. But in. all th^ ooncems the Goqiel, 
the anticipationa of human wisdom are frequently disap^ 
pdnted. The revtne of what we might have supposed took 
place. The duke would have been deKghted to immihate 
^ CSiurch and the clergy^ to humble the bishops, whose 
princdy retinue far surpassed his own; but it was another 
thing to receive into hi» heart the evangelical doctrine that 
would humble it, to acknowledge Mmaelf a guilty anner» 
incapable of being saved, except by grace abne. He would 
wiUin^y have reformed others, but he ciyped not to reform 
hmseUl He would perhaps have set hiahaad to the task of 
oompelUng the BtcAop of ftlente to beeontented with a siiagle 
bishopric, and to keep no more dian fourteen horses in hip 
stables, as he said more dian onee;* but when he saw 
another than himself step forward as a reformer, — ^when he 
beheld a qhuple monk undertake this work, and the Be- 
formatioB gaining numerous partisans ami^ig the peojde^ 
the haughty grandson of the Hussite king became the most 
violent adversary of the r^orm to whidi he had before shown 
hunself iavomnible. 

In the BH^th of July 1517, Duke George requested 
fitaupiti Uf n&^ him an eloquent and learned preach^ 
laither was rocommttided to htm %» a man of extcwve 
leamkig and krqmaehable conduet The piteee invited 
him to prea<^ at Dresden in the castle-chapel, on the foast 
of St James the Elder. 

The day anived. The duke and his~court repaired to the 
chapel to hear the Wittaiiberg pieadier. Luther j<^lully 
aeiied this c^pcHrtunity of testifying to the truth before sudi 
an assemblage. He selected his text from the Gospel of the 
day : Then cam$ to Mm the mother of iebedet^$ chUdurm wUk 
♦L.0pp.(W.)xxiL18^. 
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Im 9<ms^ &c^ (Matt xx. 20-2$). He ^readied on Oia 
unreasonable desires and prayers of men; and then spoke 
em^diatiealljonlheassiffanceofsalyati^L Heostablisbedit 
on tiiis foundation, that tbo^ who receive the T^ord oi Gh4 
mth faith are <he tme dis(^es of Jesus Christ, elected to 
eternal life. He next treated of gratuitous electiim, and 
i^wedtiiat this- doctrine, if presented in union with ih& 
work of Christ, has great power to dispel the terrors of 
conscience; so that m^, instead of flying far from the 
right^us God, at the si^ of their own unworthiness, are 
gea^j led to seek their refuge in Hifn^ In condu£aon,'he 
related an ^egoiy ^ three virgips, frem which he deduced 
edifying mstruetionB, 

Hie word of truth paade a deep impression cm his hearers. 
Two of them in particular seemed to pay Tery great attention 
10 ihe sermon of the Wittemberg m(mk. The first was a 
lady <^ respectable i^pearance, who was seated on ih^ 
court beneheil, and on whose features a profound emotion 
might be traced. It was Madame de la Sale, ^st lady to 
ibid duchess. The other was a ficentiate in canon law, Jerome 
Emser, councillor and secretary to the duke. Emser pps« 
sessed great ttdents and extensire informaticm. A e6urtiei; 
and skilful politician, he would have desired to be on good 
terms with the two, contendtpg parties—rto pass at Ii(»ne for 
a def(Mi<kr of the papacy, and at the same time shine in 
Germany among the learned men of the age. But under 
this pliant mind was eoneealed a vi(^ent diaracter. It waa. 
in the palaee-ehapel at Dresden tiiat Luther and Emser first 
met ; they were afterward to break more than one lanee 
ti^ther. > 

The disner hour arrived for the inhabitimts of the palace, 
and in a short time the^ ducal family and the persons 
attached to the court were assembl^ at taUe* The 
oonyersation natu^y fell on the preacher of the morning. 
''How were you pleased with the sermon?^ said the 
duke to Madame de la Sale. — "K I could hear but one 
more like it/ replied she, " I should die in peace."— ** And 
X," reined Greorge angrfly, " would rather gire a large sum 
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not to hare lieard if ; ^ each Aiseotirie* are only calei^flol 
to make people sin wfth assumnce.'^ 
" The master hating thus ma^ Known his opmion, the 
courtiers gave Way iracontrolled to their dissatisftwition. 
Each one had his censure Teady. -Some mainti^ed Ihat ia 
his allegory of the three virgins, Luther had in view three 
ladies of the conrt; on wMch there arose interminable 
babbling. They rallied the three ladies whom the monk of 
IVittemberg had thur, they said, pubBcly pointed out.* 
He is an ignorant fellow, said some ; -he is a proud monk, 
said others. Each one made his comm^it on the sermon^ 
and^ put what he plesised^ into the preachei's months The 
truth had fallen into the midst of a court that was lit<l9 
prepared to receive it Every one mangled it after his own 
feshion. But while the Word of God was thus an occat^n 
of stumbling to many, it was for- the first lady a stoiie of 
uprising. Falling sick a month after, she conidentlf 
embraced the grace of the Saviour, and died with joy.f ' 

As for the duke, it was not perhaps in vain that he 
heard this testimony to the truth. Whatever may have 
been his opposition to the Keformatioti during his^ Ufe, wo 
know that at his death he-declared that he had no hope save ' 
in the merits of Jesus Christ. 

It was natural that Emser should do the honours t& 
Luther in hie mastei^s name. He invited him te^ supper. 
Luther teihsed ; 'but Emser persisted, and prevailed on him 
to cokne. Luther thought he should only meet a few 
friends; but he soon perceived that a trap had been laid 
Ibr him.| A master -of arts from Leipsic and several' 
Dominicans were with the prince's secretary. The mastic 
of arts, having no mean opinion of himself, and : full of 
haitred towards Lutifer, addressed him in a friendly anft 
honied manner ; but he soon got into a paSMon, and began 
to shout with all his might.§ The combat began. TIfe 

* Ha« tree postea in wU piineipis a me notatM gacRfenmi L. 
E|g[».L86. 

i* K«iUi, Leb. Lath. p. 32. 

t Inter medias me insidias conjectum. L.£pp.L85. 

I In me aoriter et clamoee inyectue est. Ibid. 
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fl&lptit^ turned, says Ltitber, on the ^mnpeiy, of Aristotle 
and^ St. Thomais.* * At last Luther defied the master of 
arts to define with all , the learning oi^ the Thomists 
what is the fnlfiffing of God's commandments. The 
embarrassed disputant put a good face on the inatter, 
"Pay me iny fee," said he holding out his hand, "(ia 
pastum/* Onewoidd have said that he wished to give a 
regular lesson, taking his fellow-guests for his pupils. " At 
this foolish reply,** adds the reformer, "we all burst into 
laughter, and then we parted." 

During this conversation a Dominican was listenmg at 
the door. He longed to enter and spit in Luther's face:f 
but he checked himself^ and boasted of it afterwards. Emser; 
charmed at seeing his guests disputing, and appearing Mm- 
sdf to preserve a due moderation, was lamest in excuses to 
Luther for the manner in which the evening had passed*! 
The latter returned to Wittemberg. 



OHAPrajR XL 

Retorn to Wittemberg— Theses— Free Will— Nature ot liaii— RaAbn- 
alisB— Proposal to tlie Umyerait j of £rfiMi—£ok— Urban Bsgiiis— 
Luther's Modesty— Effect of the Theses.. 

hvtwsR returned zealously to work. He was preparing six 
or seven young theolo^ans who were shortly to undergo an 
eiaminatipn for a license to teach. What rejoiced him most 
of aH was, that their i^romolion would tend to the discredit 
of Aristotle. " I could desire to multiply the number of 
his enemies as soon as possible," said he.§ With this intent 
he published certain theses about that time which merit 
Our attention. 

* Sapor AxistoteBs et Thorns nagis. Ii.£pp.i.av 

t Ne prodiret et in fiMieiii meam spoaret. , Ibid. 

t Enixe sese ezcosaiit. Ibid. 

§ Cv^QS TisUem hostet eito quamplnrimos fieri. Ibid. B9, 
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Free-will was i|be great snlj^t tiieated ot He had 
already touched upon it in the Feldkirchea thesea ; he now 
went deeper into the question. There had been, from the 
very conunencement of Christianity, a stmggle more or 
less keen between the two doctrine^ of man's liberty a^d 
his enslavement Some schoolm^ had taught, hke 
Pelagius and other doctord, that man possessed of himself 
the liberty or the power of loving God and of performing 
good works. Luther denied this liberty ; not to deprive . 
man of it, but in order that he might obtain it The 
struggle in this great question is not therefore, as is 
generally said, between liberty and slavery : it is between 
a liberty proceeding from man, and one* that comes from 
God. ^ose who style themselves the partisans of liberty 
say to man : " Thou hast the power of performing good 
works ; thou hast no need of greater liberty." The others^ 
who are called the partisans of servitude, say on the con- 
trary : " True liberty is what thou needest, and God offers 
it ihee in his (Jospd.** On the one side, they speak of 
liberty to perpetuate slavery ; on the other, they speak of 
slavery to give liberty. Such was the contest in ihe times 
of St Paul, of St Augustine, and of Luther. Those who 
say, '' Change nothing," are the duonpions of slavery : the 
others who say, '' Let your fetters fall of^" are the cham- 
pions of lib^ty. 

But we should deceive ourselves were we to sum up all 
the Reformatioi\ in that particular question. It is one 
of the numerous doctrines maintained^ by the Wittemberg 
doctor, and that is alL , It would be indulging in a 
strangjs delusion to {Hretend that the Keformation wa^ a. 
fritalism, — an opposition to liberty. It was a noble 
emancipation of the human mind. Snapping the numerous, 
boujds with which the hierarchy had bound men's minds,— 
restoring ihe ide^ of liberty, of right, of frcjB examination^ 
it set free its own Age, oursdves, and the remotest posterity. 
But let it not be said that the Reformation delivered man 
from every human despotuEon, but made him a slave by 
proclaiming the sovereignly of Grace. It desired, no 
doubt, to lead back the human will, to confound it with 
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ani render it. entirely subject to the Ditine will ; bat what 
kind of philosophy is that which does not know that an 
entire conformity mth the wiU of God is the sole, supreme, 
and perfect liberty ;, and that man wiU be really free, only 
when sovereign righteousness and eternal truth alone hare 
dominion oyer him? 

The following are some of the ninety-nine propositions 
that Luther put forth in the Church against th^ Pelagian 
ration^sm of the scholastic theology : — 

" It is true that man, who has become a corrupt tree, can 
will or do naught but evO. 

" It is false that Jhe will, left to itself^ caii d6 good as well 
as evil ; for it is not free, but in bondage. 

" It is not in the power of man's will to choose or reject 
whatever is offered to it. . 

" Man cannot of his own nature will God to be G<kL 
He would prefer to be God himself, and that God were 
not God. 

" The excellent, infallible, and sole preparation for grace, 
is the etertial elation and predestination of God.* 

" It is false to say that if man does all that he can, he 
removes the obstacles to grace. 

" In a word, nature possesses neither a pure reason nor a 
good wilLf . 

" On the side of man there is nothing that goes before 
grace, unless it be impotency and even rebellion. 

" There is no moral virtue without pride or without 
sorrow, that is to say, without sin. ^ 

" From beginning to end, we are not masters of our 
actions, hmt their slaves. 

" We do not become righteous by doing what is right- 
eous ; but having become righteous, we do what is righteous. 

" He who says that a divine, who is not a logician, is a 
heretic and an empiric, maintains an empirical and heretical 
{ffoposition. , 

* Optima et in&Uibills ad gratiam pnepaiatlo' et nnica di8podli«» 
est eterns Dei eleetio et prsedestinatio. L. 0pp. Lat. L 56, 

t Breriter, neo reetom diotamen habet natua, neo Ixmam Tohmftif- 
tem. Ibid. 
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'< There is no form of reasoning (of syllogism) that iiplck 
irith the things of GrocL* 

" If the form of the syllogism could be applied to Divine 
things, we should haye kndwledge and not belief of the article 
of the Holy Trinity, 
' '' In a word^ Aristotle is to diyinity, as darkness to light 

** Man is a greater enemy to the grace of God than he is 
to the law itself, 

*' He who is without God's grace sins ccmtinually, eretl 
should he neither rob, murder, nor commit adultery. 

" He sins, hi that he does not fulfil the law spiritually. 

" Not to kill, not to commit adultery, externally only 
and with regard to the actions, is the righteousness of 
hypocrites. 

" The law of God and the will of man are two adrersariei^y 
that without the grace of God can never be reconciled.-)- 

" What the law commands, the will never wishes, dniess 
through fear or love it puts on the appearance of willing. 

"The law is the task-master of the will, who is not 
overcome but by the Child that is bom lihto us. (Isaiah 
ix.6.)t ' 

" The law makes sin abound, for it exasperates and re^ 
pels the will 

'' But the grace of God makes righteousness abounl 
through Jesus Christ, who causes us to love the law. 

" Every work of the law appears good outwardly, birt 
inwardly it is sin. 

"The will, when it turns towards the law without the 
grace of G^d, does so in its own interest alone. 

"Cursed are all those who perform the works of the law. 

" Blessed are all those who perform the works of God'a 
grace. 

" The law which is good, and in which we have Hfe, is 

* Nulla forma syUogistica tenet In temdnis diTinis. L. 0pp. LaiL 
Lfi6. 

t Lex et Tidimtas mint adyersacli ddo, sine gratia Dei in^placabilei. 
Ihld.57. 

t Lex est ezaotor Toliuitatl% qui nen raperatnr nisi per Pamilaa 
qoinatoB est nobis. Ibid. 
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the love of God shed- abroad in our hearts by the fioly 
Ghost. (Rom. v. 5.) 

" Grace is not given in order that the woi^ may be done 
more frequently and more easily, btit because without grace 
there can be no work of love. 

"To love God is to hate oneself and to know nothing 
out of God."* ^ 

Thus Luther ascribes to God all the good that man can 
do. There is no question of repairing, of patching up, if 
we may use the expression, man's will : an entirely new 
one must be given him. God only has been able to say 
this, because God alone can accomplish it. Tliis is oue of 
the greatest and most important truths that the human 
mind can conceive. 

But while Luther proclaimed the powerlessness of man, 
he did not fall into the other extreme. He says in the 
eighth thesis : " It does not hence fotiow that the will is 
naturally depraved ; that is to say, that its nature is that . 
of evil itself, as &e Manichees have taught."*)- Originally 
man's nature was essentially good : it has turned away 
from the good, which is God, and inclined towards eviL 
Yet its holy and glorious origin still remains; and it is 
capable, by the power of God, of recovering thiff origin. 
It is the business of Christianity to restore it to him. It 
is true that the Gospel displays man in a state of humilia- 
tion and impotency, but between two glories and two 
grandeurs : a past glory from which he has been precipi- 
tated, and a future glory to which he is cdlled. There lies 
the truth : tnan is aware of it, and if he reflects ever so 
little, he easily discovers that all which is told him of his 
present purity, power, and glory is but a fiction with which 
to lull and sooth his pride. 

Luther in his theses protested not only against the 
pretended goodiiess of man's will, but still more against 
the pretended light of his understanding in redpect to 

, * L. 0pp. Lips. zTii. 143, and 0pp. Lat. L 

f Nee ideo sequitur quod sit natoraliter mala, id est natma suJi, 
seotmdimi Manichseos. Ibid. 
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XHTine things. In trutb^ echolaBticiflm htA exalted his 
reason as well as his wilL This theology/ as some of its 
doctors haye represented it, was at bottom nothing but a kind 
of rationalisHL This is indicated bj the propositions we 
have cited. One might fancy them directed against the 
rati<malism of our days. In the theses that were the signal 
of the Reformation/ Luther ciMisured the Church and the 
popular superstitions which had added indulgences, pur- 
gatory, and so many other abuses to the Gospel In 
those we haye just quoted, he assailed the schools and 
rationalism, which had taken away from t)iat very (jospel 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of Grod, of, Ws revelation, 
and of his grace. The Reformation attacked rationalism 
before it turned against superstition. It proclaimed the 
rights of God, before it cut off the excrescences of man. 
It was positive before it became negative. This has not 
been sufficiently observed ; and yet if we do not notice it, 
we cannot justly appreciate that religious revolution and its 
true nature. 

However this may be, the truths that Luther had just 
enunciated with so much energy were very novel It 
would have been an easy matter to support these propo- 
sitions at Wittemberg; for there his influence predominated. 
But it might have been said that he had chosen a field where 
he knew that no combatant would dare appear. By offering 
battle in another university, he would give them greater 
publicity ; and it was by publicity that the Reformation was 
effected. He turned his eyes to Erfurth, whose theologians 
bad shown themselves so irritated against him. 

He therefore transmitted these {repositions to Jolm 
Lange, prior of Erfurth, and wrote to him : " My suspense 
as to your decision upon these paradoxes is great, extreme, 
too great perhaps, and full of anxiety. I strongly suspect 
that your iheologians will consider as paradoxical, and 
even as kakodoxical* what is in my opinion very orthodox. 
Pray inform me, as soon as possible, of yo^ sentiments upon 
them. Have the goodness to declare to the faculty of 
theology, and to all, that I am prepared to visit yoi;i, and 

* Imo cacodoxa (unsoQud doctrine) rideri sospioor. L. £pp. i. 60. 
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to xaaintain these propositions publicly, either in the 
university or in the monastery.*' It does not appear that 
Luther's challen^ was accepted The monks of Erfurth 
were contented to let him know that these propositions had 
greatly displeased them. 

But he desired to send them also into another quarter 
of Germany. For this purpose he turned his eyes on an 
indiyidual who plays a great part in the history of the Re- 
formation, and whom we must learn to know. 

A distinguished professor, by name John Meyer, was 
then teaching at the uniyersity of Ingolstadt in Bayaria. 
He was bom at Eck^ a yillage in Swabia, and was commonly 
styled Doctor Eck. He was a friend of Luther, who esteemed 
his talents and his information. He was fitll of intelHgence, 
had read much, and possessed an excellent memory. He 
united learning with eloquence. His gestures and his yoice, 
expressed the yiyacity of his genius. Eck, as regards 
talent, was in the south of Germany what Luther was in 
the north. They were the two most remarkable theologians of 
that epoch, although haying yery different tendencies. In- 
golstadt was almost the riyal of Wittemberg. The reputa- 
tion of these two doctors attracted Jrom eyery quarter, to 
the uniyersities where they tau^t, a crowd of students 
eager to listen to their teaching. Their personal qualities, 
not less than their learning, endeared them to then: disciples. 
The character of Dr Eck has been attacked ; but one trait 
C^ his life will show that, at this period at least, his heart 
was not closed against generous impulses. 

Among the students whom his reputation had attracted to 
Ingolstadt, was a young man named Urban Regius, bom on 
the shores of an Alpine lake. He had studied first at the 
uniyersity of Friburg in Brisgau. On his arriyal at Ingolstadt, 
Urban followed the philosophical courses, and gained the 
professor's fayour. Compelled to provide for his own wants, 
be was obliged to undertake the charge of, some young 
noblemen. He had not only to watch over their conduct 
and their studies, but even to provide with his own 
money the books and clodiittg that they stood m need o£ 
These youths dressed wiHi elegance, and were fond oi good 
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Hving. Regius, in his etnl)3,rrassed condition, entreated the 
parents to withdraw their sons. — " Take courage," was their 
reply. His debts increased; his creditors hecame pressing: 

^he knew not what to do. The emperor was at that time 
collecting an army agajmst the Turks. Recruiting parties 
arrived at Ingolstadt, and in his despait* Urban enlisted. 
Dresfied in his military uniform, he appeared in the ranks at 
their final review previous to leaving the town. At that 
moment Dr Eck came into tfie square with several of his 
colleagues. To his great surprise he recognised his pupil 
among the recruits. " Urban Regius I** said he, fixing on 
him a piercing glance. " Here I? replied the^ young soldier. 
"Pray, what is the cause of this change?" The yoimg 
man told his story. " I will take the matter upon myself," 
replied Eck, who ^en took away his halberd, and bought him 
off. The parents, threatened by the doctor with their prince's 
displeasure, sent the money necessary to pay their children's 
expenses. Urban Regius was saved, and became somewhat 

" later one of the bulwarks of the Reformation. 

It was through Dr Eck that Luther thought of making 
his propositions on Pelagianism and scholastic rationalism 
known in the south of the empire. He did not, however, 
send thein direct to the Ingolstadt professor, but forwarded 
them to a common friend, the excellent Christopher Scheurl, 
liecretary to the city of Nuremberg, begging him to transmit 
them to Eck at Ingolstadt, which was not far from Nurem- 
berg. "I forward you," said he, " my propositions, which 
are altogether paradoxical, and even kakistodoxidal (xax/tf^ 
Todo^aijy as it would appear to many. Communicate them to 
our dear Eck, that most learned and ingenious man, in order 
that I may see and hear what he thinks of them."* It was 
thus Luther spoke at that time of Dr Eck: such was th0 
Mendship that united them. It was not Luther that broke 
it off. , 

But it was riot on this field that the battle was to he 
fought. These propositions turned oh doctrines of perhaps 

greater importance than those which two months later set 

' ' ' i ■■ . '' . '' ii 
, * Eoiao aoefroy^qditia a imo ot ipgpaioaUgij;u» Tiro eadiibeti^ttt widi»y 
«t Tideam quid vocet ilias. L. Epp. i (i3. 
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the Ghnich in flames; and yet, in despite of Luther's chal- 
lenges, they passed unnoticed. At most, they were read 
within the walls of the schools, and created no sensation 
beyond them. It was because they were only university pro- 
positions, o« theological docMnes ; while the theses whidi 
followed had reference to an eyil that had grown up among 
the people, smd which was then breaking bounds on every 
side throughout Germany., So long^ as Luther was content 
to revive forgotten doctmie^, men were silent ; but when he 
poinl^d.out abuses. that injured all the world, everybody 
listened. 

And yet in neither case did Luther propose more than 
to excite one of those t&eological discussions so frequent in 
the univ^i^es. This was the circle to which his thougl^ 
inst reslxicted. He had no idea of becoming a reformer. 
He was humble, and his humility bordered on distrust 
and anxiety. " Considering my ignorance," said he, " i 
deserve only to be hidden in some comer, without being 
known to any one under the sun.''* But a mighty hand 
drew him from this comer in which he would have desired 
to remain unknown to the world. A circumstance, indcr 
pendent of Luthef^ will, threw him into the field of battle, 
and the war began. It ia this providential drcumstanSee 
which the course of events now calls upon us to relate. 
•L.0pp.(W.)rriiLlW4. 
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THE IMDtLGSNOES AMD THE THBSBCU 1517— lUT.lllfM, 

CHAPTEE^ L 

rtteetiton— TttoeU-Tctiers SecmoiH-CknilbHioii— FonrChaMt— Sal»— 
Pnblie PeaMoe— Leitor tf Indnlnwoe— Eatcepttow 4wBy»»nto and 
Dissipataoiu 

A GKEAT agitation prevailed at that time among fhe Clerman 
people. The Church had opened a vast market upon earth. 
F^m the crowds of purchasers, and the shouts ^^d jokes of 
the sellers, it might have been called a fair, but a Ceur 
conducted by monks. The merchan^e that they were 
extolling, and wMch they offered at a reduced pricey was, 
said they, the salvation of souls I 

These dealers traversed the country in a handsome carriage, 
accompanied by three horsemen, Mving in great state, and 
spending freel;|^ One might have thought it some archbishop 
on a progress through his diocese, with his retinue and officers, 
and not a common chapman or a begging monk. When 
the im)cession approached a town, a deputy waited on the 
magistrate, and said, '< The Grace of God and of the Holy 
Father is at your gates." Instantly everything was in 
motion in the place. The clergy, the priests and nuns, the 
council, the schoolmasters and theur pupils, the trades with 
their banners, men and women, young and old, went out to. 
meet these merchants, bearing lighted tapers in their hands^ 
and advancing to the sound of music and of aU the bells, 
^' so that they could not have received God himsctf with 
greater honour^" says an historian. The salutations being 
exchanged, the procession moved towards the church. The ' 
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|Kmti£rs bull of grace was carried in front on a vdret cushMHiy 
or on cloth of gold. The chief of the indulgence-merchanta 
came next, holding a large red wooden (aross in his hand. 
All the procession thus moved along amidst singing, prayers, 
and the smoke of incense. The sound of ^ organ, and 
loud m^ic welcomed the merchant^nonk and his attendants 
into the temple. The cross that he had carried^was placed 
hi front of the altar : on it w^e susp^ded the arms of the 
pope, wad so long as it remained l^ere, the clergy of the 
placCj the penitentiaries, and the uhder-commissaries with 
white wands, cati^ daily after yesp»iB, or bdbre the saluta- 
tion, to render it homage.* This great afi&dr excited a Uyely 
sensation in the quiet cities of (jermany. 

One person in particular attracted the attention of the 
spectators, at these sales. It was he who carried the red 
cross, and who played the chief part He was robed in the 
D(Hxunican dress, and moved with an air of armgance. 
His voi6e was sonorous, «and seemed in its full strength, 
although he had already attamed his sixty-third year.f 
'SM^ man, the son of a Leipsic goldsmith name IHez, was 
known as John Diesel, or Tetzel. He had studied in his 
native city, had taken the degree of bacMor in 14S7, and 
two years after had entered the Dominican order. Numer- 
ous honours had been heaped upon his head. Bachelor 
of divinity, prior of the Dominicans, apostolic commissary, 
inquisitor {hcereticce pravitatis inquisitor), he had from the 
year 1502 uninterruptedly filled the office of dealer in in- 
dulgences. The skill that he had acquired as snb(»dinat6 
had soon procured him the nomination as chief commissary. 
He received eighty florins a^month; all his expenses were 
paid ; a carriage and three horses were at his ^sposal ; 
but his subsidiary profits, as may be easily imag^ed, far 
exceeded his stipend. In 1507 he gained at iPriburg two 
thousand florins in two days. If he had the office of a 
mountebank, he. possessed iJie manners also. Convicted Kt 
Inspruck of adultery and infamous conduct, his vices had 

* Hit wdssen Stobfein. Instructioni of the Arolibi9liop of Mtnti 
to the Under-eommiiMries of Indulgences, &o. Art. 8. 
t iDfenio ferox et eorpore robnttoB. Coohl.5. 
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Bsarlj caused liUi doatli. The Empeior MMrimflUtw had 
eidered lum to be |mt into a «ack and thrown into the riyer. 
Hie Elector Frederick of Saxony interfered and obtained 
bis pardon.* But the lesson that he had receiTcd had not 
taught him VMdesty. He led two of hie children about with 
him. Miltits, the pojpe's legate, mentions this fact in one of 
his kttecs.f It would have been difficult to find in all the 
oonwits of Germany a man better qualified than Tetzel for 
ihe business with whidi he was charged. To the theobgy 
of a monk, to the zeal and spirit of an inquisitor, he united 
the greatest effirontory ; and the circumstance that moat es^ 
pecially facilitated Ms task, was his skill in inventing 
those extravagant stories by which the peof^e'a minds are 
eaptiyated. To him all means were good that filled ins 
chest Raising his vdce and displaying the eloquence of a 
mountobank, he offered his indulg^ces to idl comers, and 
knew bettor than any tradesman how to extol his wares.! 
, When the cross had been erected, and the arms of the 
pope suspended from it, Tetzel went into the pulpit, and with 
a tone of assurance began to extol the value of indulgences, 
in the presence of a crowd whom the ceremony had at- 
tracted to the holy place. The people listened and stared 
as they heard of the admirable virtues that he an- 
nounced. A Jesuit historian, speaking of the Dominican 
monks whom Tetzel had taken with him, says : " Some of 
these preachers failed not, as usual, to go beyond the matter 
ihey were treating pf, apd so far to exaggerate tl^e worth of 
indulgenoes, that they gave the people cause to believe 
ihat they were assured of their salvation, and of the de- 
liverance of souls from purgatory, so soon as they had 
given their money.^§ If such were the disciples, we may 
easily imagine what the master must have been. Let us 



* Welehea Ghnrftbrst Friederich roiii Sack za Impraok erbeten hatte. 
llmik«i.lQ. 

t L. 0pp. (W.) XV. 862. 

t Qronmfenrntor yenales indnlgentia in his regionibns a Teoelio Do* 
^ini ta n o impadtntiarimo sycophanta. Melaneth. Vila Lath. 

S Hist, da Lathtfrazusnte p^ le P. Matmboai^ do la odBBpagoio 4/i 
J6sas, 1681, p. 31. 
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fistm to one of &e harangues he defireied after the de- 
Tfttimi of the cross. 

^ ladulgences (said he) are die most precious and the 
most noble of God^ gifts. 

'' This cross (pointing to the red cross) has as muqh 
efficacy as.the very cross of Jesns Christ.* 

" Come and I will give you lett^s, all properly sealed, 
by which eyen the sins thkt you intend to commit may 
be pardoned. 

'' I would not chanee my privileges for those of St. 
Peter in heaven ; for I have saved more souk by my indul- 
gtx^es than the apostle by his sermons. 

''There is no sin so great, that an indulgence cannot 
remit ; and even if any one (which is doubtless impossible) 
had dfered violence to the blessed Virgin Mary, mother of 
God, let him pay— -only let him pay well, and all will be 
&l^ven hinuf 

^ Reflect then, that for every mortal sin you must, after 
confession and contrition, do penance for seven years^ 
eidier in this life or in purgatory : now, how many mortal 
sins are diere not committed in a day, how many in 
a week, how many in a month, how. many in a year, 

how many in a whole lifelf AlasI these sins are 

almost infinite, and they entail an infinite penalty in the 
fires of purgatory. And now, by means of Uiese letters of 
indulgence, you can once in your life, in every case except 
four, which are reserved for the apostolic see, and after- 
wards in the article of death^ obtain a plenary remission of 
all your penalties and all your sins l^ 

Tetzel even entered into financial calculations. " Do you 

• L. 0pp. (W.) ^ii, 1393. 

t Tetzel defends and maintains this asseition in liis AnH-theaetf 
published the same year. Th. 09, 100, and 101. ** Snb-<k>nuni88ariis 
insnper ac prsadicatoribas veniarum imponere, ut si qnis per impossibile 
Dei genetrioem semper Tirginem vicdasset, qaod eundera indulgentiaram 
Tigore ab«olT«r« poceent, luce darina e8t."~Positiones fratris J. TeaoUi 
qnSbus defendit indulgentias contra JLnthMram. 

tO/BLot pfeceata aextalia oomaiiltimtaf in die LOsdher's Reforma- 

i Act. i. 418. 

VOL. I. L 
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not know,'* said he, ^ that if any one demes to Tislt BoBWy ' 
or any county where travellers incur danger, he sends his 
money to ^e bank, and for every hundred florins that he 
wishes to have, he gives five or abi or ten mm^ ^lat by 
means of the letters of this bank he may be safely repaid 

his money at Rome or^sewhere ^And ymi, for a quarter 

of a florin, will not receive these letters of indulgence, by 
means of which you may introduce into paradtee, not a vila 
metal, but a divine and immortal soul, without its.nmimig' 
any risk.** ' 

TetzeHhen passed to another subject. 

'' But more than thier," said he : '' indulgences avail mtA 
only for &e fiving, but for the dead. 

'' For that, repentance is not even necessary. 

'^ Priest I noble! liierchant! wife! youth! maiden! do 
you not hear your parents and your other friends who are 
dead, and who cry from tlie bottom of the abyss; We are 
suflering horrible torments ! a triflmg alms would ddiver 
us ; you can give it, and you will not I" 

All shuddered at these words uttered by the thundering: 
voice of the impostor-monk. 

" At the very instant," continued Tetzel, " that the money 
rattles at the bottom of the chest, the soul escaperfrom pnr«- 
gatory, and flies liberated to heaven.-i- ^ 

'' stupid and brutish people, who do not uiderstand the 
grace so richly offered I Now heaven is everywhere opened ! 

, Do you refuse to enter now? When, then, will yon 

enter? Now you can ransom so many souls I 

Stiffiiecked and thoughtless man ! with twelve groats you 
can deliver your father fit)m purgatory, and you arc un- 
grateful enough not to save him I I shall be justified in 
the day of judgm^t ; but you, — ^you will be pumshed so 
much the more severely for having neglected so great 

* Si contingat ftliqaem ire Romam, Td a4 «liM perionlosas pftrtM^ 
mittat peouniM saaa in banco, et ille proqnolibet oen^um dal^oiiMiUk 
ant sex, aut decern, &c. Laeelidr's Ret Aot. i. 418. 

tThe8if56. Po8iti<me0firatri*J. TenmquSlMUidifeiidiliBdalgeBtiag 
oootra LuUieram. 
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t^Y9i^bns^—l declare to yoti, though yon shouM have biii 
a single co^, yon oudit to strip it off and sell it, m ovder 
to obtftin this gtace.....\.Tbe Loid mt 6od no lonser reigns* 
He has resigned all power to the pope.*" f ^l^^-^^^*^^^ 

Hien seeking to m^e nse of othar arms besides, he a^ed : 
**Bo yon know why our most Hdy Lord distribptea so ridi 
a graoe ? It is to reistore the min^ Church of St Peter and 
St' I^ul, so that it may not haye its equal in die woiid* . 
This Church contains the bodies of the holy aposdes Peter 
and Paul, and those of a mtdtitude of martyrs. Hiase 
skintly bodies, through the present state of the buiMing, mte> 
now, das I..... ^beaten upon^ inundbUed, polluted, dishon^ 

oured, reduced to rottenness, by^the rain and the hail.* 

Alas I shalF these sacred ai^es remain Ipnger m the mire 
and hi degradation?** 

' I%is description foiled not to prodiK^ an imjHSssion on- 
many, who burned with a desire to come to the lid of poor 
Leo X., who had not the m^ns of sheltenng the bodies of 
St Peter and St. Paul from the weatiier. 

The (mtor next turned against the cavfilars and traitors 
who opposed his work : " I declare them excommunicated P 
^claimed he. 

Thai addressing the docile souls, and making an impious 
application of scripture, he exclaimed : '' IMessed are the 
eyes which see the things that ye see : for I tell you, that 
many prophets and kings have desired to see. those things 
jiv'hich ye see, and haye not seen Uiem ; and to hear those / 
things which ye hear, and ha^ not heard them P. And in 
eonclusion, pointing to the strong box in which the money 
was receiyed, he generally fiiushed his pathetic diseoiuie 
by three appeals to his auditory: "Bring— bring— bringl" 
— *^ He used to shout these words with such a horrible 
bellowing," wrote Luther, "that one would have said it 
was^ a mad Imll rushing on the people and goring them 
with Ms honuu^f When hb speech was endj^, he 1^ tha 
pulpit, ran towards the money-box, and in sijO^t of a& the 

""Ibstmttnii of the Ai«ld>ididp of Meiiti, 4^ 
t BmoL on thens 52. 
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people fltmg into it a piece of money, taking care tfiat H 
flbonld fattle loudly;* 

Such were the discourses that Germany listened to with 
astonishment in the days when God was preparing Luther. 

The speech being concluded, the indulgence was con- 
sidered as ^i having estaUished its throne in the place witib^ 
due solemnity." Confessionals decorated mth the pc^'s 
^ arms were ranged about : the under-pommissaries and the 
etmfessors whom they selected were c(msidered the repre- 
■MitatiTes of ihe i^stolic penitentiaries of Bome at the 
time of a great jubilee; and on eadi of their confessiimaLi 
wena posted in large characters^ Ih^ir names, surnames, and 
titles.! 

Then tiuonged the crowd around the coi^sord. Each 
came with a piece of money in his hand. Men, wome% 
and childrai, the poor, and even those who lived on afa&s-^ 
all found mohey. The penitentiaries,^ after having explained 
anew to each individual privately the greatness of the in- 
dulgence, addressed this question to the penitents : '^ How 
much money can you C(mscientiously spare to obtain so 
complete a remission?'' The demand, said the Instructions 
of the Archbishop of Mentz to the Commbsaries, should be 
made at this moment, in order that the penitents mi^t be 
b^ter disposed to, contribute. 

Four precious graces were promised to those who 
should aid in building the baailio of St Peter. "The first 
grace that we announce to you," said the commissaries, 
In accordance with the letter of. their instructions, "is the 
foil pardon of every sin."t Next followed three other 
grKoes : first, the right of choosing a confessor, who, when- 
ever the hoiff of death appeared at hand, should give 
absolution firom all sin, and even horn the greatest crimes 
reserved for the apostolic see :§ secondly, a participation in 
all the blessings, works, and merits of the Catholic Church, 
prayers, fasts, alms, and pilgrimages ;|| thirdly, redemptiou 
of the fiouls that are in purgatory. 

* Tentzel, B«formationsgesch.— Myoonias, Ref. Hist.— Instr. of Aroli* 
Mflhop of Monti to the Un<lorHKMiiiiiii8ariea.--L«tiier'8 Hmsos. 
t Instrnct., &o. 5, 69. $ Ibid. 1.9. § Ibid. 30. HIbid.8S. 
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T<» oblftia ^ first dF these gnMsee, it nt^ T^qiiisite to 
hiKTe contritioii of heai^ and eonfesaon of mopth, or at 
lemt an- intentioii of eonBomng. But 9^ for the three 
v^my they might be obtained without contrition, ?nthout 
confession, simplj by paying. Christopher Columbus^ 
ei^lSng the Tolae of gold, had said ere this with ^eat 
lerioiisness : ^ Whoever possesses it can introduce souls 
into paradise^" Such was. the doctrine taught by the 
AidibishQ|9 of Ment« and by the papal commissaries. 

"As for those," sai^ they, "who wi^ to deliver souls 
from piorgatoty, and f»rociiie the pardon of all their offences, 
M; them pot meoey ]n|o the^chest ; contrition of heart or 
oonfei^n of mouth is not necessary.* Let them only hasten 
to bnag &eir money ; for thus will they perform a work 
Hiost usefol to the souls of the dead, and to the buUduig of 
the Caiuich iA St Peter." Greater Uessings could not be 
p&red at a low^ rate. 

The conlesdon over, and that was soon done, the fajthM 
hastened to the venchMt» One alone was charged with the 
sale. His stall was near the cross. He cast inquiring 
h>oks on tho^ who approached him. He examined their 
manner, their gait, ^eir dress, and he required a sum 
proportionate to the i^pearanoe of the individual who 
presented himself. Kiiigs, queens, princes, archbishops, 
iMshops, were, according to the «€^, to pay twenty-five 
ducats for an ordmary indul^nce. ^ Abbots, counts, and 
barons, ten. The other nobles, the rectors, and all those 
who possessed an income of five hundred flprins, paid six. 
Those who had two hundred florins a-year paid one ; and 
others, <mly a half. Moreover, if this tariff could not be 
carried out to the letter, full power^i were given the apos- 
tcdicalcomnussionary ; and all was to b^ arranged according 
to tin data of '^ sound reason," BfiA the generosity of the 
deiKNr.f Fw particular sins^ Tetzel had a particular tax. 
For polygamy it was ^x ducats ; for sacrilege and pequry, 

^ Aadmochiat niebi ntfftliig dMS lie in dem Hen^ 2erkiiir9cht Bind, 
■ad mit dem Mond gebeichtet haben. Instract. 38. 

+ Naeh den l^tzea 4m cBnmden Yemimft, nMh ibrer Magnifioebi 
Had FreigebigMU I^2(s 
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nine dticfttsf for miirdor^ e^ dutti^^ fai;; wkckeimft^ two 
ducats. Samson, irho exereised ike same tude in Swksvri- 
land as Tetzel in ttennany, h$A a Bom^ifbtX diflferend aeakL 
For infanticide he required four Uotet toumoit ; and far 
parricide or fratricide, one ducat* 

The apostolical coumiissaries sometkaiss^ met witlk dif^ 
ficuhies k their trade. It toquentty happened, both, in 
towns and Tillages, that the men irere opposed to tlas 
traffic, and forbade their wires to giro aaytkqg to l^ttse 
merchants. What could their pious spouses do? ^Haye 
yon not your dowry, or other propeity,ait y<Hirowiidisppsal?' 
asked tiie vendors. " In diat ease ^ou eaa dispose <tf tt ter 
so holy a work, against the will of your htisbands."-!- 

Hie hand that had gireet tiie indulgenoe eoidd not nh 
ceiye the money; this wa» foflndden under the severeat 
penalties: there were good reasons to fear lest that hatf 
should proye uniEaithfuL The penitent was lumself to dfop 
the price of his pardon faito^he ehestl Thsj slieewed an 
angry countenance against all who daringly kept tfaeir 
purses closed.§ 

If among the crowd of those who thronged the c(»ifs#- 
sionals there should be found a man whose crime had been 
public, though it was one that ^e civil laws conM not 
reach, he was to begin l^ doing public penmice. fhcgr 
first led hhn intoa chapel or the v^estry; there they stiq^ed 
off his garments, to<^ off his shoes, and 4^ him nothing 
but his dnrt. Thqr crossed his arms over his bosem: 
placed a taper in o)m hand, i^d a rod in the <^ier. Hie 
patent then walked at the head of a procession to the red 
cross. Here he remained kneeling until &e diants somL 
the ofiertoty were over. After this the commisway iNzQck 
up the psahii, Mkerete Met ! Hie €onfess<Mrs immediately 
drew near the penitent, and conducted him througix die 
station towards the commissary, who, takii^ the rod And 

* Mnller'a Reliq. iiL 264. The hwe taumoit, «r sterling, to use a 
tynonymons En^;^ expression, is wvHli alKNtt Sjd., aad is mom r^plaoed 
bj the/rofie. * ^ . h 

tln8tr.27. Wider den Willen ikras Msiine& 
t Ibid. 87, 90, 91. § L. 0pp. (L.) zrii. 79. 
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vrrtm lot* tiaf^fLomoL 247 

iHQdiV him thrioe genHy on Ibe back,* said to him: 
^God have pity on thee, and pardon thy sin!* He then 
hegnn 'to siof the K^tie ekimn^ :f ^e penitent was led 
"to the front of the cross, where ^e confessor gave him 
the ap06t«iical ahsdntion^ and declared him reinstated in 
Ae commnnion of th^ ffidthM. ddd mmnmery, concluded by 
the words of Holy Scripture, that^ in sudi a moment, were 
»ere pffoftmityl 

We give o«e ^ theae tenters of absolution. It is wonh 
while learning tiie contMits of these di|domas which led to 
the Belbrmatioa^ tihe €hurdt 

' ^ May our liovd Jesus CSirist have ^ty on thee, N. N^ 
and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy passion! 
And I, hi virtue ^ the apostetleal power that has becoi 
confided to me, absolt^ titee from all ecdesiasticd censures, 
Judgittents, and penalties, idiich thou mayst have incurred; 
' moreover, from all excesses, sind, and crimes that diou mayst 
have committed, however great and enormous they may be, 
Mid from whatsoever eat»e, were ^6y even reserved for our 
mdst holy fother the pope^and for the apostolic see. I blot 
out all the stahmi of inabl^y and all marks of infamy that 
thou mi^ have ^lnwn upon thyself on this occasion. I 
remit the penaiHes that thou shoiiddst have endured hi 
purgatory. I feetore thee anew t^ participatton in the 
sacraments of Ae Church. I mcotporate thee afresh hi 
'tiie commmdon ef sahits, and re-establish thee in the 
pfx^tf and hmoeenee which thou hadst at thy baptism. 
So that in the hour of death, the gate by which sinners 
enter the pkoe of torments and punishment shall be closed 
against thee, and, on the cimtrary, the gate leading to the 
paradise of joy shaH be open. And it thou shouldst not die 
lor long years, this grace will remafo unalterable until thy 
last hour shall arrive. 

^ In the name of the Fa^er, j9on, and Holy C^ost. Amen. 

'' Friar Jobn Tbtz^ commissaory, hail signed this wHh his 
cwnhand.^ 

'DreimalgfilindiofitoiRikk^ Inste; 

t Lord lukT« mewf upon 08. ihb name of * penitential hymn In ihs 
BflimanzitaaL 
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S48 >ELA3U^q» AKD tWIAIWmttt, 

WUk what flkiU lure presniiqiliioiis aad lyii^ w^sis hM 
ibUted in between hdy and christian e^iresmons I 

All the believers were required to confess in th^ plaae 
where the red ciross was set up. None were exoepted but 
the sick and aged^ and pregnant women. U^ howeyer, 
there chanced to be in the neighboorhood some noble in his 
eastle^ some great peiscmage in his pafawe, tbeie was also 
an exemption for him,* as he wonld not like to be mixad 
up with this crowd, and his money was well wordi the 
, pains of fetching, from his mansion^ 

Was there any conyent whose cbicfo, ^pfK^sed ta Tetid^s 
eommei;ce, i<Mrbade their UMmks to Tislt tte places where the 
Indulgence had set up its thioney they found means of 
remedying die evil by sending them confMsors, who were 
empowered to absolye than coirtnury to the rales of their 
order and the will of th^ •uperiors.f There was no 
vein in the gold mine that they did not find the means 
^ w(Nrking« 

Then came what was tibe endandaim of the whole busiaeMi:, 
. the reckoning of the numey. For greats security, the diest 
had three keys : one was in Tetzel's keq»ig ; the second in 
thatof a treasurer delegated by the houieof Fuggor ^Augs- 
burg, to wh(mi this vaat enterprise had been consigned ; the 
third was confided to the eivi) authori^. When the time 
was come, the money-hoses were, opened before a puUie 
notary, and the c<mtents wore duly eounted and registered. 
Must not Christ arise and driye jpot these profane money- 
diangars bwa the sanctuary ? 

When the mission was oyer, the dealers related from 
their toils. The instructions oi the commissary'^general 
tobade them, it is true, to frequent tayems and plaoea of bad 
repute*4 but Uiey cwred litde for this prohibition. Sin could 
haye but few terrors for those who made so easy a traffie in 
it **The collectors led a disorderiy life,* says a Bomanlsthis- 
toian ; " they squandered in tayems, gambling-houses, and 
places of ill-fame, all that the people had sayed from^ their 

^ImtniotioiiU tlbid.69. tThiiLL 
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necesftifidB.'^ It lias even been assorted, that when they 
W«« in the tayemr they would often stake the salyatioa of 
»oidiB on a throw <tf the £ce.t 



(RAFTER TL 

ISia ^watUemi OonfMSor-^jnie Sonl in the Bwial-groimd— Tke Shoe- 
maker of Hagenau — ^e Students — Myoonins— Conyersation with 
Tetzel—lMck of a Nobleman—Remarks of the Wise and of the 
Pooille^AliiBerofSohneebeig. ^ 

Bi}T now let us turn to the scenes which this sale of the 
par^n of sins at that time gare rise to in Germany. There 
are charactedstics which,, of tt^emselres alone^ depict the 
times* We prefer using the language of the men who&fe 
history ^we ace narrating. 

At Ms^eburg, Tetzel refused to absolve a rich lady, un- 
less (as he declared to her) she would pay one hundred florins 
in advance. She requested the advice of her usual con- 
fessor^ who was a^ Franciscan i " God grants the remission 
of sins gratuitously V replied the monk, "he does not sell 
it." He begged her^ however, not to conmiunicate to 
Te^l the counsel she had received from him. But this 
merchant having notwithstanding heard a report of tliis 
opinion so contrary to his interests, exclaimed: " Such a 
pounseUor deserves to be banished or to be burnt*' | 

Tetzeljare)y found men enlightened enough, and still more 
rarely men who were bold enough, to resist him. In general 
he easily managed the superstitious crowd. He had set up 
the red cross of the indulgences at Zwickau, and the worthy 
parishioners had hastened to drop into his strong-box the 
money that would deliver them. He was about to leave 
with a i;rell-8tored purse, when, on the eve of his departure^ 

* Sarpi, Connoil of Trent, 5. 
t Schrock, K. G. T. d. R. L 116. 
$ Seultet iunal. EvMceL i. 
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950 TBB aCKOi IN P1»aA9(HtT. 

tibe diAidiaiis and Ibeir ai^ofytes aske^ tkn ftr a lii0peB 
Mpjp^* ^e re<pNfi ifas jvat Batrhew o^ntdf^ \t7 Hm 
money was already counted an^^se^e^up^ /Opft tbetmooipev 
he censed the great bell to be tolled. The crowd rushed 
mto the church ; each one imagined somethmg extraor- 
dmary had happened, sem^ -Hiat the business was oyer. 
'' I had resolTed,** said he, ** to depart this morning ; but last 
night I was awakened by groans. I listened attentively. ..... 

they cimie from the cemetery Alasl it was some poor soul 

calling upon me and earnestly entreating me to deliyer it 
from the torments by Which it is constimed ! I shaff stay, 
'therefore, one day longer, in order to move the compassion 
of all christian hearts in favour «f. this 'umta^j sod. I 
myself mil be the first to give, and he that does no^ fdlow 
my example will merit condcihnation.* What heart wouM 
not have repfied to this appeal? Who knows, besides, what 
soul it is thus crying from the ccfmetery ? The offerings 
were abundant, and Tetzd enterti^ned the ehaplains and 
their acolytes with a joyous repastj the expense of which 
was defrayed by the offerings giten in behalf of the soul 
of Zwickau.* 

Hie indulgence-merchants had viwted Hagenau in 1517. 
The wife of a shoemaker, takmg advantage of the author- 
ization given in the commissary-generars instructions, had 
procured a letter of indulgence, contrary to her husbancPs 
will, and had paid a gold florhi. She died shortly after. 
As the husband had not caused a mass to be said for the 
repose of her soul, the priest charged him with contempt 
of religion, and the magistrate of Hagenau summoned hihn 
to appear in court. The shoemaket put his wife^s in- 
dulgence in his pocket, and went to answer the accusation. 
—"Is your wife dead?** asked the magistrate. — ^" Yes," re- 
plied he. — ^" What have you done for her V* — ^^ I have buried 
her body, and commended her soul to God." — " But have you 
had a mass said for the repose of her soul ?"— " I have not : 
it was of no use ; she entered heaven at the moment of her 
death.**—" How do you know that ?**— " Here is the proof 
Ab he said these w(»rd8, he drew the indulgence from his 

*UselMr'8Rir.Asft^i404. L. Opp^±f.jM, Ac. 

I.- - 
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THE HAO^AU flQQEMA&EB. ^ 

pmMi aid die nitigbtete^ in inresenoeicif tito pisst, veadm 
80 Bumy w^rdS}^ ti»>% at tib^ moment of h^ death, the 
w^man .who had reoeiTed it wookL net go mto ^gatoff, 
hat would at <Hioe ^vi/&t mt» h^aa^ceo, ^ If th^ reTevead 
geutfeman maintaioi that a mass is still aeeeiisary,^ a^od 
the widows, ** my wife hpM been d^oeived h^ oar most 
hriy father the pope ; if c^ faau &ot heen, it is the priest 
who deceires me." There was mo ceply to this, and the 
shoemaker was acqiutted. Thus did the plain sense of tilie 
pe^te condemn these pieMs frauds^.* 

Xym day as Ireteel was preaefaiiig at Leipsic, and imng« 
ling wi^ his .siermon some of diese stories of which we 
have given a iqxseiiae^ two students quitted the church in 
indignation, exclahni^g ; ^ It is impossible for us to 
listen any longer to this moal^^s jokes and pu«rilitie8.''f 
One of them, we: are iii&>imed, was the youtli^ Camera-- 
rintSfj who afterwards hecame Melancthon^43 intimate friend 
and biogc^^her. 

Bat of all the jroung men of the age, the one on whom. 
TetxeloMMie thed^est iqapKeeston was doubtless Myoonius, 
afterwards celebrated as. a relmner and historian of the 
Reformation. He had reeeived a christian education. 
'' My s^Pr'* ^ lather, a pious Franconian, would often say 
to him, '''p^siy frequently; for all things are given to us 
gratuitously from God alo^ie. The Idood of Christ," add^d 
te, "is ,tl^ only ranscmi for the sins of tiie whole workL 
my spn,^ diough tfaf ee men only c^ould be saved by 
Christ^ bloodpbdi^ye, ai^ believe vrith assurance, that 
^um^ |irt one of tk^f^ three men4 It is an iusult^o the 
SaTiour's Uood to doubt that he c«in save," And then, 
caudoiMng his son againat the traffic that was now begins 
ivuig to be QiEMdished in Qe^ " Roman indui^eneesi'' 

said he again, "«fe iKBts to -eati^ silver^ and wlueh eerve to 
dee^ve ^ sin^e^ninded. Remission ol m$ and eternal 
life are not to he purchMed wi^ mc^y." 

• Musouli Loci Communes, 362. 
f Hoffbian's Refonnationsgeaoh. y. Leipziok, 8^ 
t Si tantum He^a iiondneg essent flalrftndi per sanguinem Chrirtit e«U 
ftatneret nnixm se esse ex tribu illis. ICelfh. Adam. Vita MTOQoiL 
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At &e ageof thirtcm FredeHdc iras 8«&t to^idMirf 
at Aanaberg to fiiiisb his studies^ Tetiel aitired i& lihlv 
dtj shottly aftef, and reCitaiiied thel^ t^ro yean. He 
I^eople flocked in crowds to.betff Ms semidiiB. ''There i» 
no other means of dbtsdning etaiial life^" eAed T^tMl hk K 
voice of thnndef, ''than the satis&etion of wtnkn. Birt 
&!s satisfaction is impossible fo^ nian. He can th^reftive 
OTily pntchaae it from the Roman pontlffl*'* 

When Teti^l iTast aboht to ^uit Antfaberg^ f^ isfa^motm 
became more earnest. "Soon/' oried he in thi<e8tei^g^ 
accents, "I c^all take down ^ cniss^ f^t the gates of 
heaven,f and extingliish the brightae^ of Ae Him of graced 
that beams^ before jonr eyes.'* And then asiMunBig a 
tender tone of exhortation; " Now is tiie accq^ted tiftie; 
behold, now is ^e day of salvation." Again^ raising ^bitf 
voice, the priestly Stentor,| who wa6 addt^essing the inhabit 
tants of a cotmtry whose weiedtk consisted hi its mines^ shonted 
ont : " Bring your money, citisens <^ Amsab^I contribute 
bonnteously in foront of indnlgence% and your mines and 
your mountains shall be filled with pure silrer f* FinaHy, at 
Whitsuntide, he declared that he would <H8tribute his letters 
to the poor gftttuitously, and for the love of God. 

The youthful Myconius was one of Tetad's hearens. He 
felt an ardent desire to take advantage of tins offer. " I 
am a poor sinner,'' said he to the commissaries in liatin^ 
" and I have need of a gmtttitotts pMdon."— ** Thoso alone,'' 
replied ihe merchants, "-can have part in Christ's merits 
who lend a helping hand to the Church, that is to say/ 
who givft money."-^" What is the meaning, then," e^ed 
Myconius, " of those promises of a free gfft posted on the 
gates and wi^s ei the churches P'*-^" Give at least a 
groat," said Tetzel's people^ after having vamly interceded 
with their master m favour of the young UMtn. ^ I cannot.'' 
— ** Only six deniOTs."^— " I am not wor^ so many." Hie 
Dominicans begin to fear that he came on purpose to entrap 
theUL "Listen," said they, "we will make you a present 

* Si nummls redimatar a pontifice Komano. Melch. Adanu 
f C3lbii8aram janmim ccslC lbi4. 
1 8l«iitor poiitifieinB. Ibid. 
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C^ tte ^ deok^."* The yoobg^ dUii t«tjiliiNl i^digmUMtys 
^ I wiO have bo bcm^t iiidtilg«nc€«. If I desired to buy 
tiiem, I shoukl <»d3r hsve to sell one of my sdiooibooira; 
I desire a gratnltoiis pardim, ^d fair the lo^eof Ood alt^tee^ 
Ton w91 renderan aco^mnt to God iot haymg avowed a 
soul to be lost for six den^.**-^'' Wtib ami you to entnq) 
us ?" exdakned tiie vendofth^^* Nothihg btit the demre fsi 
receiviBg God's piffd<m could have i^ade me^appear before 
such great geutl^Beii,*' repMed ihe^ young mau, as lie 
withdrew. ^ - 

^I was very sad at being ttois se»t away unpitfed. But I 
Mt^ however^ a comforter 'vdthin ~me, who said that there 
was ^ God in h^Ten who ^Hirdons repentant souk with- 
out B»dney and without prieO) for the love of lus Son ^esus 
Ohrist. As I took leave of these Mks^ the Ebly S^rtl 
touched my healrt I bunt into t^urs, and prayed to the Lord 
with anguish : O God I ciied I, since these men have 
reused to r^nlt my i^s, because I wanted money to pay 
than, do thou, Lord, have pnty on me, and pafdou than ^ 
thy pure grace. I repaired to my chamber, I prayed to my 
crucifix whidi was lying on mf desk ; I put it on a chair, 
Aiul foil down bttfoce it* I cannot describe to you what Z 
CExperienced. I be^ed God to be a father to me, and to do 
• Willi me whatever l^']^eased. I felt my nature changed, 
converted, transformed* What had deliglH^ed me before, 
now becMiie an object of dfi^st To live with Grod and 
to please Imn was my earnest, my sole desire.''* 

Thus did Tetzel hnnsdf pr^Mtfe liie Befotmatlim. By 
iagrao^ abuses, he deartd the way lic»r a purer doc^ne ^ and 
the uM^^natiim he amuied m a generous youth was one day 
to biffsl for& wi& powor. We may ticHm some Rea of thi» 
by tiie following aneedote. 

A Saxon nobleman, who had heard Tetsel at Leipsic, 
was much ^pleased by his folsehoocte* Approaching the 
monk^ he adced lum if he bad l^e poww of pardbmmg «in8 
thai men have an intoirtion (ji committing. ** Most bb^ 
suredly," replied Tetzel, " I have received fiill powers from 
his holiness for tlmt purpose."—" Well, then," answered the 

* MyooidiiB'g Utter to Ebem in HeditU ^t» Teidii» WittNkl^ 
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hd^ ^^ I am dwinaM d igidmg a sligk wtwe^ on one 
of my aMmiesy vHlioiii ^idangoriag Us Hfe. I witt gire 
joa ten ttowiia if yon wiH give me a kiter of Malg^0» 
Ihai abali fully jostify ne.^ ^Tetoel made aonieol^eeitumB ; 
Ibey oame ho)irev«r to im «aaag««m9it liy tiie aid of tUrty , 
tg^wuB. The laonk quitted Le^ife dioitly after. Xbo 
liobleintti and his attendanta ky &l wait ioc him Ib a wood 
between JOterbookaiidTreWhi ; tbey fell iqionhiiii, gave him 
ft dii^t heating^ and toA aw«Qr the wettcWed wdoigeilee' 
cihest the inqtiisitof was oarrying with him* Tetzel made a 
Tiofeiit outcry, and carried his oomplaiat before the ecfttfta. 
But the noblemaa showed the loiter; which Teta^ bad 
aigned himse^ and which exempted him beftwAaad from 
every penalty. Duke George, wh(«i ^bis action had At 
Amt exeeedi^^ exa^erated, no aoooer ^read the docmttent 
than he ordoed the accused to be aoqnitted.* 

This taraffic everywhere occi^ed maets thoughts, and was 
everjTwheie talted o& It was the topie of eonversation m 
eastles, in aeademies, and^in jAe bnighen' bonaesy as wril 
as in taverns, bins, and aH Jriaees of pnUic maortif 
Qtnnions were divided; sotte beliored, others felt indig*- 
Hmt^ As for the sraAible pavt of ^ natian, th^ ti^^led 
with disgust the syiten of indal^Bnpes. Thi» ^toiotttoo 
was so oi^osed 4o tho Holy fleajp t nte s and (» oMrafifey, 
that every man ^vdho had any knowie^ <tf ihe Wah or 
Sfliy imMmk hghij inttama^^ <^sinned it, and only waited 
for a signal to.oi^oee iit. On tiie ottor hand, the sesfcrs 
isttnd allude fo^ for rafflsry. TSbm pe*pl^ wiidn tbsudis^ 
Krinte U^ tf Aft pdeste had initated for ma^ yeaorsy taai 
wham tl^fearof imnidHMnt stittbsiil.willnn eesian bimands, 
gat^ventloail^AeMrkatnd. Oteiplalats md samMttaSMighi 
everywhere be heard on the love of = money that' devsktrad 

* They did not stop Oieia^ Tbey atiadc^ Jdie pvwer oi 
IhekeysaildthoantkmtyofttesovereiiBpoii^E: ^Why/ 
said tbey, ^does not the pope delrrsr»at once aUdte saoli 

- * Albinufl, Meifi^n. Chronik. L. W. (1V.) x?. 445, etc., Heditios in tl^ 
febdiL ■■ 
.t^.A»^(W|il>«riim»Ufc r : 
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THE lONEE or JBCBVItSBKBO* ^iB& 

tfom porgatoff Sy a haiy charity^and on acooont <tf tbek 
fpteai TvretchedneQfl^ since he deliyers so many for love of 
perishable money lUkd of llie cathedral of St Peler ? Way 
are they always celebrating festiyals and anmrersape^ 
for the. dead ? Why does not. the pdpe restore ^r pei^ 
mit the resimrption of th^ btenefices and prdM^ founded 
in £Eiyonr of tl^ dei^ sinee it is now useless and even 
reprehensible to {Nray for those whom the indulgences have 
defiyered for ever? What means this new hoUness of 
God and of the pope, that £)r„loye of money they grant 
to an impious man, and an ^lemy oi Gtod, to deliver from 
purgatcHry a pious soul, the beloved of the Lord, rather 
than delivw it themselres gealuitOiBly through love, and 
because of its ^reat misery ?"* 

Stories were told of the gross and immoral conduct of tiie 
traffickers in indulgences. To pay their Inlls to the carriers 
who transported tbto and their merchandise, the ua^ 
keep^ wiUi whom they lodged, ox whoever had 4one then 
any service, they gave a letter of indulgence for four souhf, 
for five, or fur any number aocording to circnmstancca. 
Thus these certificates of sal vatim^ circulated in the inns and 
marlcets like bank n(Mtes or other, piq^ money. " Pay I 
pay I" said the people, '' that is the head^ belly, tail, and 
all the ccmtents of dieiriiermOns."f 

A miner of Schneeberg met a seUer of indulgences. 
^ Must we evedit," asked he, ^' what you have so olten 
toM us of ^ power oi indulgences and of the papal 
4Hlthority^ and believe that we can, by throwing a penny 
iaU> the ehest, ransom a soul from purgatory?'' The 
iiWMdiant afflnned it was so. ^' AhT resumed the miMr, 
f what a merciless ma% ^^^ ^^ P^P^ ^^^ ^ ^'^^^ ^ 
v^aht of a wretdied penny he leayes a poor soul cryiag in 
the fiames so longl If he has no ready money, let him 
stoni iq> some bandied thousand crowns, tmd deliv«e all 
Aeee isoubat once. We poor pe(^le would very readity 
lepay him. both interest and capUaL^ 

The Germans were wearied with this scandalous traffic 

. *lAtherjXhMe8 0iiIiididg8nQe«,82,8M4^. 
tL.Opp.(LelpB.)xTu,79. ^ 
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that was carried on in the midst of thetn. 'Riey cotdd not 
longer endure the impositions of these master-cheats of 
Rome, as Luther called them .♦ No Iwshop, no theologian, 
however, dared oppose their quackery and their fhuids. 
All minds were in suspiense. . Men asked one another if 
God would not ndse up some imghty man for the work that 
was to be done : T)ut nowhere did he appean 



CHAPTER HL 

Uq X.— Thft Pope^g NeoMgitiet— Alb«ri-ms OMUAeiei^Fainiiw tlia 
^ Indulgenoes — ^Frandscanfl ajid Domiiiicans. 

The pk)pe who then sat in St Petals diair was not a 
Borgia, but Leo X. of the 9lns^oUS IkMity of the Medici. 
He was clever, sincere, ML of gentleness and medeness. 
His manners were affiible, his liberaMty unbounded^ his 
morals superior to those of his court ; Cardinal Pallavicini 
however acknowledges that they were not beyond reproa^^ 
To this unliable character he united many of tfie qusditiftS 
of a great i^rince. J3e Was a Mend to the arts SLtsA sdenoei. 
In his presence were re|Nres^ted the first Italian cemedies^^; 
and there were few of his time Hiat he had notiwen performed. 
He was passionately fond of music; isvery day his pakels 
re-^e^oed with the sound of instrunients, imd he was ikis- 
quently heiud hntiuBing the airs ^«t had be«n es^ecuted 
before him. He loved maj^nilleenee, he spared no^xpense 
in festivals, sports, theatres, presents, or rewards. No 
court surpassed in splendour and in hixitty liiat of the 
sovereipi pontiff. Hence, when it was known that Jhilkm 
Medid thou^it <rf taking up ^s abode at Rome widi his 
young wife : "Thank GodF exclafaned Caidmal l^blima, 
the most influential of Leo's <x)uncillors ; "for noliimgv 



* Fegn erant Germuii dmnes, feMndiB expUoationibii8» nnndiiubtioiii- 
bus, et inanitifl impbetazis Romaneiuiiiim nebi^onnm. L. 0pp. Lftt. ia 
Pi»f. 
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.tranting but a court of ladies.*** A coort of ladies was 
the necessary complement of the court of the pope. But 
to religious feelings Leo was quite a stranger. He pos-^ 
dessed such charming manners," said Sarpi,f " that he would 
haye been a perfect man, if he had had some knowledge of 
religion and greater inclination to piety, about which he 
tieVei^ troubled himself much,^ 

Leo required large sums of money. He had to provide 
for his great expenses, find means ibr his extensive liber- 
ality, fill the purse of gold which he flung daily among the 
people, keep up the licentious shows of the Vatican, satisfy 
the numerous calls of his relatives and of his courtiers, 
who were addicted to pleasures, endow his sister who had 
married Prince Cibo, natural son of Pope Innocent VIIL, 
and d^ay the cost of his taste for literature, the arts, and 
luxury. His cousin, Cardinal Pucci, who was as skiHul 
in the science of amassing as Leo in that of squandering 
^ money, advised him to have recourse to indulgences. The 
pope, therefoife, published a biill, announcing a general in- 
dulgence, the produce of which should be applied (said he) to 
the building of St. Peter's, that monument of sacerdotal 
magnificence. In a letter given at Rome, under the seal 
of the Fisherman, in November 1517, Leo requires of his 
commissary of indulgences 147 gold ducats, to purchase 
a manuscript of the thirty-third book of Livy. Of aH 
the uses to which he appHed the money of the Grermans, 
this was undoubtedly the best. Yet it was a strange thing 
to deliver souls from purgatory to procure the means of pur- 
chasing a manuscript of the history of the Roman wars. 

There was at that time in Germany a youthM prince who 
in many respects was the very image of Leo X.: this was Albert, 
younger brother of the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg. This 
young man at the age of twenty-four years had been created 
archbishop and elector of Mentz and of Magdeburg ; two 
years later he was made cardinal. Albert had neither the 

* Raiik«,RaBmiielMP«Me»L71. 

t Council of Trent, 4. Pallatleini, while endeavouring to confute Sarpi, 
eonfirms and eyen heightens his testimony: Suo^lane officio defUit, (Leo) 
...tmationes, fecetias, pompas adeo fireqaeiitea...Cono. Trid. Hkl. L 8, 9. 
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virtues nor the vices that are often met with in the 8n]|^rior 
dignitaries of the Church. Young, frivolous, and worldlj^ 
but not without generous sentiments, he saw clearly many 
Oif the abuses of Romanism, and cared little for the fanatical 
moidts who surrounded him. His equity inclined him to 
acknowledge, in part at least, the justice of the demands of 
the friends of the Gospel. At the bottom of his heart he was 
not violently opposed to Luther. . Capito, one of the most dis- 
tinguished reformers, was long his chaplain, his counsellor, 
and his intimate confidant. Albert regularly attended at 
his sermons. ^' He did not despise the GospeV said Capito ; 
^ on the contrary he highly esteemed it, and for a long time 
prevented the monks from attacking Luther." But he 
would have desired the latter not to compromise him, and 
that, while pointing out doctrinal errors and the vices of 
the inferior clergy, he should beware of exposing the failings 
of bishops and of princes. Above all, he feared to see his 
name mixed up m the matter. " Consider," said the con- 
fiding Capito to Luther^ deceiving himself as many have done 
in similar circumstances, " consider the example of Jesus 
Christ and of the apostles: they blamed the Pharisees and 
the incestuous Corinthians ; but they never named the 
offenders. You do not know ^hat is passing in the hearts of 
the bishops. There is much more good in them than per- 
haps you imagine." But Albert's profane and frivolous dis- 
position, much more than the susceptibilities and fears of his 
«df-love, was destined to alienate him from the Reformation. 
AfEMe, witty, handsome, sumptuous, extravagant, deUght- 
ing in the luxuries of the table, in costly equipages, in ^ 
magnificent buildings, in licentious pleasures, and in the 
society of liter^iry men, this young archbishop-ielector was 
in Grwrmany what Leo X. was in Rome. His court was 
one of the most magnificent in the empire. He was ready 
tQ sacrifiqe to pleasure and to greatness all the presenti- 
ments of truth that might have stolen into his heart. 
Nevertheless, even to the last, he evmced a certain resist- 
ance and better convictions ; more than once he gave proofs 
of his moderatioti and of his equity. 
Alb^ lik^ Leo, had need (tf money* Some rich merchants 
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ef Aingsbiupg, named Fogg^, had made lum adraa^ He 
yjvfka called ui^n to pay his debts. Besides, although he 
liad monopolized two archbishc^rics and one bishopric^ he 
had not the means of paying for his pallium. This oma* 
ment, made of white wool, besprinkled with black cre8s.e«i9 
and blessed by the pojpe, who sent it to the archbishops as aa 
emblem o£ their dignity, cost them 26,000, or, according to 
some accounts, 30,000 florins, Albert very naturally formed 
the project of resorting to the same means as the pontiff to 
obtain money. He solicited the general farming of indul- 
gences, or, '^ of the sins of the (Termans," as they said at 
Rome. 

Sometimes the popes themselyes worked them ; at other 
times they farmed them, as some goyemments still feurm 
gambling-houses. Albert proposed sharing the profits of ^ 
this business with Leo. The pope, in accepting die terms, 
exacted immediate payment of the price of the pallium. 
Albert, who was reckoning on the indulgences to meet this 
demand, again aj^Bed to Ae Faggers, who thinking it a safi» 
flpecidation made the required advance on certain conditiontf, 
lUid were named treasurers of this undertaking. They were 
the royal bankers of this epoch : they were afterwai:ds created 
counts for the services they had rendered. 

Tb» pope and the archbishop having thus divided before- 
liand the spoils of the good souls of Oermany, it w8s next 
a question who should be commissioned to realice the in- 
Testment It was at first offered to the Francisciuis, and 
their superior was associated with Albert. But these monks 
wished to have no share in it, for it was ah^ady in bad odour 
among all good people. The Augnstines, who were mor^ 
enlightened than the other religious orders, cared stiU less 
about it. The Franciscans, however, feared to displease the 
pope, who had just sent a cardinal's hat to thehr general Forli, 
-tA hat that had cost thii^ poor mendicant order 30,000 
florins. The superior judged it more prudent not to refuse 
openly; but he made all kinds of objectiom to Albert Hiey 
could never come to an understanding; and accordingly i^ 
elector joyfully accepted the inroposition to take the wbole 
matter to himself. The Bominieans, on their part, coveted a 
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share in tfie general enterprise about to be se^n foot. Tetze^ 
who had aheady acquired great reputation in this trade^ 
hastened to Ment2, and oflfered his services to Ihe elector. 
They called to mind the ability he had shown in publishing 
Hie indulgences for the kni^ts of the Teutonic order <^ 
Ftussia and Livonia ; his {Nroposals were accepted, and dint 
the whole traffic passed into the hands of his order.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tetid approaches— Luther in the Confessional— Tetzel's Anger— Lnther 
has no Plan— Jealousy of Orders— Luther's Sermon— l^e Elector's 
Bream. 

LuTBo^ as far as we are ac^u^ainted, heard of Tetzd for 
the first time at Gnmma in 1516, just ad he Was comm^ic* 
ing his visitation ^ the' diurches.; It Was reported to 
StaiqutE^.whowas still with Luth^, that there was a seXkst 
of indulgences at Wiirzen named Tetzei, who was making 
a ^re^t noise. S(Hne of his extravagant expHressions were 
quoted, and Luther exclaimed with indignation: " If Qod 
permit, I will make a hole in his driim."f 

Tetael was returning from Berlin, where he had met witk 
the most firiendly reception from the ElectcHr Joachim, the 
fanner-j^eneraFs brother, when he took his station at Juter-^ 
bock. Staupite, ^ taking advantage of the confidence the 
Elector Frederidc placed in him, had often called his attea* 
tion to the abuses of the indulgences and the scandalous lives 
of the vendors,} The princes of Sax<my, indignant at this 
disgraceful traffic^ had f^bidden the merchant to enter theur 
provinces. He was . theref(H% conn^^lled to remain in the 
territories of his piuronthe Archbishop of Magdeburg^ but 

• Sedtendorf, 42. 

f Lingke, RetsHTMoh. Lnihers, 27. 

t Instillans ^jus pectori fre^iuMites Jndolgfniiaram 9homm* Goobr 
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li« a^iroadied ^<mf as nei^r ar he eonUL Jatebock was 
only four milss from Wiitfimberg. '' This greal pvni^ 
threshor;' said Luther, <' began to thfedi* bmrely thtongh- 
ont the country, so that the moiejr began to )6ttp and M 
tinkling into the box." The peofde locked in crowds from 
Witt^nbog to the indutgeaeoHnacket of Jnteibock. 

At this period Lutiiw, was eitill ftiU of sespeet for tiie 
Caiurch and the pc^e. " I wan at that time," said he, ^ a 
monk, and a most foriaus papis^ so intoxicated, nay, so 
dr9wi^ in the Soman doctrines, that I would have wflt- 
in^y aided, if I could, in kUtiag any one who should haye 
had the audacity to refuse the sKgiiteBt <4»edienee to the 
pope.^ I was a very Saul, as there are many still" But 
at the same time his heart was ready to catch, fire icff 
eyeiything that he recognised as trutii, and against eTery-> 
thing he beltCTed to be error, ^.I was a young dodi^ 
fresh from the forge, ardent and racing in the W<^ <rf 
the Lord."t 

Luther ^as one day seatedin the eonfessioaial at Wittemp 
berg. Many of the townspeojde came sueoessiTcly, and 
^(mfessed themselves guilty of fpreat excesses. Adidlery, 
licratiousness, usury, ill-gottm g;dns,-H8Uch are the olmes 
acknowledged to the minister id the Word by &ose souls of 
ivhich he will one day hare to glye bm aoeosnt. He repii-^ 
laands, corrects^ instructs. But what is hts astonishmort 
irfaen these indiyiduals reply that they will not abandim 

their sins? ...Greatfy shodted, the pious inoak dedares 

Aat since they will not prcmnse to change tiieir Mves, he 
eennot absolve them. The unhi^y creatures Uien<l^^)eal 
to their letters (^indulgences ihey show them, and mauttam 
th^ virtue. But Luther rejdies that he has nothmg to do 
with ^se pipers, and adds: Bmoept ^ v^pent^ ye 9haU otf 
Uke/miM perisJL They etry out and protest; but the dootor 
is immovable. They must cease to do evil, and learn to 
do well, or else there is no absolufion. '' Have a care," 

• Dreflchen. Liith. 0pp. xriL 

t In Pmf. 0pp. Witt. i. Monachom, et papiatam ingfc n liw imu a tta 
•bfiuniyimo BUbmeraom in djogmatibas pi^9B, etc. 
t L.Opp.(W.)xxit 
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adi6l he, ^ how you Ibt^ to the dmnours of then 
^techd^^oeHBaiOfliants: yoa hare bettei* t^hgs to do thah 
hu^rtiMse liceHM i^iidi &ey scil at so vfie a piice;^* 

1^ i^ltttaii^ of Wltteifiber^, in great alann, hastS^ 
iQliimed to Tstzel: th^ tolcl him that aa Ati^Btine moi^ 
had treated hii letter! with xMtttaoalpt. tht Doinimcan ^t 
this :iiitell^|[tiM^ beBowed with angw. He Btonned from 
lite imlpit, eoi|doyiiig instdts and cur^ ;f and to str&e 
^e. people w^ gieater terror, he had a ftre lighted sererd 
times Id tlie. maricet>fbtoe; de^oing that he had received 
«&.ord«p from the pope to hwm afi heretics who'presnmdl 
lo oj^osehiir Most iMfy ^dttlgeoees. 

S^ is ibt lAct tiiat was, not the cause, but the first 
oecadon of theRefimnatioii. A pastoi", seeing the she^ 
of his fM kk a comse in whii^tliey mitst pedi^h, seeks to 
withdraw them ftom it As yet lie has no thought of re^ 
formmg die ctoceh tod the wortd. He has seen Rome 
and her cormptions ; but still he does not rise up against 
h«r« He has a presentiment of some of the abuses under 
nduch Christendom groans; hut he does not think pf cor* 
reetii^ them. He does not desire to become a refbrm^4 
He has no more pkm for the v^ormation of the Church- than 
fa» had had hr tiie reformation of hims^. God wills a re« 
form, and elects lAthe^ to be its instrument. The same 
ssmedy whidi had been -so efficacious in healing his own 
wounds, the hand of Qod will apply by him to &e sov^s of 
CSuist^idom. He remains tranquU in the sj^ere that hi 
assigned to him. He walks simply Wherever hb Mailter 
calls hhn. He frdfils at Witteinberg the duties of protosor, 
preacher, and pastor. He is seated in the tensile where the 
members of his church come and qpen thdr hearts to hitn. 
It is there^— on that field---that the evil attadcs him^ and-error 
seeks hun out They woukl piev^t him from exeeuting^ 
his office. His conscience, bound to the 'Word of Grod, re^ 

* Coepi disfluadere popnlis et eos dehortari ne iodnlgentiArionm el»- 
jnoribuB aumn praeb^nt L. 0pp. Lat in Pr»f. « 

t Wutet, Bchilt und maledeit graulich.auf dem PredigtstoU. Iflf- 
ooiUus, Reformationsgeseh. 

t HsBo initia faerant hnjus controrersisB, in qna Luthena, nihil adliuo 
snspioans aut somnians de futora mntatione ritmim. Md. Yit LutL 
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«Pilt8. £s it iioft€k)d wbo e^lls Um? To reslsit h a duty: ft 
is tb^efore a right. -He must speak. Thns, says Mathesius, 
me^ tite events ordained by that' God wbo desured to restore 
OiriiiN«ndom by peana of tbe forgemaster's ^on, and to 
X^ass through his tonaoes the impure doctinne of the Chui^h, 
in <«4er to puilfy it.* 

It is not requlsiie, after tiiis stat^nent, to r^te a lying 
imputation, iuTenfted by some of Ln&er^ -enemies, but not 
^ after his deaUi. It has be^ said, that the jealousy 
JsecnMor to re^gkms orders,-'-4hat vexation at seeing a ^»^ 
graceful and reprobated traffic confided to the Dominicani 
ratter thim to Hio Augnstines, who had Iiitherto possessed 
it, — ^led the Wittemberg proftek>r to attack Teteel and Ita 
doctrines. The well-established fact, that this speciilati<m 
had been first offered to the Franciscmis, who would have 
nothmg to do with it, ^ sufilcient to refbte thia foble 
reputed by writm who have copied one another. Car- 
dinid PaUavicini himself affirms that the ^gustines had 
never held this com!nissfion.f Besides, we have wtfiiesBed 
the travail of Luther's soul. His conduct needs no oth^ 
interiNretation. It was necessary for him to coirfess ahyoi 
the doctrine to which he owed his happinass. In GhHs- 
tiMuty, when a man has found a treasure for himself he 
desires to impart it to others. In our days we 8h<fuld gh^ 
v^ these puerile and unwt)rthy explanatioiM of the ^reat 
revolution of the 16th century. It requires-a moi^ pow»- 
iul lever to rsuse the world, l^t Reformaticm was not ia 
Luther only ; his age must have given it birth. 

Luther, -vv^io was impelled equally by obed^nc^ to the 
"Word of God and charity towards men, ascended thepu^^' 
fie forearmed his hearers, but with gentieness, as he says 
himself.^ His prince had obtained from the pope special 
iiuhilg^ees for the c^dth^-chapel at Wittenberg. Sctai^ of 
the blows that <he was aiming at the inquisitor's indn^eneei 
might fkll on those of the elector. It matters not ! he will 

* Die Texseorte LeJur dvoh dfm Ofen gel^en. 10. 

i* Falsum est consneyisse hoo iiiniuu injnngl Erftnift^"^* S. Angoi- 

tfiii,u. 

t^uberUoh. 
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luumd ditfgnwe. If he sootbl to plMse meoy be woqU imiI 
be Christ^s senrant 

" No one can i»i>Te by Scnpture, that the rigfate#iiiaes0 
of Grod reqniieft a penalty or satislaetioii from the sliii^r,*' 
said the fiudifiil nunister of the Word to the people of Wit* 
temberg. ^' The only dufy it imposes is a tme iq^^itanoe^ 
a siacere ciMiyersi^mya. resolution to bear the cioss of Gheistj 
and to peilMiQ good works. It is a great «Eror to jwetead 
of oneself to make satis&ctk>n ibr our sins to God's nghter 
cmaness; Qod pardona them gratuitCHisly-by his inestimable 
grace. 

'^ The Christian Churchy it is true, requires something of 
^ siniKr, and whk^ consequently can be remitted. But 

Uiat is all Yet fiurther, these indulgences of the Church are 

toteated only because, of the idle imd imperfect ChrisUai^ 
who will not aealously perform good works ; for they mov# 
no one to saaetification,- but leave each mtai in his inq^ier- 
lection.'' • 

Next attacUi^ the pretences under which indidgencef 
are published^ he continued : ^' They would dp much bet* 
ter to contribute for love of God to the building of Stf 
Pet^s, than to buy indulgences with this mtention^ ......# 

But, say yon, shall we then never purchase any? ...I 

haye already told you, and I repeat it, my advice is that no 
(me should buy them. Leave them for drowsy ChristiaQs; 
but you should walk apart and for yourselves I We must 
turn the Daithflil aside from indulgences, and exhort them 
to the works which they neglect." 

FinaUy, glancing at his adversaries, Luther concluded in 
^ese words : ^' And should any cry out that I am a heretic 
(for the truth I preach is very prejudicial to their strong 
box), I care but little for their clamours. They arrf gloomy 
and siek brains, men who have never tasted the Bibl^ 
never read tho christian doctrine, never comprehended their 
own doctors, and wfio lie rotting in the rags and tatters of 

their own vain opinions * May God grant both them and 

us a sound understanding! Amen.** After these words Hie 

* Sondem in iliren L(k}hericlieii nnd setriflsenen Opiiii€% Tiel nahs 
L. 0pp. (L.) xtU. 119. 
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doctor quitted ttie pul^nt, learing ina heann in great emotiaB 
at flueh daring iaaguage. 

This sennon was printed, and made a profoiind imfnes* 
flion on all wlio read it Tetsel replied 'to. it, and Lutlier 
answered again; bnt these discu^ens did ;iot take jdace tiQ 
ihe 3Fear 1518. 

The festival of All-Sain ta was approaching, Tlje chro- 
nicles of the time relate a circumstance, which, although of 
tittle importance to the history of this period^ may stiU 
serve to characterize it It la a dream of the elector^Sj the 
eBsenee of which is no douht true, although some circutn^ 
stances may Lave been added by tliojso who rehit^ it 
A respectable writer obRerves, that the fear of giving his 
adversaries an opportunity of saying that Luther's doctrine 
was founded oh dreams^ has no doubt hindered many bis-i 
torians from mentioning it,* 

The Elector Frederick of Saxony^ say the chronicles of 

the time, was at his palace of SehwemitEj six leagues from 

Wittemhorg, when^ on the 31st October, early in the momingj 

being with his brother Duke John, who was then co-regentj 

and who reigned alone after his deaths and with his chan- 

celior, the elector said — '* I must tell you of a dream, brothet| 

which I had lust night, and of which I sJjould like to know 

the meaning. It is so firmly graven in my memory that I 

should never forget it, even were I to live a thousand years; 

for it came three times, and always with new circumstances," 

DtJKE John, — *^ "Was it a good or a had dream ?" 

The Elector, — ** I cannot tell: God knows." 

Duke John. — "Do not be uneasy about it; let me hear it." 

The Eleotor. — " Having gone to bed last night, tired and 

dispirited, I soon fell asleep after saying my prayers, and 

slept calmly for about two hours and a Lalf, I tlxen awoke, 

and all kinds of thoughts occupied me till midnight I re^ 

fleeted bow 1 should keep the festival of All-Saints ] T prayed 

* Seckflndort It will bo found io Lbscher, i. iC^ ^<^^l TonaeVs Anf, im4 
Portif, dor Ref, ; Jiinkcr'a Ehroog&d, US j Lelimaiin's Boshr* d Mui»nL 
ErigoH. Ac, ; aod id a. MS. amonj^ the Wdmar t?tat^j p?tpers, taken do^n 
fxam Sp^ntiQ'a mouth, Oonr &cc(>iid£ of tbe drvam is from thb MS.^ 
publidi&d at the last jabjioe of IbwHefonM-tion, lfll7, 

VOL. I. If 
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tot the wietdied mmb in poigalory, and b^g^ that. Qoi 
would direct me, my councils, and my people, according 
to tlie trutlL I thea iell asleep a^ain^ and drean^^ that 
tiie Almighty s^t me a oaoi^, who was a tme 9on of 
Paul the. Apostle. .He was accompanied by, all the faints^ 
in obedience to God^s command, to bear him tiestimcmy, and 
to'^assuxe me that he did not come with any. firaudulent de- 
aigfi, but that all he should do wasconforma^ ta the will of 
God. They asked my g?acious permission to let him write 
something, on the doors of the palaoe-;€hapel at Wittem- 
httg, which I conceded through my chaneeUor. Upon this, 
the monk repmred tiiither and began to writei so hurge 
were the charact^s thai, I «ould read from Schweinitz what 
he was writing. The pen he^used was so long that, its 
extremity reached a^ far as Kome, whare it forced the ea^ 
of a lion* which lay there, and shook the triple crown on:thie 
)K>l^'s head. All the cardinals and priiaces ran up hastily 
and endeayoured to support it. You and I both tendered 
ow assistance : I str^hed out my. arm.,... .that mom^t I 
aw<^e with my arm extended, in great alarm and very angry 
wit^ this monk, who could not guide hid pen better. I 
recovered myself a little. it was only a dream. 

^^I was still half asleep, and once more closed my eyes. The 
dream came-again. The lion, still disturbed by tlie pen, be^ 
gan to roar with all his might, until the whole city of Rome^ 
and all the states of the Holy Empire, ran up*to knoTv^what 
was the matter The pope called upon us to oppose this 
monk, and addressed himself particularly to me, because the 
friar was liring in my dominions., I again awoke, repeated 
the Lord's prayer, entreated God to preserve his holiness, 
and fell asleep..,. ». I x 

" I then dreamt that all the princes of the empire, and we 
along with them, hastened to Home, and endeavoured one 
after another to break this pen; but the greater our exertions, 
the stronger it became : it crackled as if it had been made <^ 
iron : we gave it up a^ hopeless. I then asked the monk (for 
I was now at Rome, now at Wittemberg) where he had goU 
that pen, and how it came to be so strong, * This peo,' jeplied 
• Leo. X 
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he, ' belonged to a Bohemian goose a himdred years iM.* 
I had it from one of my old schoohnasters. It is so atnmgy 
becai^se no one can take the pith out of it, and I am 
myself quite astonished at it.' On a sudden I heard a loud 
cry: from' the monk^a kmg pim had issued a host of o^r 
pens...... I awoke a third time : it was daylight." 

DuKB «F0HN. — ^ What is your opinion, Mr Chancellor ? 
Wotdd that we had heire a Joseph, er a Dmiiel, taught of 
Godr 

The Geabceumsl — ^ Toar Mghnesses know ^e Tulgar 
proY^b, that the dreams of young women, wise men, and 
gfeat lords, hivre generally some hidden meaning. But we 
dhali not learn the signification of this for some time, until 
the events have eonte to pass to which it relates. For this 
reason, ooi^de its accom^^hment to €k)d, and commit att 
things into his hands.^ 

Duke John. — ^^ My opinion is the same as yours, Mr 
Ghane^or; it is not proper for oa to rack our brains to 
diseoYcr the interpretation of this dream t God will direct 
creryihing to hisxyWn gloiy." 

The EtJKTFOR. — ^" May our faithful God do even so I Still 
I shall never forget this ^am. I have thought oi one la-^ 
terpretation......bnt I shall keep it to myself. Time will 

show, pei^ps, whether I have conjectured rightly." 

Thus, accordhig. to the Weimar manuscript, passed the 
Ittommg bf the Slst October at Schweinits ; let us see how 
the evening was spwit at Wittemberg. We are now w-' 
turmng entirely to the domain of history. 



CHAPTER V. 

FesUyal of Afi-^ints^Theses— Their Strengtli— ModeratioB— Ihro?!- 
denoe-LottertoAlberi-lBdiiftTCyteof the BIAops-Dfar wimiiMrt i mi 
•TtheTlieMt. 

Luther's words had produced little efiEbct Tetzel condnued 

his traffic and his impious discourses without disturbing 
* John Hun, Thia cireumstaiice may bafo b«n ftddod laAii^ in 

aUntion to the words oC Htias wo ha^o 4iiwtod abore, p. 79. 
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ktmseU,* Wifi Lutber lesiga himaelf fe tbese crying 
9im»^ ftiul will he keep ^ilencie^? A» pastor, he has ear* 
liesdy exhorted those who had recourse to hi3 serrices ; aa 
praM^her, he has vttered a wuning voice from the pplpit 
It still remaini for hiiQ to speak as a ihe(4og^n; he has 
yet to address not merely a few souls ii| the confessionaly 
not vmxiy the assembly of the fiedthM at WjUemberg, but 
aU those^wha.aie, l^e himself t^aihecs of the Word of God^ 
His resolution is taken. 

It ijBi not the C^uiseh he thmka (tf attacking; it 19 not the 
pope he is bringing to the bar; on tl^ contEary, ^^ ^ ^^ 
respect for the p^ie that will, not aUow hon^ be silent 
longer (m the monstrous cbums by which the pontiff is dis^ 
aedited« He must take the jk^^b part ^^ni^ those im<- 
pudeat men wha dare mingle up his yeneral^ name with 
their scandalous traffic Far from thinking of a re^cdutiim 
which i^uld oreicthrow the primacy of RomCi Lul^r be- 
MiTes he hm the pope and -Catholicism for his idlies ag^nst 
tiiese barefaced monk&f 

The festiyal of All-Saints was a yery imiwrtaat ^^J 
lor Wittenberg, and, abote all, for the chureh the ^l^dotor 
had b^ theitty and which he had filled with relics. On 
&at day the priests used to bring out these relics, ona* 
mented with gold, sily^^imd precious, stcmes, and exhibit 
diem b^oie the pe^^ who were astonished smd da^zkd 
at audi magnificenee. ^ Whoever visited the chunoh <mi 
that fsrtival sbA made /eoofeiEwiim, <^i>tained. a rich indui* 
gence. Accordingly, on this grei^ annivers^ury, pilgrims 
came to Wittemberg in crowds. 

Chi the 3l8t October 1517, at noon on the day preceding 
the festival,§ Luther, who had already made up his mind, 
walks boldly towards the clmroh, to which a superstitious 
dowd of pll^imswas repairing, and posts. upon the door 
Bmety-4ve these&or pcopositions against the d()ctrkie of in- 

* Gigiifl impiis ti nefariia concionibiis inoitatos liUtheni% stadio pie- 
InliiiaiiUiia e|dii4itfropo8iUoiiQ9 de indulgentiis. , Melancth. Vita Lath. 

f £t in iis certus mibi videbar, me babituram patronnm papiun, o^jns 
ftdacia tunc fortiter nitebar. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsrf. 

t%dMiMgnifiQo^?ipai«tapaUkepopiiUsofl(endioii^ CoehkBii%4. 

8 Cnrsns, SttblM. dvonikon. 1 941. 
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diligences. Neither the Elector, nor Stanpitz, nor Spalafin,' 
nor any even of his most intimate friends, had been made 
acquainted with his intentions.* 

Luther therein declares, in a kind of preface, that he has 
written these theses with the etpress desire of setting the 
truth in the fall light of day. He declares himself ready 
to defend them on the morrow, in the university, against 
all opponents. Great was the attention they excited : they 
were read, and passed frpm mouth to mouth. Erelong the pil- 
grimS) the unirersity, and the whole city were in commotion. 

We give some of these propositions, written with the pen 
of the monk, and posted on the d6or of the church of Wit- 
temberg: — 

1. " When our Lord and Master Jesus Christ says repent, 
he means that the whole life of believers upon earth should 
be a constaint and perpetual repentance. 

2. ** This word cannot be understood of the sacrament of 
penance {i.e. confession and satisfaction), as administered 
by the priest. 

3. *^ Still the Lord does not mean to speak in this place 
soMy of internal repentance ; internal repentance is hull, if 
It produce not externally every kind of mortification of the 
flesh. 

4. " Repentance and sorrow — i. e. true penance — endure 
us long as a man is displeased with himself— -that is, until 1^ 
passes from this life Jnto eternity. 

. 5. " The pope is unable and desires not to remit any other 
penalty than that which he has imposed of his own good 
{deasure, or conformably to the canons — i. e. the papal ordi- 
nances. 

6. " The pope -cannot remit any condemnation, but only 
declare and confirm the remission of God, except in the cases 
that i^pertain to himself. If he does otherwise, the con- 
demnation remains entirely the same. 

8. " The laws of ecclesiastical penance ought to be im- 
posed solely on the living, and have no regard to the dead. 

21, !* ^e commissaries of indulgences are in error when 

Com YmioB dlspatatiaiiiA bsUw ttiw iprtiviNnatt Msioi^nim ftwiji 
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Ihey safi that by the papal indulgence a man is ddirerei 
from every punishment and is saved. 

25. " The same power that the pope has over purgatory 
throi^hout the Church, each bishop possesses individually 
in his own diocese, and each priest in his own parish. 

27. " They preach mere human follies who maintain, that 
as soon as the money rattles in the strong box, the soul flies 
out of purgatory. 

28. '' Thia is certain, that as soon as the money titikles, 
avarice and love of g^in arrive, increase, and multiply. But 
the support and prayers of the Church depend solely on 
God's will and good pleasure. 

32. ^' Those who fancy themselves sure of salvation by 
indulgences will g^ to perdition along with, those who teach 
them so. 

35. " They are teachers of antichristian doctrines who 
pretend that to deliver a soul from purgatory, or to buy an 
indiUgence, theire is no need of either sorrow or repentance. 

36. " Every Christian who truly repents of his sins, en- 
joys an entire remission both of the penalty and of the guilt| 
without any need of indulgences. 

37. " Every true Christian, whether dead or aUve, partici- 
pates in all the blessings of Christ or of the Church, by God's 
gift, and without a letter of indulgence. 

38. ^^ Still we should not contemn the papal dispensation and 
pardon ; for this pardon is a declaration of the pardon of God. 

40^ ^^ True repentance and sorrow seek and love the pun- 
ishment ; but the mildness of indulgence absolves from the 
punishment, and begets hatred against it 

42. '' We should teach Christians that the pope has no 
thought or desire of comparing in apy respect the act of 
buying indulgences with any woflt of mercy. 

43. ^^ We should teach Christians that he who gives to 
the poor, or lends to the needy, does better than he who 
purchases an ucidulgence. 

44. ''For the work of charity increaseth charity, and 
renders a man more pious ^ whereas the indulgence does not 
make him better, but only renders him more self-confident, 
and more secure from pw^shmmit. 
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45 * We 'i^idd teach Ckristians that whoever seeshis 
migywur in want, and yet bays an indulgence does not 
buy the pope's indulgence, but incurs God's anger. ' 

46. '^ We shotild teach Ohri^liims that if they hare no 
superfluity, they are bound to keep for their o^rn households 
Che means of procnring necesaaries, and ought not to squander 
their money in indulgences. 

47. ^^ We should teach Christians that the purchase of an in- 
dulgei^ce is a matter of free choice and not of commandment. 

48. ^' We should teach Chiistians that the pope, having 
more need of prayers offered up in faith than of money, de- 
sires prayer more than money when he dispenses indulgences. 

49. ^' We ^ouid teach Christians that the pope'ft indul- 
gence is good-, if we put no confidence in it; but that 
nothing is more hurtful, if it diminishes our piety. 

50. ^^ We should teach Christians that if the pope knew 
of the extortions of the pr^aeh^rs of indulgences, he would 
rather the mother-(^urc^ of St. Peter were burnt and r^ 
duced to ashes, than see it built up with the skin, the fle^h, 
and the bones of his flock. 

51. " We should teach Christians that the pope (as it is 
his duty) would disti^ute his own money to the poor whom 
the indulgence-sellers are now stripping of their Jast farthing, 
^ven were he compelled to sell the mother-church of St. Peter. 

52. " To hope to be save^ by indulgences, is a lying and 
an empty hope; although eren the commissary of indul- 
gences, nay farther, the pope himself should pledge their 
souls to guarantee it. 

53. " They are the eneinies of the pope and of Jesus Christ, 
who, by rSason of the preaching of indi]dgence&, forbid the 
tweaching of the Woid of God. 

55. " The pope can have no other thought than this : K 
the indulgence, which is a lesser matter, be cdebrated with 
ringing of a bell, with pomp and ceremony, much more 
should we honour and celebrate the Oospel, which is a greater 
thing, with a hundred bells, and with a hundred pomps and 
ceremonies 

62. ^ The true and precious treasuie of the Church is tba 
Holy Grospel of the ^ory and grace of God. 
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66. '^The treaswes of the QtspA tat nets in irfncb in 
fevmer times die rich and tiioee m easy c if c a m s t anees iMve 
caught 

66. ^ But the treasores <^ the indigence are nets with 
which tbty now catch the xkbei of Hke people. 

07. ^ It is the dstyofhishops and pastors toreedTethe 
commissaries of the apostolical indnlgcnioMwith CTery maiit 
of respect 

68. "^ Bnt it is still note theff doty to mseertain with their 
eyes and ears that the said commusaiiea de not pieach the 
dieams of their own hnaginatien, instead of the orders of 
the pope. 

71* ^ Coraed be he who speaks agahwt die indulgence 
of the pope. 

72. ^ But blessed be he who qpeaks against the feolisii 
and impudent langnage of the preadiers of indtdgencesi 

76. ^The indulgence of die pq)e cannot take away the 
smaHest daily m, as ftir as regards thegnilt or the oflfence. 
. 79. ^ It is blasjdiemy to say diat die cross adorned widi 
the arms of the pope is as effectual as the cross of Christ 

80. "The bisJiopSy pastors^ and dieoiogiaos who permit 
radi things to be told die people^ wiU hare to render an 
account of them. 

81. ''This (blameless preadung^^ these impodettt com* 
nendadons^ of indidgenees, nuJce it diiBcult fyt the learned 
to defend the dignity and honour of the pope against die 
calnmniies of die preachers, and the subde and crafty 
quesdcms of the common people. 

^. ^ Why, say diey, does not die pope, Who is richer 
ihan the richest C^raesus, buiU the mother-chtDch of 8t 
Peter with his own money, rather than with that of poor 
Christians? 

92. ^ Would thatwewerequitof all 'diese preachers who 
say to the Church: Peace! j)eaeel and there is no peace. 

94. '' We jhonld exhort Christians to dHigeitee in follow- 
ing Christ, thor head, throng crosses, death, and hdL 

95. '' For it is Deir better to enter into the kingdom of 
beaTen through mndi trtt>ulation, tium to -acquire a carnal 
security by the consolations of a &lse p^aee.*^ 
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Such was the commencfaient of the wefk. The g^rms 
W the Reformation were contahied in these projkwif ions of 
Luther's. The abuses of indulgences were attacked therein, 
and this is their most striking feature; btt beneath these 
attacks there was a principle which, although attracting the 
attention of the multitude in a less degree. Was one dayto 
overthrow the edifice of popery. The evangeUcal doctrine of 
a free and gratuitous remission of sins was there for the first 
time publicly professed* The wotk must now increase in 
strength. It was erident, indeed, that whoerer had this 
faith in the remission of sins, announced by the "Wittemb^g ^ 
doctor; that whoever had this repentance, this conversion,^ 
and this sanctification, the necessity of which he so earnest- 
ly inculcated, would no longer care for human ordinances, 
would escape firom the tofls and swaddling-bands of Rome, 
and would acquire the liberty of the children of God. All 
errors would felt down before this truth. By it, ligM had 
begun to enter Luther's mind ; by it, a,lso, the light woul* 
be difiEused over the Church. A clear knowledge of this 
truth is what preceding reformers had wanted ; and hence 
the unfrdtfiilness of their exertions. Luther himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards, that in proclaiming justification by 
faith, he had laid the axe to the root of the tree. ^ It is 
doctrine we attack in the adherentis of the papacy," ssuld he. 
" Huss and Wickliffe only attacked their lives ; but in attack- ^ 
ing their doctrine, we take the goose by the neck.* Every- 
thing depends on the Word, which the pope has taken fi'om 
us and falsified. I have vanquished the pope, because my 
doctrine is of God, and his is of the devil." 

In Our own days, too, we have forgotten this main doctrine 
of justification by faith, although in a sense opposed to that 
of our fathers. "In the time of Luther," observes one of 
our contcmporaries,f " the remission of sins cost money at 
least f but in our days, eadi man supplies himself gratis" 
There is a great similarity between these two errors. 
There is perhaps more forgetfiilness of God in ours, than in 
that of the 16th century. The principle of justification by 

* Wenn pua die Lehre angTeUt^so wird die Gfins am Kragengegri£^ 
L.Oni.(W.)zxiL1369. f H«rm8 of KieL 
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tlie grace of 6ocl| whidi brought ihe Cburch oat of $o mudi 
^liriuiess at the period of the Befonnatiooi can alone renew 
onr geaeraUon, put an end to its doubts and waverings, de-r 
fltroj the selfishnjBss that pieyd upon it,, establish righteous- 
ness and nuNTaUty among the nations, and, in short, reunite 
the wctfld to God from .whom it has been disseyered. 

But if Luther's theses were slxong by th^ strength pf the 
truth they procliomed, th^ were not the less so by the faith 
of their champion. He had boldly drawn the sword of the 
Word : he had done so in reliance on the power of truth. 
He had fdt that hy Jeaning on Gpd's promises, he could 
BSoird to risk something, to use the language of the world. 
'' Let him who deairea to begin a good work,'' said he 
when speaking of this daring attack, ^' undertake it with con* 
fidence in the goodness of his cause, and not, which Qod^for- 
bid 1 expecting the support and consolation of the world. 
MiMreorer, let him have no fear of man, or of the whole world ; 
for these words will never Jie : It is geod to trmt in the Lordj 
ond cuswredl^ he that trusteth in the Lord shall not he cotk^ 
founded. But let him that will not or who cannot risk some- 
thing with confidence in God, take heed how he undertaken 
anything."* Luther, aftef having posted his theses on the 
gate of All-Saints' Church, retired, no doubt, to his tranquil 
cell, full of the; peace and joy that spring from a^ iu^tion 
done in the Lord's name, and for the sake of eternal truth. 

Whatever be the boldness that prevails in these proposi- 
tions, they stiU bespeak the monk who refuses to admit a 
single doubt on the authority of the see of Rome. But, 
while attacking the doctrine of indulgences, Luther had 
unwittingly touched on certain errors, whpse discovery could 
not be agreeable to the pope, seeing that sooner or later they 
would call his supremacy in question. Luther was not so 
far-sighted; but he was sensible of the extreme boldness of 
the step he had just taken, and consequently thought it his 
duty to soften down their audacity, as fax as he could in con- 
formity with the truth. He therefore set forth these theses 
as doubtfrd propositions on which lie solicited the informa- 
tion of the learned ; and appended to them, conformably with 
♦ L. 0pp. (Leips.) ri. 5ia 
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Ifae estabHsked usage, a solenm deokraticm that he did BOt 
mean to affirm or say ai^ything contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers of the Church, and the rights and decre- 
tals of the RoDian See. 

Frequently, in ^ter-years, as he contemplated the im- 
meme and imexpected consequences of ^ this courageous 
attack, Luther was astcmbhed at himself^ and couid not 
understand how he had ventured to make it. An invisible 
and mightier hand than his held the clue, and led the 
herald of truth along a path that was stiU hidden from him, 
and from the difficulties of which he would perhaps ha^e 
shrunk, if he had foreseen them, and if he had advanced 
alone and of hi^own accord. ^^ I entered into this contro- 
versy," said he, " widiout any definite plan, without know- 
ledge or inclination ;; I was taken quite unawares, and I ca& 
Crod, the searcher of hearts, to witness."* ! 

Luther, had become acquainted with the source of theae 
abuses. Some one brought him a little book, adorned with ' 
the arms of the Archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, wh«^ 
contained the regulations to be followed hi the sale of in- 
dulgences. It was tins young prelate, then, this gracefol 
prince, who had prescribed, or at least sanction^ all this 
quackery. In him Luther saw only a stq)erior whom he 
should fear and respectf Not wishing to beat the air at 
hazard, but rather to address those who are charge^ 
with the government of the Church, Luther sent him a 
letter, abounding at once in frankness and humility. It 
was on the very day he p9stied up the Uieses that the doctor 
wrote to Albert: — 

^ Pardon me, mx)0t reverend father in Christ and most 
illustrious prince," said he, " if I, who am but &e dregs rf 
men,;^ have the presumption to write to your Sublime 
Highness. The Lord Jesus Christ is my witness that, 
feeling how small and despicable I am, I have long put off 

* Gmq eoiBi, Bom Toluntato neo studio, in hu tiurbas inddi, Deam 
ipflRua teitor. L. Qpp. Lai. in Praef. 

t Domino sno et pasUni in GhriBto yenenbiliter metnendo. (The ad- 
dress on the letter.) To his reyerently to be feared Lord and Pastor in 
Camst. lipp.L6a 

t FsBx hominnm. Ibid. 
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Mng it.... Msy ycmr HiflmeBs eoiidesceild to dut a 

siDgte glaiice on a grain of dusty and of your episoopal 
idldn«88 graciotiBl J reeeire my petiticm. 

^Certain indiTidnals are hawking tiie impal indnlgenees 
ttp and down tike oonntty, in yonr Gface's name. I am 
nnwil^g 80 moc\k to bl^ne tbe dan^ws of these preaeikenf 
(to I have not heaid them), as the false ideas pf the simple 
and ignorant people, who, in pnichasing iadnlgenees^ fEmey 
themsehres assmed of salration... ...... 

^ 1^ sonlr intrusted to jonr care, most exedBent Father, 
ai^ tanght, not imto Kfe, hot tinto death. The serere and 
jmt acconnt that will he required of jon mereases from day 

today I conld no longer he sficoit Not MaSi is not 

saTed hy the work or the office of his hishop Eren the 

nghteons are sated with diffieulty, and narrow is the way 
which leadeth linto life. Wherefore^ th^, do these preachers 
of indulgences hy thehr onpty fahl^ insfHre the people with 
a carnal security ? ' 

** Indulgences alone, to hear them, ought to he proclaimed 

and extotted What I is it not the {principal, the sole duty 

of the hishops to instruct the people in the Gospel, and in the 
chiuity of Christ Jesus?* Christ hknself has no^ere or-* 
duned the preaching of indulg^aees ; hut he has forcibly 
commanded the preaching of the 6ospel.f How dreadful^ 
thai, and how dangerous, for a bishop to allow the Crospd 
to he silent, and that the noise <^ indulgences alone should 
re-echo incessantly in the ears of his flof^ ! 

** Most wor&y Father in God, in the in8tnicti<ms to the 
commissaries, which hare been published in your jGrrace's 
name (no doubt without your knowledge), it is said, that 
^ke indulgences are the most preciouutreasure — that by them 
man is reconciled to God, and that repentance is not neces- 
sary to those who purchase them. 

"What can I, what 6ught I to do, most worthy Bishop, 
mgmt B&KiDB Prince? I b€^ your Highness, in the name 6( 
our iiord Jesus Christ, to cast a look e{ paternal vigilance 
on this affair, to suppress the book entirely, and to order the 

* Ui populns ETangeliam discat atque charitatem OiilalL. ]:pp.i68. 
t T«li«mfliiterpr»eipit. Ibid. < , 
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preaehers to delirep other sennons Wore ttie people. B 
jou do not 60) fear lest 7011 should 6ne day hear some voice 
uplifted in refutation of these preachers, to liie great disho^ 
noor of your most serene EBghness.'* 

Luther^ at the same time, forwards his theses to tins 
archbishop, and added a postscript inyiting hhn to reaS 
them, in order to conrince himself on how slight a fomuUH 
tion the doctrine of indulgences was based. 

Thus, Luther's whole desire wa» for the sentinels of the 
Church to awaken andresolye to put an eiid to the eiM 
llufct were laying it waste. Ko^ng could be mote nobler 
and more respectful than this letter f)K>m a monk to onp ol 
the greatest inrinces of the Church and of the Empire. Never 
did man act more in accordance^ with this precept of Christ : 
'' Render to Csesar the things that ar^ Csesar's, and to Gk>d 
the thmgs that are GodV This is not the course of tiiose 
fiary revolutionists who '^ despise domimon and speak evil 
of dignides." It is the cry of a christian consci^Me— ^f a 
priest who gives honour to 1^ but who fears God above every 
thing. All hia {Nrayers, all his entreaties w^re unavafling* 
I^e youthful Albert, engrossed by pleasures and ambitious 
designs, madife no reply to so solemn an BippeaL The '^hop 
of Brandenburg, Luther's ordinary, a learned and pious man, 
to whom he sent his theses, replied that he was attacking 
the power of the Church ; that he would bring upon himself 
much trouble and vexation *^ that die tiiiiig was $hOive his 
strength ; and he eahiestly advised him to ke^ quiet.* The 
{maces of the Church stopped their eurs against the voice of 
God, which was manifested wHh su^h energy and tenderness 
through the mouth of Luther. They wouM not understand 
^ signs of the times ; tl^ were structk widi that blindness 
which has caused the ruin of so niany lowers and dignities. 
"< They both thought,'' said Luther afterwards, << that the 
pope would be too strong for a poor mendicant friar Kke 
me.** 

But Luther codd judge better than tkie Inshops oi the 
disastrous effects ei indidgenoes on the maimers and Uvea 
of the peo]^ lor he waa m direct conmunication with them. 
* ErsolHeikillhaHflii; Mwli««faiegro(MS«eb». Ifslkia. 
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He saw eontunialLy and near at hand wliat tbe bUhqMB knew 
cmly throngli ip^thful reportsw Although the bishopB 
iaUed hiin, Grod did not The Head of tl:^ Church, who sit- 
teth in the hearens, and to whom aU pow^ is given upon 
earthy had himself prepared the soil and deported the seed 
in the hands of his minister; he gaye wh^ to the seeds oC 
troth, and he scattered H; in an instant throughout the length 
and breadth of his Chuidu 

No (me i^ppeared next day at the .uniTeraity to attack. 
lAithar's propositions.! The Tetzel traffic was too much de-r 
eiied, and too shameful, for any one hut himsdf or his fol* 
lowers to dare take up the ^Ve. But these theses were 
destined to be heard elsewhere than under the arched roof of 
an academic halL Scarcely had they been nailed to the 
church door of Wjttemberg, than the feeble sounds of the 
hammar ware followed throughout all Germany by a mighty 
blow that reached^ erai the foundaticms of haughty Rome, 
threatening with suddm ruin the walls, the gates, and pillars 
tf popery, stunning and terrifying ha* champions, and £^ the 
same time awakening thousands from the sleep of error** 

These theses spread with the rapidity of lightomg. , A 
mxaiih had not eh^)sed before they were at Rome. '' In a 
fortnight^" says a contemporary historian, '^ they were in 
OYery part of Germany, and in four weeks they had traversed 
nearly the wh(Ae of Chnstondom, as if the very angels had 
been their mess^gers, and had placed -them before the eyes 
of all men. No (me £an believe the noise they made.^'f 
SomewM later they were translated into Dutch and Spa- 
nish, and a traveller sold them in Jerusalem. " Every one," 
said Luther, /' con^lained of the indulgences : and as all 
the bishops and doctors had. kept silence, and nobody was 
wilHng to bell the cat, poor Luther became a famous doctor, 
because (as they said) there came one at last who ventured 
to do it But I did. not like this glory, and die tune was 
nearly too high for my voice."J 

Many oi the plgrims, who had thron£^ to Wittembiirg 
from every quarter for the feast of AU-Saints, carried back 

* WaHher, Naebr. r. Lit«tor,p. 45. f Hyeoidin, Hist Bi&tp.7k 
t I)m lied welHe nidnflir Slimme n booh werdeD. (L.O^) 
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with them, instead of indulgences, the famous theses of the 
Augustine^ monk. By this means they contributed to their 
circulation. Every one read them, meditated and com- 
mented on them. Men conversed about them in all the 
convents and in aU the universities.* The pious monks, who 
had entered the doisteis to save their souls, — all upright and 
honourable men, were delighted at this simple and striking 
confession of the truth, and heartily desired that Luther 
would continue the work he had begun. At length one 
man had found courage to undertake the perilous struggle. 
Tins was a reparation accorded to Christendom 2 the puMic 
conscience was satisfied. Piety saw in these theses a blow 
aimed at evory superstition ; Uie new theology hailed in it 
the defeat of the scholastic dogmas; princes and magis- 
trates considered them as a barrier raised against the inva- 
sions of the ecclesiastical power; and the nation rejoiced at 
seeing so positive a teto opposed by this monk to tiie cupi- 
dity of the Romdn chancery. '^ When Luther attacked 
iMs fable," remarked to Duke George of Saxony a man very 
worthy of belief, and one of the principal rivals of the re- 
former, namely Erasmus, ^ the whole worid applauded, and 
there was a general assent** " I observe," ssM he at wi- 
other time to Cardinal Campe^io, '^ that the greater -their 
evangelical piety and the purer their morals, the less are 
men opposed to Luther. His Kfe is praised even by those 
who cannot endure his fdth. The world was weary of- a 
doctrine so fcdl of puerile fables and human OTdinanees, and 
thirsted for thdft living, pure, and hidd^ water which springs 
from the veins of the evangelists and apostles. Luther's 
genius was fitted to accomplish these things, and his leal 
would naturaUy catch fire at so glorious an enterprise.""} 

*Iii«U«holM8dtaknimdKUMer. Mfttfa. 13. 
t Ad hoe pnestandom mihi Tidebainr iUe, et natnra compositof fl 
moomuna studio. Eraam. £pp. Campes^o Cardinali, i. 650. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Goniiu— The Mmiki— Apprehenaiaui— Ad^lmAii^ An afed Mdai—*Sh» 
Biiriiop^TlM EUotor-^Thft Townspeople of Erftirth—Lather'B Answe/ 
^IHsorde^—Laiher'fl Mainspring. 

Wx mast Mow these propositioiis into whatever pUkoe 
they penetrated^ — into the stndies of the learned, the celto 
of the Humks, and tilie halls of prinoes, to form an idea of 
flie rarioiiil bat prodigioas effects they iffodoeed in Clef- 
many, 

Reachlin receiyed them. He was wearied of the mder 
eombat he had to fi^t against the monks. The strength disr 
played by the new combatant in his theses reanimated die 
dii^rited champion of literature, and restofed joy to his de*^ 
flpending heart! ^ Thanks be to Qodl^ e^olwmed he aitei^ 
reading tiiem, ''at last they have found a man who will ^ye 
tiiemsomach to do, that they witt be compelled to let my eld 
age end in peace.** 

The cantioos Erasmus was in the Low Ck>antcies whe^ 
these propositions reached him. He internally icgoioed at 
witi^ssing his secret wishes for the rectifying of abases ex* 
pressed witili so modi courage : he improved of the authoTi 
edorting him only to greats moderation and prudence. 
Nevertheless, when some one rejMroached Luther's violence 
in his presence : '' God," said he, '' has given men a physi* 
dan who cuts deep into the flesh, because the malady would 
otherwise be iacurabk.** And when a little later the Elec- 
tor of Saxony asked his opinion on Luther's business, he re- 
plied with a smile: '^ I am not at all surprised that it has 
made so much noise; for he has committed tvro unpardon- 
aUe crimes ; he has attacked the pope's tiara and the monks* 
beUies.*** 

Doctor Flek, prior of the monastery of Steinlaositz, had 
long discontinued reading the Mass, but without telling any 
• Holler's Denkw. It. m. 
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orne &e real catise. One Ssj he found Luther's theses posted 
up^ in the refectory : he went up to them, began to read, and 
had only perused a few, when,^ unable to contain his joy, he 
exclaimed : " Ah ! ah 1 he whom w« have so long expected 
is come at last, and he will show you monks a frick or 
two^l" Then looking^ into the fhture, says Mathesius, and 
playing on the meaning of the name Wittemberg: "All 
the world said he, "will go and seek wisdom on that moun- 
tain and win find it."* He wrote to the doctor to continue 
the glorious struggle with boldness. Lutiier styles Mm a 
man full (rf joy and consolation. 

The ancient and renowned episcopal see of Wureburg was 
fitted at that time by Lorenzo do Bibra, a pious, wise, and 
Worthy man, according to the testimony of his contempo^. 
raries. When a gentleman came and informed hhn that he 
intended placing his daughter in a cotorent : " Rather give 
be^ a husband," said he. And then he added : " If you re* 
qirire money for hw dowry, I will lend it you." The emperor 
and all the princes held him in the highest esteem. He 
BM>umed over the disorders of the Church, and above all, 
over those of the convents. The theses reached his palace 
also^: he read them with great joy, and publicly dedared that 
he approved of Luther. Somewhat later, he wrote to the 
Elector Frederick : " Do not let the pious Doctor Martin go, 
for they do him wrong." The elector was delighted at this 
testimony, and communicated it to the reformer with his ow» 
hand. 

The^ Emperor Maximilian, predecessor of Charles the 
Fifth, read and admired the theses of die monk of Wittem- 
berg; he perceived his ability, and foresaw that this obscure 
Augustine might one 4ay become a powerful ally for Ger- 
many in her struggle against Rome. He acccw^ingly said 
to the. Elector of Saxony through his envoy : " Take great 
care of the monk Luther, for the time* may come when we 
i*ail have need of him."f And shortly after, being in 
diet with Pfeffinger, the elector's privy councillor, he said 

* All» W«lt TOO cUenem Weiasenberg, Wdssfaeit hden und bekMQineii, 
pi is. Wiitemberff <or Weissenbe^g) signifies the tnowiiam qfwsdam, 
t Bass er uta den Mdndi Latter fleiseig bewahre. Math. 15. 
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IQ lilm : '' WeU! what is your Aii^^nstme doing? In tratK 
his propositions are not contemptible. He will i^y the 
monks a pretty game**** 

At Rome, even in the Vatican, these theses were not so 
badly receiyed as might hay« been imagined. Lico X, 
judged rather as a patron of letters than as pc^. The 
amusement they gave him made him forget the severe truths 
they contained ; and as Sylvester Prierio, the master of the 
sacred palace, who had the charge of examining the books^ 
requested him to treat Luther as a^ heretic, he replied : 
*^ Brother Martin Luther is a very fine genius, and all that 
is said against him is mere monkish jealousy.*^ f 

There were few men on n^om Luther's ^eses prodnoed 
^ deeper impression tluuv the scholar of Annaberg, y^hom 
Tetsol had so mercilessly repulsed. Myconius had entered 
a conv^t On the very ni^t of his arrival he dreamt he 
saw immense fields of wheat all glistening with ripe eam. 
*^ Gut,** said the voice of his guide; imd when he alleged fau 
want of skill, his conduclor showed him a reaper working 
with inconceivable activity. '^ Fo&ow him, and do as he 
does," said the guide.| Myconius, as eager after hdiness 
as Luthar had l^en, devoted himself while in the monastery 
to all the vigils, fasts, mortifications, and practices invented 
by men. But at last he despaired of ever attaining his 
object by his own exertions. He neglected his studies, aiid 
-employed himself in manual labours only. , At one time he 
would bind books ; at another, work at the turner's Jathe, 
or any laborious occupation. This outward activity was 
unable to quiet his troubled conscience^ <xod had spoken to 
him, and he could no longer fall back into his previous 
lethaigy. This state of anguish endured several years. It 
•has b^n sometimes imagined that the paths of the re- 
formers were smooth, and that when liiey had renounced 
the observances of the Church, nothing bnt pleasure and 
comfort awaited them. It is not considered that thty 

* Schmidt, Brand. H^aniiati<Hisf;e8ch» p. 124. 

f Cbe frate Martiao Luthero haveta on beUissiiiio ingegno, e che ootesta 
enae invidie fratesche. Brandelli, Jjoo*m omitemporarj and a Doniai- 
eaD,Hist.tn«.pan3. $ Mel«h. Adand Ytta MyoMiiL 
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* 

arrived at the truth through internal struggles a thousand 
times more painful than the obsenrances to which slavish 
minds easily submitted. 

At length the year 1517 arrived; Luther's theses were 
^published ; they were circulated through Christendom, and 
penetrated idso into the monastery where the scholar of 
Annabel^ was concealed. He hid himself in a comer of 
the cloister with another monk, John Voigt, that he might 
read them at his ease.* Here were the selfsame truths 
he. had heard horn his father ; his eyes were opened ; he 
felt a voice within him responding to that which was , 
then re-echoing through Grermany, and great consolation 
filled his heart "I see plainly," said. he, "that Martin • 
Luther is the reaper I saw in my dream, and who taught 
me to gather the ears." He began immediately to profess 
the doctrine that Luther had prodauned. The monks grew 
alarmed, as they heard him ; they argued with him, and 
declared against Luther and against his convent. "This 
convent," repliejd Myconius, " is like our Lord's sepulchre : 
they wish to prevent Christ's resurrection, but they will fail" 
At last his superiors, finding they could not convince him, 
interdicted him for a year and a half firom all intercourse 
with the world, permitting him neither to write nor receive 
letters, and threatening him with imprisonment for life. 
But the hour of his deliverance was at hand. Being after- 
wards nominate pastor oi Zwickau, he was the first who 
declared against the papacy in the churches of Thuringia. 
" Then," said he, " was I enabled to labour with my vener- 
able fftther Luther in the Gospel-harvest" Jonas describes 
him as a man capable of doing everything he undertook.-)- 

Ko doubt there were others besides to whose souls 
Luther's pn^utions were a signal of life. They kindled 
a new flame in many cells, cottages, and palaces. While 
those who had entered the convents in quest of good cheer, 
an idle life, or respect and honours, says Mathesius, began 
to load the name of Luther with reproaches, the monks 

* Legit tone earn Joume ToHo in angoltfm abifihu, UbeUos Lnihflri. 
Ifdeh. Adam. t Qui potnH quod Tolnit 
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who Gyed in prayer, fasting^ and mortificatton, returned 
thanks to God, as soon as they heiurd the cry of that 
eagle whom Hoss had announced a eentury before.* Even 
the common-people, who did not cleariy understand the theo- 
logical question, but who only knew that this msm assdled^ 
the empire of the lazy and mendicant monks, welcomed 
him with bursts of acclamation. An immense sensation was 
product in Germany by these daritig propositions. Some 
of the reformer's contemporaries, however, foresaw the 
serious consequences to which they might lead, and the 
numerous obstacles they would encounter. They expres$ed 
their fears aloud, and rejoiced with tremblhig* 

" I am much afraid," wrote the excellent canon of Augs- 
burg, Bernard Adeimann, to his friend Pirckheimer, " that 
the wOTthy mism must give way at last before the avarice and 
power of the partisans of indulgences. His representations 
have produced so little effect, that the Bishop of Augsburg, 
our primate and metropolitan,f has just order^, in the 
pope^s name, fresh indulgences for St. Peter's at Rome. 
Let him haste to secure the aid of princes ; let him beware 
of tempting God ; for he must be void of common sense if 
he overlooks the imminent peril he incurs." Adeimann 
was delighted on hearing it rumoured that Henry VIIL had 
invited Luther to England. "In that country," thought 
the canon, " he wiD be able to teach the truth in peace." 
Many thus imagined that the doctrine of the Gospel re- 
quired the support of the civil power. They knew not that 
It advances without this power, and is often trammelled and 
enfeebled by it ' 

Albert Kranzr, the femous historian, was at Hamburg 
on his deathbed, when Luther's theses were brought to 
hun: "Thou art right. Brother Marthi," s^d he; " but 
thou wilt not succeed.... ..Poor monk! Go lo thy cell and 

cry : Lord 1 have mercy upon meTJ 

•D«nro!iMagi8terJ<dM«iiiHass«ewei«»g#t. Sfettli. Ift. 

t Totqae azomm vir (and ^te husband of so maliy wires), added hs. 
Heomani Doeimi«iilfi litt. 167. ... 

t Frater, aU in oeU«m, eV dio : Miserare md. Lindntr kk Lttftho^ 
Leben,d8. wtwj^wwtb 
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J^ ^m^ed priest ^ Hexter in Weatidiapa, l#YU|g teceiyei 
and read the thefes in Im parsonage^ shookj his heada^d 
said in Low Grennan : '^ Dear Brother ^ Martin I if yon 
succeed in overthrowing this ptii;gatory and all these ptper«- 
dealers, you will he a fine fe^llow indeed P Erhenius, who 
lived a century later, wrote the foUowing doggerel under 
these words :-^ 

" What would the wortb J parson sacy. 
If he were UTiof at thus day r • 

. Not <»ily did a great number of Lulh^'s frimls enter- 
tain lears as to this proceeding, but many even expressed 
their disapprobation. 

The Bifiiiop of Brandenburg, grieved at s^dng so violent 
a quanel break out in his diocese, would have desired to 
i|tifle. it. fie resolved to effect this by mildness. '^ In 
your theses on indulgences,'* said he to lather, thi^ugh the 
Abbot of Lenin, '^ I see nothing p^^sed to the Catholic 
truth ; I myself condemn these indiscreet pro^lafl^ations ; 
but for the Iqve of peace and for regard to your bishop, 
discontinue writing upon this sulked." Luther was con- 
founded, at being addressed with «uch humility by so j^reat a 
dlignitary. Led away by the first impulse of his heart, he 
replied with emotion : " I consent : I would rather obey 
than perform miracles if that were possible.'' -{- 

The Sector beheld with regret the commencement of a 
combat that was justifiable no doubt, but the results of 
which could not be foreseen. No prince was more dedrous 
of maintaining the public peace than Frederick*. Yet, "whai 
an immense conflagration might not be kindled by this 
^park ! What violent discord, what riding of nations, 
might not this monkish quarrel prodi^e I The elector gave 
Luther frequent^timations of the .unea£»ness he felt.| 

Even in his own order and in his own convent at Wittem- 

* Quid rero nvno si Tirerei 
B<miiS'i8te derioiu diceret. 
' f Bene sum oonientns : male obedire quam miraeola focexe, etiain li 
poBsem. £pp.i.7l. 

la&eih.yitaLa&. 
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berg, LaUier met ynih disapptobaiion. The prior and sab- 
prior were terrified at the outcry made by Tetzel and his 
companions. They repaired trembling and alarmed to Brother 
Martin's cell, and said : " Fmy do not bring disgrace upon 
ouij order! The other orders, and especially the Domini- 
cans, are already overjoyed to think that they will not be alone 
in their shame." Luther was moved at these words ; but 
he soon recovared, and replied : *^ Dear fathexsl if thi§ work 
be not of Ood, it will come to naught ; but if it be, let it go 
forwards." The {Hrior and sub-prior made no answer. 
^ Hie work is still gotng forwards," added Luther, after 
recounting this anecdote; '* and, Gk)d willing, it will go 
oir better and bettei^ unto the end. Amen.^* 

Luther had nuoiy o^er attacks to endure. At Erfurth, 
he was blamed for the '^riolent and haughty manner in 
whidi he condemned the opinions of others : this is the re- 
proach usually made against those men who possess thai 
strength of conviction which proceeds from the Word (rf 
GKkL He w& also accused of precipitation and levity. 

"They requhre moderation in me," answered Luther, 
^ and they trample it under foot in the judgment they pass 

on meh... We can always see the mote in our brotto's 

eye, imd we overlook the beam In our own Truth will 

not gain more by my moderation, than it will los^ by my rash- 
ness. I desire to know (continues he, addressing LangeJ 
what errors you and your theologians have found in my 
theses? Who does not know that a man rarely puts forth 
any new idea withchit having some appearance of pride, and 
without being accused of exciting quarrels ? If humility 
herself should u^r^ertake something new, her opponents 
would accuse her of pride 1+ Why were Christ and all the 
martyrs put to death? Because they feeemed to be proud 
contemners of the wisdom of the time, and liecause diey ad- 
vanced novelties, without having first humbly taken counsel 
of the oracles of the ancient opimcms. 

"Do not let the wise of our days expect from me humility, 

•L.0pp.(L.)vi.6ia 

t Fkigt enia Ipawm baadBtelem im% eouMi, tMim sapifMa iob- 
Jidetnr abiis qui i^tw npiipit. L. Ep^ i. 78^ 
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or rather hypocrisy, enough to ask their advice, before 
publishing what duty compels me to say. Whatever I do 
will be done, not by the prudence of men, but by th« counsel 
of God. If the work be of God, who shall stop it? if it be 
not, who can forward it ? Not my will, nor theirs, nor ours ; 
but thy will, Holy Father, which art in heaven." — ^What 
courage, wh^t noble enthusiasm, what confidence in God, 
and above all, what truth, in these words, and what truth 
lor ajl ages t 

The reproaches and accusations which^were showered 
upon Luther from every quarter, could not fail, however, to 
produce some impression on his mind. He had been de- 
ceived in his hopes. He had expected to see the heads of 
the Church and the inost diatinguished scholars in the nation 
publicly uiiite with him ; but the case was far otherwise. 
A word of approbation which escaped m the first moment of 
astonishment was all the best disposed accorded him ; on the 
contrary, many whom he had hitherto respected the most, 
were loudest in their censure. He felt himself alone in the 
Church, alone against Rome, alone at the foot of that ancient 
and formidable building whose foundations penetrated to the 
centre of the earth, whose walls soared to the clouds, and 
against which he had aimed so daring a blow.* He was 
troubled and dispirited. Doubts, which he fancied he had 
overcome, returned to his %ind with fresh force. He 
trembled at the thought that he had the whole authority- 
of the Church Tigainst him : to withdraw from that authority, 
to be deaf to that voice which people had obeyed for cen- 
turies, to set himself in opposition to that Church which he 
had been accustomed from his infancy to venerate as the 

mother of the faithful,. he, an insignificant monk 

was jai effort too great for human power If No step cost 
him dearer tikn this. And it was this, accordin^y, which 
decided the Beformatftm. 

No one oaa paint bettor tlmn Mmi^ the combat in his 
own soul:—" I began this business," said he, "with great 
fear and trembling. Who was I Uien, I, a poor, wretched, 

* S<diui primo enyn. L. Opp.Ltti. fat Pnsf. 

f Consi&iiiii immuiSi aiid»ouB pleanm. PftUttridnl,! 17 
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Gontemptible Mar, m^re like a corpse than a man;* vrho 
yraB I to q^se the msgesty of the pope, before whom ndt 
only the kings of the earth and the whole world trembled, 
but eren, if J may so speak, heayen and hell were constmned 

. to obey the signal of his eyes? No one can know what 

jfiy heart suffered during these first two years, and into 
what despondency, I may say into what despair, I was 
sunk. Those haughty spirits who have since attached 
the pope with such great hardihood can form no idea of it, 
although with all their skill they would have been uhable 
to do him tli^ least harm,, if Jesus Christ had not aheady 
inflicted through me, his weak and unworthy instrument, 

a wound that shall never be heal^ But while they 

were content to look on and leave me alone in the danger, 
I was not so cheerful, so tranquil, nor so confident; for at 
that time I was ignorant of many things which now, thank 
God, I know. There were, it is true, many pious Christians 
who w^e pleased with my propositions, and valued them 
highly; but I could not acknowledge them and consider 
them as the instruments of the Holy Ghost ; I looked only 
to the pope, to the cardinals, bishops, theologians, lawyers, 

monks, and priests It was from them I expected to 

witness the influence of the ^irit However, after gaining 
the victory over all their arguments by Scripture, I at last 
surmounted through Christ's«grace, but with great anguish, 
toil, and pain, the only argument that still checked me, 
namely that I should " listen to the Church ;"■{• for, firom 
the bottom of my fieart, I reverenced the p©pe^ Church as 
the true Church; and I did so with far more sincerity and 
veneration than all those scandalous and infamous cor- 
rupters who, to oppose me, now' extol it so mightily^ If 
I had des{»sed the pope, ad those men really despise l|im 
in their hearts who praise him so much with their lips, I 
should have trembled lest the earth should have instantly 

* HiaeniiiMu timo finlecenliis, cadaveri iiiiuHor qiiui bominii L. 
0pp. Lat. 1 49. 

f £t cum omnia ai^gomenta superassrai per scHpturas, hoc unimi com 
■ntoma diffiooltate et angustia, tandem Chiitto farente, Tix mpecati, 
Ttoetofiam soilloet essv andiendait. Ihid» 
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opened and swallowed me up aliTe like Korah and his 

company.^ 

How honourable are theao combats to Ltither 1 What sin- 
cerity, what uprightness of mind they display J and by these 
painful assaults which he had to sustain from within and 
from without, he is rendered more worthy of our esteem than 
he would have been by an intrepidity unaccompanied by 
any sucb struggles* This travail of his eoul clearly demon- 
strates the truth and Divinity of his work. We see that 
the cause and the principle were both in heaven* Who will 
dare assert, after all the features we have pointed out, that 
the Reformation was a political affair ? No ; it was not the 
effect of man's policy, but of God's power- If Luther had 
been urged forward solely by human passions, he would 
have sunt under his fears; his errors, his scrupleSj would 
have smothered the fire kindled in bis soul; and he would 
Lave shed upon the Church a mere passing ray, as many 
zealous and pious men have done wbosc names have been 
banded down to us. But now God's time was come; the 
work could not be stopped; the emancipation of the Church 
must be accomplished, Luther was appointed at leafit 
to prepare the way for that complete enfranchisement and 
those extensive developments which are promised to the 
reign of Jesus Christ* He «xperiencedj accordinglyj the 
truth of that glorious promise : Even the youths Jthall faint 
and he wear^/y <iiid the young men sHM utterly fall: hut they 
thai wait upon the Lord ihall renew tJt^ir strength ; they shall 
tnount up with ivings as eagles. That Pivine power which 
fiUed the heart of the Wittcmbcrg doctor, and which had 
impelled him to the combat, Boon restored to him all his 
eariy reaolution. 



Tgo&u" J 5 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Titfeel'i AUMk—Lnther*! Reply— Good Woiks— Lather «iid l^pftlfttin— 
Study of Scripture— Schenrl and Lather— Doubts on the Theses — 
Lather pleads for the People— A New Coat. 

The reproaches, the thniditj, and the silence of his friends 
had discouraged Luther; the attacks of his enemies produced 
a contrary effect : this is a case of frequent occurrence. The 
adyersaries of the truth, who hope by their violence to do 
iheir own work, are doing tiiat of God himself.* Tetzel took 
up the gauntlet, but with a feeble hand. Luther's sermon, 
which had been for the people what the theses had been for 
the learned, was the object of his first reply. He refuted 
this discourse point by point, after his own fashion ; he then 
announced that he was preparing to meet his adversary 
more fully in certain theses which he would maintain at^he 
university of Frankfort-on-tfae-Oder. " Then,** said he, re- 
plying to the conclusion of Luther's sermon, '^ each man 
will be able to Judge who is the heresiarch, heretic, schis- 
matic ; who is mistaken, rash, and slanderous. Then it will 
be clear to the eyes of all who it is that has a dull brain, that 
has never felt the Bible, never read the christian doctrines, 
never understood his own doctors In support of the pro- 
positions I advance, I am ready t6 suffer all things — ^pnsons, 
scourging, drowning, and the stake.** 

One thing strikes us, as we read TetzeFs reply — ^the differ- 
ence between the German employed by him and Luther. 
One might say they were several ages apart. A foreigner, 
in particular, sometimes finds it difficult to understand 
Tetzel, while Luther^s language is idmost entirely that of 

* Hi fturores Tezelii et c(jns satelUtom imponont neoessttatem Lo- 
ihero, de rebas iisdem eopiosias dissereadi et tiiMid» rcritatis. lia*- 
laneth. Vita Lath. 
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our own days. A comparison of their writings is efficient 
to show tl^at Luther is the creator of the German language. 
This is, no doubt, one of his least merits, but still it is (me. 

Luther replied without naming T^tzel ; Tetzel had not 
named him. But there was no one in Germany who could 
not write at the head of their publications the names they 
thought proper to conceal. Tetzel, in order to set a higher 
yalue upon his indulgences, eddeayoured to confound the 
repentance required by God with the penance imposed by 
the Church. Luther sought to clear up this point. 

" To saye words," said he, in his picturesque language, 
" I throw to the winds (which, besides, haye more leisure 
than I) his other remarks, which are mere artificial flowei^s 
and dry leaves, and will Content mysejf with examining the 
foundations of his edifice of burs. 

" The penance imppsed by the holy father cannot be that 
required by Christ ; for what the holy father imposes he 
can dispense with ; and if these two penances werq one and 
the same thing, it would follow that the pope takes away 
what Christ imposes, and destroys the commandment of 

God. W^I if he likes it, let him abuse me (continues 

Luther, after quoting other erroneous interpretations by 
Tetzel), let him call me heretic, schismatic^ slanderer, and 
whatever he pleases: J, shall not be his enemy for that, 

and I shall pray for him as for a^ friend But I cannot 

suflFer him to treat the Holy Scriptures, our consolation 
(Rom. XV. 4), as a sow treaty a sack of oats." * 

We must accustom ourselves to find Luther sometimes 
making use of course expressions, and such as are too familiar 
for our age : it was the fashion of the times ; and there will 
generally be found under these words, whiph would now shock 
the conventional usages of language, a strength and propriety 
which redeem their vulgarity. He thus continues : — 

" He who purchases indulgences, repeat our adversaries, 
does better than he who gives alms to a poor man who is not 
reduced to the last extremity. — Now, should we hear the 
news that the Tnxks are profaning our churches and our 

* DaM er die Sohrift, nnieni Troft, nieht aoden behmdtlt wie die 
Sm eiiiiii Habemok. 
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eiQsaes, we could hear it without shuddering ; for we have 
in the midst of us the worst of Turks, who profs^ie and anni- 
•hilate the only real sanctuary, the Word of God, that sancti- 
fieth all things. — Iict him who desires to follow this precept, 
beware of feeding the^hungry, or of clothing the naked, before 
they die, and consequently have no more need of assistance.*^ 

It is important to compare Luthei^s 2eal for good works 
with what he says on justification by faith. The man that has 
ai^ experience and any knowledge of Christianity, does not 
require this new proof of a truth, the evidence of which he has 
himself Jfelt : namely, the more we are attached to justificatioa 
by faith, the inore we see the necessity of works, and the 
ipore we become attached to their practice ; whilst any laxity 
with regard to the doctrine of faith necessarily brings with 
it laxity of morals. Luther, and Saint Paul before him 
and Howard after him, are proofs of the first assertion; 
every man without faith, and there are many such in the 
world, is a proof of the second. 

When Luther comes . to Tetzel's invectives, he answers 
them in this manner. ^'When I hear these invectives, I 
fancy it is an ass braying at me. I am delighted with them, 
and I should be Very sorry were such people to call me a 
good Christian.^ We must represent Luther as he was, 
with all his weaknesses. A tium for jesting, and even for 
coarse jesting, was one of them. The Reformer was a great 
man, a man of God, no doubt ; but he was still a man and 
not an angel, and be was not even a perfect man^ Who has 
the r^ght to require perfection in him ? 

" Finally," added he, challengmg his adversary to battle^ 
" although it is not usual to bum heretics for such matters^ 
here am I at Wittemberg, I, Doctor Martm Luther I Is there 
any inquisitor who is determined to chew iron and to blow up 
rocks? I beg to inform him that he has a safe-conduct to 
come hither, open gates, bed and board secured to him, and 
all by the gracious cares of our worthy prince, Duke Frede- 
rick, elector of Saxony, who will never protect heresy,"* 

We see that Luther was not wanting in courage. He 
relied upon the Word of (rod; and it is a rock that never fails 
• Luth. 0pp. tL.) xvii. 182. 
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118 in file storm. But God in bis foltiiftilness aff<Hrded bim 
other assistance. The burst of joy by which the mtdtitude 
welcomed Luther's theses, bad be^n soon followed by a 
gloomy silence, llie learned had timidly retreated before the 
calumnies and abuse of Tetzel aild the Dominicans. The 
bishops, who had previously exclaimed against the abase 
of indulgences, seeing them attacked at last, had not fuled, 
if a contradiction that is by no means rare, to discorer Hiat 
the attack was unseasonable. The greater portion of the 
reformer's friends were alarmed. Many had fled away. But 
when the first terror was over, a contrary movement took 
place in their minds. The monk of Wittemberg, who for 
some time had been ahnost alone in the midst of the 
Church, soon gathered around him again a numerous body 
of friends and admirers. 

There was one who, although timid, yet remained faith- 
ful during this crisis, and whose friendship was his con- 
solation and sui^rt. This was Spalatin. Their corres- 
pondence was not interrupted. ''I thank you," said Luther, 
speaking of a particular maik of friendship that he had i*e- 
ceived, " but what am I not indebted to you ?"• It was on 
the 11th November 1517, eleven 4ays aflei? the publieatidn 
of the theses, and consequently at the very titoe when Ae 
fermentation of men's minds was greatest, that Luther de- 
lighted thus to pour out his gratitude into his friend's heart. 
It is interesting to witness in this very letter to Spalatin, this 
strong man, who had just performed the bravest acticm, de- 
claring whence all fas strength was derived. " We can do 
nothing of ourselves : we can do everything by God's grace. 
All ignorance is invincible for us : no ignorance is invincible 
for the grace of God. The more we endeavour, of ourselves, 
to attain wisdom, the nearer We approach to foUy.f It is 
untrue that this invincible ignorance excuses the smncr; 
otherwifte tibore w^dd he no sin in the worid." 

Luther had not sent his propositions either to thv prince 
or to any of his court. It would appear that the chaplain 

„* fibi gi»|^«go : ime quid tibi non debeo t L. lSff.l 74 

t Qnuito magifl oonamnr ex nobis ad sapientiam^ tanto aftiidins Wgh 
propinqnamuB infllf^entis. Ibid. 
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eipressed B&me astoaiBhinent to his friend 19 conse^aenee. 
^ I was iininl%g,^ readied Luther, '' that mj theses should 
leach our most iUustrious prince, or any of his court, before 
they had been received by those who think themselves espe-? 
cially designated in them, for fear they should believe I had 
pubtished them by the prince's prder, or to conciliate his 
favour, and from (^position to the Bishop of Mentz. I un- 
derstand there are many persons who dream such things. 
But now I can safely swear, that my theses were published 
without the knowledge of Duke Frederick." * , 

If Spalatin consoled his friend and supported him by his 
influence, Luther, on his' part, endeavoured to ^swer the 
questions put to him by the unassuming chaplain. Among 
others, the latter asked one that has been often proposed in our 
days : " What is the best method of studying Scripture ?" 

"As yet, most excellent Spalatin,'' Luther replied, "you 
have only asked me things that were in my power. But to 
direct you in the study of the Holy Scriptures is beyond my 
ability. If, however, you absolutely wish to know my 
method, I will not conceal it from you. 

" It is very certmn, that we cannot attain to the under- 
standing of Scripture either by study or by the intellect 
Your first duty is to begin by prayer.f Entreat the Lord 
to grant you, oT his great mercy, the true understanding of 
his Word. There is no other interpreter of the Word of 
Gk)d than the Author of this Word, as he himself has said : 
Thef/ shall ^ all taught of God. Hope for nothing from 
your own labours, from your own undersl;anding : trust 
solely in (^od, and in the influ^ce pf his Spirit Believe 
this on the word of a n^an who has had experience." % We 
^ here see how Luther imived at the possession of the truth 
which he preached. - It was not, as some pretend, by trusting 
to a presumptuous reason ; it was not, as others maintain, by 

* SedsalYum «fit nmio etiun Jmwre, quod siiM aoitii Doeia Fi^d^eiiBi 
6zieruit L. Epp. i. 76. 

t Primnm id oertissimum est, sacru literas^on pofse vel Btudlo, td 
ingenio penetrari. Ideo primnm officium est, at al> M«tione fnoii^as. 

X Igitur de tuo studio desperes c^rtet omnino, simnl et ingenio. Deo 
•ntem soli oonfidas et influzni Spiritns. Ezperto oxede iatft. L. ^9* 
i 88. dated I8tk JanuaiTjr. ' \ 
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giving way to maMgnantpassKHis. The purest, t^BubMineBt, 
tbe holiest soui^ — God himself, ^^msulte^in humility, cob- 
fidence, and prayer,*— was that at whidi he drank. But in 
our days he has found few imitators, and hence it is there 
are not many who understand him. To erery serious mind 
these words of Luther's are of themsielves a justification of 
the Beformation. 

Luther found further consolation in the Mends^p of 
respectahl&la3anen. Christopher Scheurl,*the excellent seore- 
tary t)i the imperial city of Nuremberg, gave him the most 
affecting marks of his regard.* We know how dear are 
the exinressions of sympathy to a man^ heart when he sees 
himself attacked on every side. The secretary of Nurem- 
berg did still more : he desired to increase the number (^ 
Luther's Mends, and with this^ intent requested him to 
dedicate one of his works to Jerome £bner, a celebrated 
Nuremberg lawyer. '^ You entertain a high (pinion of mj 
studies," modestly answered the reformer ; " but I have a 
very mean one of th^m. Nevertheless, I have desired to c<m- 

form with your wishes. I have sought^ but among all my 

stores, that I have never found so paltry before, nothing 
presented itself that did not appe» utterly unworthy of 
l)eing dedicated to so great a man by so m^an a person as 
■.myself." Affecting humility I It is Luther who speaks, and 
it is to Doctor Ebner, whose name is unknown to us, that 
he compares himself. Posterity has not ratified this deci- 
sion. 

Luther, who had done nothing to circulate his theses, had 
not sent them to Scheurl any more than to the Elector and his 
court. The secretary of Nuremberg expressed his astonish- 
mpnt at this. '^My design," answered Luther, "was notto give 
my theses such pubHcity. I only desired to confer on their 
contents with some, of those who remain with us or near 
.iis.f If they had be«i condemned, I would have destroyed 

* lAUam^taa atoimnm taam erga meam pamtatem candidum et longe 
ultra merita beneyolentiBsimum pro]l>avenint. L. £pp. i. 79. ** Your 
letters/' wrote Lather on lltk Dec. 1517, ** have shown the candour of 
jQua mind, and your unmerited beoeTolence towards my k>w estate.*' 

f Non fait eonsiliam neqne votam eas evalgari, sed com paaois apnd 
H evenmiUNi h al> it a nt ibm,primnm super ipsia eonferri. h, £pp. i. 95. 
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fliem. If fhej bad been approred o^ I purposed pobBfibiiig 
them. B«t they bare now been printed orer and over 
again, and circulated so £eur beyOnd aH my hopes, that I 
repent of my offie^ring^ not because I fear the troth should 
be made known to the peeple/twas this alone I sought ; but- 
that is not the "way to instruct tlienk They contain question^ 
that are still doubtfiil to me, and if I had thought my 
theses would have created such a sensation, there are some 
things I should hare omitted^ and others I should have 
asserted with greater confidence.'^ In after-years Luther 
thought diflfereittly. Far firom fearing he had said too mtich, 
he declared that he ought to have said much more. IBut 
ibe apprehensioni» he manifested to Seheurl d<^ honour to 
his sincerity. They show that he had no premeditated 
plan, no party spirit, no self-conceit, and that he sought for 
truth alone. When he had discoTcred it fully, lie changed 
Ills tone. " You will find in my earlier writings," siaid he 
many years after, *♦' thit I very humbly conceded many 
things to tfie pope, and even important things, that now I 
regard and detest as abomlnabfe and bta^emous.'^f' 

Bcheurl was not the (mly respectable layman who^ at tfaia 
time, gave testimony of his ^endship for Luther. The 
celebrated painter, Albert Dufer; sent him a present, p^- 
haps one of his pictures, and the doctor warmly express^ 
bis gratitude for the kinch)ess.| • 

Thus Luther practically experienced the truth of these 
words of IKvine wisdom : A friend Iweth at aU Hnu^ ; 
and a hrother is horn for advtrsitf. But he r^nenlb^red them 
also for others, and pleaded the cause of the whole nation. 
The elector had just imposed one tax, and there was a talk 
of another, probably by the advice of his counsellor Pfefilnger, 
against whom Luther often vented his biting sarcasnls. 
Hie doctor boldly placed himself .in the breach : ^ Let not 
your highness despise the ^yer of a poor beggar," s«d 
he. ^ I beseedi you, in God's name^ not to inqMMie a new 

* Ut me pcBBiteat hn job footiuw. L. I^. 1 9ft. 
f Qv» Istis ttmponbns pro munma bladj^ieiBUi el abooiiiiatioBe hattt 
«k«zeeror. L. 0pp. Lai. (W.) in Fi^. 
$ Aeeepi ifamil et doiiiim SiurfgBif titi Albert! Dorar. L.Epp.lSA: 
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tax. Mjrbeart was, bruised as well as Uie hearts of txfany of 
those who are most devoted to you, when they saw how for 
the last had injured your good fame, and the popularity 
your highness enjoyed. It is true that the Lord has given 
you an exalted understanding, so that .you sQe into these 
matters fidrther than I or your subjects can. But perhaps 
it is God's will that a mean understanding should inBtrutt a 
greater, in order that no one should trust to himself, but 
solely in the Lord our God, whom I pniy to preaenc your 
health of body for our good, and your soul for eternal 
bleeaedncss. Amen/' Thus it is that the Goi^pel, which calls 
upon us to honour kings, makes us also plead the cause of 
the people. To a nation it proclaims its duties; and reminds 
the prince of his subjects' rights. The voice of a Christian 
like Luther, resounding in the cabinet of a sovereign, might 
often supply the place of a ^vhole assembly of legislators. 

In this same letter, in which Luther addresses a severe 
lesson to the elector, he docs not fear to make a request, 
or rather to remind him of a promise to give him a new 
coat. This freedom of Luther, at a time when he might 
fear he bad displeai^ed Frederick, does eqnal honour to the 
prince and to the reformer* " But if it ia Pfeflfinger who baa 
charge of it," added he, '* let him give it mc in reality, not 
in protestationa of friendship* He knows how to spin 
fine speeches, but they never produce good eloth." Luther 
imagined that by the faithful counsel he had given hie 
prince, he had well earned his court-dress * But, however that 
may be, be had not received it two years after, and he aakcd 
for it again. f This seems to indicate that Frederick 
not so much influenced by Luther aa has been supposed, 

* M«ta HofUcid Tenli«&en. Epp, L. L 77, 78. fIbfaLSBL 
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CHAPTER ym. 

TtmMfki Difleiini<m— TeknA's Theseff— Menaees^Knipnlrolr^ Op- 
paiitiea— LntiMar's Tlietes bnrat— Th« Monks— LnilMt'B Pmm»— 
Teteel'ft TheMS bnn^— Gr^tof Lather. 

Men's minds had thus recovered a little from their first 
alarm. Luther himself felt inclined tjx declare that his 
theses had not the scope attributed to them. New erents 
might turn aside the general attentiou, and this blow 
aimed at the Romish doctrine be lost in air like so many 
others. But the partisans of Rome prevented the afi&dr 
from ending thus. They fanned the flame instead of quench- 
ing it 

Tetzel and the Dominicans replied with insolience to the 
li^ttack that had been made on them. Binning with the 
desire of crushing the impudent monk who had dared to 
trouble their commerce, and of conciliating the favour of 
the Roman pontiff, they uttered a cry of rage ; they main- 
tained that to attack the indulgence ordained by the pope, 
was to attack the pope himself, and they summoned to their 
aid all the monks and divines of their school* Tetzel 
indeed felt that an adversary like Luther was too much for 
him alone. Greatly disconcerted at the doctor's attack, and 
exasperated to the highest degree, he quired the vicinity of 
Wittemberg, and repaired to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where 
he arrived in the month of November 1517, The univer- 
sity of this city, like that of Wittemberg, was of recent date ; 
but it had been founded by the opposite party. Conrad 
Wimpina, an eloquent man, the ancient rival of PoUich of 
Mellerstadt, and one of the most distinguished theologians 
of the age, was a professor there. Wimpina cast an envious 

* Smim senatiim convocftt ; bTohmIumi aliquot et theologoi sua so* 
pliistiea ntonnque tinctoa. Met YiUk Lnth. 
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gianee on tiie doctor and nniyersity of Wittemberg^ Theur 
reputation galled him, Tetzel requested him to answer 
Luther's theses, and Wim^Mna wrote two lists oi antitheses, 
tibe olijeet of the first being to defend the doctrine of indul* 
gences, and the second, the authority of the pope. 

On the 2(>tiL January 1518 took place that disputaticm 
pr^ared so long beforehand, lumounced with so much pomp, 
and on which Tetcel founded saCh great hopes. On every 
side he had beaten up for recruits. Monks had been sent 
from all the cloisters in the neighbourhood, and they met to 
the number of about three hundred. Tetael read his theses. 
They even contained this declaration, '^ that whoever says 
that the soul does^not escape out of purgatory so soon as 
the money tinkles in the chest, is in error-"* 

But above all, he put forward propositions according to 
which the p<^ seined actually seated as God in the temple 
of Gody according to the apostle's expression. It wa» con- 
venient for this shameless trafficker to take shelter, with aU 
his disorders ami scandals, uiMler the mantle of the pope. 

He declared himself ready to maintain th& following pro- 
positions, before the numerous assembly by which he^ was 
surrounded: — 

3., " We should >teach Christians that the pope, by the 
greatness- of his power, is above the whole universal Church, 
and supmor to the councils, ^ind that we should implicitiy 
obey his decrees* 

4. '< We should teach Christians that the pope alone has 
the right of deciding in all matters of d^stian faith; that 
he alone and no (me besides him has power to interpret the 
meaning of Scripture according to his own views, and to 
aj^rove Or condemn all the words or writings of other men. 

5. '^We slKmld tea(^ Christians tkkt the judgment of 
the pope cannot err^ in matters concerning the christian 
faith, or which are necessary to the salva^on of the human 
wee. 

6. '' We should teach Christians that, in matters of £Euth, 

* Qniaqiik ergo dieii, non citiof poese animajn volare, quBm in ftindo 
tkkb denaring poiai iinniie, en^ Pontionei Fntria Joh. Teaeli^ 
pos.56. L. Opp.i.M. 
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we 0li6tdd rely and repose mote offt tbe pope's se ii ti iiwiiti ^ 
M made known l^y his dedsi(m8, than on the <^mions of jJI 
the learned, whk^h aire derhred merely from Scripture. 

8. '' We BhonM teach Chritrtiams ^al those who injnre ^km 
honour or dignity of the pope, are goihy of high-treason, 
and deserve to he accnrsed. 

)7* '^ We shoiild teach Christians that tfaereare matjiMhga 
which the Church regards at indisputahte articles of uniiro^ 
sal truth, altfaou^ they are not to be found m the auion of 
the Bibte or in the writings of the ancient doclofs* 

44. ^ We should teach Chitittani to regard as ob^tinalfef 
heretics afl who declare by their words, acts, or Writingi^ 
tibat they wiU not retract tiieir hereticid propositions, even 
should excommunication after excommunic^ion fi^ upcm 
them like hail or rain. 

48. *^ We should teach Christians that those who ptoimH 
the errors of h^etics, and who, by their authority |»eTeat 
them from beii^ brought before Hit judge t^ has a right to 
hear them, are excommunicated ; that if in the space: of a 
year they do not change their conduct, th^y will be declared 
infaibous, and cruelly punished with dirers chastisements, ao 
coiding to the law, and for a warning to other men* * 

50. ^ We should teach Christian^ that those who scribbfe 
so mai^y books and M^uste so much paper, who ctic^te and 
preach publicly imd wickedly about oral confiession, the 
satisfaction of works, the rich and great indulgences of the 
Bishop of Rome', and his pawer ; that the persons who take 
part with those who preach or write such things, who are 
pleaised with their writmgs, and circulate them among the 
peo]^ and oyer the world ; that those who speak in prirate 
cf these things, in a contemptuous and i^iameless manner- 
should expect to incur the penalties before menticmed, and 
to precipitate tbemsehres, an^ outers ynih U»em, into eter^ 
condemnation at the Jt^^ment day,4md: into merited idisgraoe 
even in this world* For 'if so much as a beast touch the 
mountain, it shall be stoned.' " ' 

* I^ infuttbiis Bunt tehendi, q^ eftiuan per joxU os|>iti^ i«rribillteir ' 
«vlibp}eeteQturp(Bni8inoBi]iiamlioiniimiiit«rror«ni. P«ritioiiMf9nitrif 
Job. Teselii, pos. 56. L. 0pp. i. 98. 
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^W«' see that Tetzel did not attack LnUier only, 'tte 
probably had the Elector of Saxony in view in his 48th 
thesis. These propositions, besides, savour strongly of the 
Dominican. To threaten every contradictor with cmel pntf- 
ishments, was the argument of an inquisitor, to which th^ 
were no means of replying/ The three hundred monks whom 
Tetzel had collected stared and listened with admiration to 
what he had said. The theologians of the university were 
too fearitd of being ranked with the abettors of heresy, 
or else were too strongly attached to Wimpina's principtes, 
openly to attack the astonishing tiieses that had just been 
read. 

AQ this aflOftir, about which tiiere had been so much 
noise, seemed then destined to be a mere sham fight ; but 
among the crowd of students present at the disputation was 
a youth about twenty years of age, named John Knipstrow. 
He had read Luther's theses, and had found them confor- 
mable to the doctrines of Scripture. Indignant at beholding 
tiie truth publicly trodden tinder foot, without any one 
appearing in its defence, this, young man raised his voice, to 
the great astonishment of all the assembly, and attacked the 
presipnptuous Tetzd. Hie poor Dominican, who had not 
reckoned on any opposition) was quite confused. After a 
few exertions, he deserted t^ field of battle, and gave way 
to Wimpina. The latter resisted more vigorously ; but 
Knipstrow pressed him so closdy, that, to finish a struggle 
so unbecoming in his eyes, the president ( Wunpina himself) 
declared the disputation over, and immediately proceeded to 
confer the degree of doctor upon Tetzel in recompense of 
this glorious combat In order to get rid of the young 
orator, Wimpina had him sent to the convent of Pyrits in 
Fbmerania, with an order thatlie should be strictly watched. 
But this dawning Hght was removed from the banks of the 
Oder, only to diffuse not long after, a greater brilliancy 
duroughout Pomerania.* Wh^ God thinks fit, he Employs 
even learners to confound the tiiadiers. 

Tetzely wishing to retmye the check he h^A experieneed, 

* SpMer, CkNh. Dr. M. LntiMn. BMkmaiii Noiitia Unlr. tUL ete. 
IhMkfon. 
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ktd reeoone to the uUkna raiio ai Borne and tf &e i 
ritoniy-^-to fire. He caused a pu^t and a 8caffi)ld to be 
erected in one of the public waUu in the enyironit of Frank- 
fort Thither he repaired in solenm procession, with his 
insignia of inquisitor of the laith. He gare vent to all his 
violence firom the pulpit He hurled thunderbolts, and ex- 
daimed with his stentorian Toice, that the heretic Luther 
deserved to suffer death at the stake. Next, placing the doc- 
tor's propositions and sermon on the scaffold, he burnt them.* 
He knew better how to do this than to maintain theses. 
At 4his time he met with no gainsayers : his victory Wjss 
complete. The impudent Dominican re-entered Frankfort in 
triumph. When powerful parties are vanquished, they have 
recourse to certain demonstrations, which we may well accord 
to them as some consolation for their disgrace. 

These second theses of Tetzel's form an important epodi 
in the Reformation. They changed the ground of dispute: 
diey transported it from the indulgence-markets to th^ halls 
of the Vatican, and diverted it from Tetzel to the pope. 
In the place of that despicable broker whom Luther had so 
firmly grasped, they subsrtituted the sacred person of the head 
of the Church. Luther was filled with astonishment . It is 
probable that he would erdong have taken this step hint- 
self ; but his enemies spared him the trouble. It was hence- 
forward no question of a discredited trafiic, but of Rome 
itself; and the blow by which a daring hand had tried to 
demolish TetzeFs shc^ shook the very foundations of die 
pontifical throne. 

TetzeFs theses served as a rallying cry to the tooope of 
Rome. An uproar against Luther broke out among the 
monks, infririate at the appearance of a more fcHrmidable ad- 
versary than either Reuchli9 or Erasmus. Luther's name re- 
sounded everywhere from the pulpits of the Dominicans, who 
addressed themselves to the passions of the people. They 
called the bold doctor a madnmn, a seducer, and a demoniac 
His doctrine was cried down as the most horrible heresy. 

* Fdmiiift in Lnthernm iorqaei : t^dferaiiir nbi^e hmio heretieuii 
ignl perd^ndmn esse : propositioiiM etibm Liith«ri ei oonoioiiMi do indnl- 
gentiifl publice oonjidt in flMnnmi. Melanoth. Yite Lnth. 
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''Only wait a fifftoight) or a nHmthat most,'' said thej, ''.and 
this notorious heretic will be burnt.'' If H had depended 
solely on the Dominicaiui, the fate of Jerome and of Huss 
would soon have been diat of the Saxon doctor also; but 
God was watching over him. His life was destined to ac- 
complish what the ashes of the Bohemian reformer had 
began; for each does the work of God, one by his death, 
the .other by his life. Many began already to exclaim that 
the whole tmiversity of Wittemberg was deeply tainted with 
heresy, and pronounced it infamous.* " Let us drive out that 
villain and all his partisans," continued they. In many 
places these cries succeeded, in exciting the passions of the 
multitude. Hie public attention was directed against those 
who shared I^uther's opinions; and wherever the monks 
were the strongest, the Mends of the Gospel experienced the 
effects of their hatred. It was thus, with regard to the Re- 
fcmnation, that our Saviour's prophecy begaii to be accom- 
plished : Men will revile jyouy and persecute you^ and say all 
rMiMMT of eml against yon. falsely ^ for my sake. In every 
age this is the recompense bestowed by the world on the 
decided friends of the Gospel. 

When Luther was informed c^ Tetzel's theses, and of 
the general attack of which ^liey were the signal, his 
courage immediately took ^jt%. He felt the necessity of 
opposing such adversaries face to face ; and his intrepid 
soul had no difficulty in coming to such a decision. But 
at the same time their weakness revved to him his own 
• strength, and inspired him with the consciousness of what he 
really was. 

He did not, however, give way to those sentiments of 
pride so natural to man's heart " I have more difficulty 
to refrain from despising my adversaries," wrote he about 
this time to Spalatin, " and from sinnmg in this way against 
Jesus Christ, than I shoidd have in conquering them. They 
are so ignorant of human and divino things, that it is dis- 
graceful to have to fight against them. And yet it is 

* £o ftmmt usque, ut UniTenitftteBi Wittembergenian propter ne 
infiunem oonantur ISuare et hsBieticam. L. Epp. L 93. 
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iUfl rery tgnorance ivUieh ghres them Afk ineonoeiniUe 
arrogance tad their toizen face.*** Bat the strongest en* 
conragement to his heart, in the midst of this genml 
hostility, was the intimate contiction that his cause irai 
that of tmtii. ^ Do not be snrjvised,^ wrote he (o &pkk^ 
at the beginning of 1518, ^ that I am so gros^ insoUei 
I listen to their abase witii joy. -If they did not earn 
me, we conM hot be so firinly assnred that the caase I hav« 
undertaken is that of Qod him8elf.f Christ has been set 
np for a sign to be spoken l^ainst" — " I know," said he m 
taotiier occasion, ^that from tiie rery beginning of ^ 
world, tiie Word of Ood has been of sndi a nature, th«t 
whoerer desired to pablish it to the woild has been eon^ 
pelled, like the Apostles, to abandon all: things, and to ex^ 
pect deadi. If it were not so, it would not be Ae Word of 
Jesas Chrisf^f This peace in' the midst of aptatlon is a 
thing unknown to the heroes of the woiid. We see mm 
who are at the head of a goTemment, or of a poUtiesi 
party, sink under ihtit toils and rexations. The ChfistUio 
generally acquires new yigour in his struj^le. it is* be^ 
cause he possesses a mysterious .source of repose and 
<A courage unknown to him whose eyes are cki^ against 
thcGospeU ": 

' One thing, however, sometimes ablated Luther: the 
thought of the dissensions his counigeous opposkion n4|^t 
produce. He knew tiiat a single wc»rd might set tiie worid on 
fire. At times his imagination beheld prince arrayed against 
prince, and perhaps people f^gainst people. His patriolie 
heart was saddened; his christian dharity alarmed. He 
would have desired peace ; and yet he must speak, for such 
was the Lord's will ^ I tremble,*" said be, ^ I shudder at 

• Epp. Luth.L92. " 

t Nisi maledioerer/ non cred«rem ex Deo esse qua tOMie^ L* 

Epp. L 85. , 

t ''The Word of God was pnrobued by deatl^'*coIlti]lae8 he in hifl 
, energetic language, ^ proclaimed by death, preserred by death, and by 

death most it be preserred and ;pabli8hed.'' Mrate emptom est (Terbain 

Dei), B^tlbai ynlgatnm, mortibns serratiua, mortibiif qnotne senraa- 

dam ant referendum eek 
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the idea that I may be an occasion of discord between such 
mighty princes." • 

He stiil kept silence with regard to TetzeVs propositfons 
concerning the pope* Had he been carried away by passion, 
he would, no doubt, have "instantly fallen iipon that asto- 
nishing doctrine, tmder the shelter of which his adversary 
sought to protect himself. But h6 did not ]^ and in his 
delay^ his teserve^nd silence, there is something grave and 
solemn, which sufficiently reveals the spirit that animated 
him. He waited, but not from weakness : for the blow was 
all the stronger. / 

Tetzel, after his auto-^a-fi at Frankfort, had hastened to 
send his theses into Saxony. They will serve as an anti- 
dote (thought he) against Luther's. A man from Halle, 
commissioned by the inquisitor to 'circulate his theses, arrived 
at Wittemberg. The students of the university, still indig- 
nant that Tetzel should have burnt their master's propositions, 
had scarcely heard of his arrival, before they sought him 
out, surrounded him, mobbed and frightened him. " How 
can you dare bring such things here ?'* said they. Some of 
them bought part of the copies he had with him, others 
seized the remainder. They thus became masters of his whole 
stock, amounting tp eight hundred copies ; and then, un- 
known to the elector, the senate, the rector, Luther, and all 
the profes^ors,f they posted the following words On the 
university boards : " Whoever desires to be present at the 
burning and funeral of TetzeFs theses, must come to the 
market-place at two o'clock.** 

Crowds assembled at the appointed hour, and the Domini- 
, can's propositions were consigned to the flames in the midst of 
noisy acclamations. One copy escaped the conflagration, 
which Luther sent afterwards to his friend Lange of Erfurth. 
These generous but imprudent youths followed the precept 
of the ancients — Eye fsyr eye, and tooth for tooth, and not 
that of Jesus Christ. But when doctors and professors set 
the example at Frankfort, can we be astonished that it was 

* Inter tantos prioolpeft difsidii, origo ease, Talde horreo et timoo. L. 

fHsse inido piincipe, senata, reotorQ, denique ommbos nobis. Ibid. 9% 
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followed by yotmg students at Wittemberg? The news <rf 
this academical execution soon spread through aU Gkrmanjy 
imd made a great noise.* Luther was deeply pained at it. 

" I am surprised,*' wrote he to his/)ld master, Jodocos, at 
Erfurthy " you should have believed I allowed TetzeFs theses 
tobebumtl Da you think I have so taken leave of my senses? 
Butwhatcouldldo? WheiiIamconcemed,everybodybeHeve8 
whatever is tK)ld of me.f Can I stop the mouths of the whole 
world? Wei} I let them say, hear, and believe whatever they 
like concerning me. /I shall work so long as Grod gives me 
strength, and with His help I shallfe^ nothmg."— " What 
will come of it," said he to Lange, " I know not, exqept 
that the peril in which I am involved becomes greater on 
this very account."^ This act shows how the hearts of 
the young already glowed for the eause which Luther de- 
fended. This was a sign of great importance; for ^ move- 
ment which has taken place among the youth is soon of 
necessity propagated throughout the whole nation. 

0?he theses of Tetzel and of Wimpina, although little 
esteemed, produced a certain effect. They aggravated the 
^dispute ; they widened the rent in the mantle of the Church; 
they brougltt questions of the highest interest into the con- 
troversy. The chiefs of the Church began, accordingly, to 
take a nearer view of the matter, and to declare strongly 
against the Reformer. " Truly, I do not know on whom 
Luther relies,'* said the Bish<^p of Brandenburg, " since he 
thus vpntures to attack the power of the bishops." Perceiv- 
ing that this new conjuncture called for new measures, the 
bishop came himself to Wittemberg. But he found Luther 
, animated with that interior joy which springs from a good 
conscience, and determined to give battle. The bishop saw 
that the Augustine monk obeyed a power superior to his 
own, and returned in anger to Brandenburg. One day during 
the winter of 1518, as he was seated before the fire, he said, 
turning to those who surrounded him : " I will not lay my 
head down in peace, until I have thrown Martin into the 
fire, like this brand;" and he flung the billet into the 

* Ftt ez da re ingens undine fkbaU. L. Epp/ i. d$, 

t Onmei <mnibii8 omnia oredant do mo. Ibid. 109. * t Il>i^ ^ 
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flames. The revdutioii of the sixteenth century was not 
destined to be accomplished hj the heads of the Chuidiy 
any more than that of the first century had been by the 
sanhedrim and by the synagogue. The chiefs of the clergy 
in the sixteenth century were opposed to Luther, to the 
!l^onnation| and to its ministers; as they had been to 
Jesus Christy to the Gospel, to his Apostles, and, as too fre- 
quently happens in every age, to the truth. — " The bishops," 
said lather, speaking of the visit the prelate of Branden- 
burg had paid, him, ^ beg^ to perceive that they ought to 
have done what I am doing, and they are asluuned of it 
They call me proud ^and lurrogant — ^I will not deny that I 
am so; but they are not the people to know eitb^ what God 
iBi or what we are." * 



CHAPTER IX. 

Prierip— System of Rome— Dialogue — System of Reform-- Answer to 
Prierio— The Word— The Pope and the Church— Hoohstraten— The 
Monks-Lnther replies— Eck— The School— The Obelisks— Luther's 
Sentiments— The Asteridu— Raptnre. 

A MORE formidable resistance than that made by Tetzel was 
already opposed to Luther. Rome had answered. A rej^ 
had gone forth from the walls of the sacred palace. It was 
not Leo X. who bad condescended to speak of theology : 
" Tis a mere monkish squabble,*' he said one day ; " the best 
way is not to meddle with it." And at another time he ob- 
served, *^ It is a drunken German tliat has written these 
theses ; when the fumes have passed oS^ he will talk very 
differently.*^-}- A Roman Dominican, Sylvester Mazzolini of 
Prierio or Frierias, master of the sacred palace, filled the 
office of censor, and it was in this capacity that he first 
became acquainted with the theses of the Sax<m m«ik. 

• Quid Td Dens Tel ipdsnmns. L.£pp.L224. 

t Bin ToUer trankener Dentscher. U 0pp. (W.) xziL }S87. 
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A Ebnusb censor and Lntlter's theses, ^at a ooatrasll 
Freedom of speecli, freedom of inquiry, fr^eedomi oi bdid^ 
come into collision in tbe city of Eome -with that pomt 
which claims to hold &i its hands &e monopoly of intelfr- 
gence, and to open and shut at pleasure the mont^ of Chris- 
tendom. The struggle of chrisdan liberty which engesidors 
children of God, with pontifical despotism which produces 
slaves of Rome, is typified, aa'it were^ in the first daysef 
the Reformation, in the encounter of Luther and Prierio. 

Hie Roman censor, prior-general of the Domimcaiis, eaif 
powered to decide on what C^riiltendcto shouW profess or 
conceal^ and on what it ought io Imow or be igncHrant o^ 
hastened to reply. He puWiSh^ a wW^g, which he dedi- 
cated to Leo X. In it he spoke cont^nptubusfy of 4h» 
German monk, and declared with Romish assurance, ** that 
he should like to know whether this Martin^ had an iron 
nose or a brazen head, which cannot be broken P* And 
then, under the form (k a dialogue, he attacked Luther's 
theses, em^Aoying by turns ridicule, insult, and menaces. 

This combat betweeu the Aiigu&tine of Wittemb^g and 
the Dominican (^ Rome was waged on the very questioR that 
is the principle of the Reformation, namely: J" 1?7hat is the 
sote ]A£alMbl6 authority for Christians ? ^ Here i^ the syst^n 
of the Church, as set forth by itff itiost independQntoafgan» : — ^f 

The letter of the written Word is dead without the spirit 
of interpretation, Which alone reveals its hidden meaning. 
Now, this spirit is not given to every Chriiatian, but io the 
Church — ^^that is, to the priests. * It is great presumption to 
say, that He who promised the Church to be widi her 
always, even to the end of the world, could have abandoned 
her to the power of error. It will be said, perhaps, that the 
doctrine and constitution of the Church are no longer §uch 
as we find them in the sacred oracles. Undoubtedly : but 
this change is only in appearan'ce ; it extend? only to the form 
and not to the substance. We may go further : this change 

* Ab finenm iiMiiiii aat caput senenm gotat isteLlrthMmft lift eftiigi 
non possit. Syly. Prleratis Dialogs. 

t See John Goon's Fifjopbsitibiies 'd« ^SensalJIttendt S* ISdipt^^ 
0pp. toiii. i. . .. , 
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k iHTOgression. The yiyifying power of the Divine Sj^int 
fias giyeii a reality to what in Scripture was merely an idea^ 
it has filled np the ontline of the Word ; it ha» put a finish- 
ing touch to its rude sketches ; it has completed the work 
of which the Bible only gave the first rough draft. We 
must therefore understand the sense of the Holy Scriptures 
as settled by the Church, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ¥tom this point the catholic doctors diverge. Gene- 
ral councib, said Bome (and Gkrson was one of them), are 
the representatives of the Church. The pope, said others, 
is the depositary of the spirit of interpretation, and nO one 
has a right to understand the Scriptures otherwise than as 
decreed by the Roman pontiC This was the opinion of 
Prierio. 

Such was the doctrine opposed by the master of the sacred 
palace to the infant Reformation. He put forward proposi* 
tions, on the power of the Church and of the pope, at which 
the most shameless flatterers of the Church of Rome would 
bave blushed. Here is one of the principles he advanced at the 
head of his writing : '^ Whoever relies not on the teaching of 
the Roman Church, and of the Roman pontiff, as the infal- 
lible rule of fsdih, from which the Holy Scriptures themselves 
derive their strength and their authority, is a heretic" * 
' Theb, in a dialogue in which Luther and Sylvester are the 
speakers, the latter seeks to refute the doctor's propositions. 
The opinions of the Saxon monk were altogether strange to 
a Roman censor^ and^ accordingly, Prierio shows that he 
understood neither the emotioils of his heart, nor the springs 
isi his conduct. He measured the doctor of the truth by the 
petty standard of the servants of Rome!** " My dear Luther * 
sdd he, " if you were to receive from our lord the pope a 
good bishopric and a plenary indulgence for repairing your 
C^iurch, you would sing in a softer strain, and you would ex- 
ioL the indulgences you are now disparaging T The Italiim, 
00 proud of* his elegant manners, occasionally assumes 
tite most neurHloUiif tone: ** Jt it is ^e nature of dogs to 
bite," sajd J>e tp liuther, " i fear you had a dog for your 

• A qM eiiAto Siern Bcr^tora lobv tialiil ek aiiotoriftiittii^ 
«■!. Fnndamiiiiiiai tertinm. 
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fiither." * The Dominican at last ponders at his own coih 
descension in speaking to iho rebellious moidc; and ends 
by showing his adversary- the cruel teeth of an ipquisitor. 
^ The Roman Church," says he, ** the apex of whose spiritual 
and temporal pow^ is in the pope, may constram by Hkd 
secular arm those who, haying once received the (aith, after- 
wuds go astray. It is not bound to employ reason to combat 
and vanquish rebels." f 

These words, traced by the pen of a dignitary of the 
Roman court, were very significant Still, they did not 
frighten Luther. He believed, or feigned to believe, that 
this dialogue was not written by Prierio, but by Ukic Hatten, 
or by another of the contributors to the Letters of some Obscure 
Men : who, said he, in his satirical humour, and in order 
to excite Luther against Prierio, had compiled this mass of 
absurdities!} He had no desire to behold the see of Rome 
excited against him. However, after having kept silence 
for some time, his doubts (if he had any) were dispelled : he 
set to work, and his answer was ready in twp day8.§ 

The Bible had moulded the reformer and begun the Re- 
formation. Luther needed not the testimony of the Church 
in order to believe. His faith had come from the Bible 
itself; from within and not from without He was so inti- 
mately convinced that the evangelical doctrine w;as immov- 
ably founded on the Word of God, that in his eyeii all 
external authority was useless. This experiment made by 
Luther opened a new futurity to the Church. The living 
source that had welled^ forth for the monk of Wittemberg 
was to become a river to «lake the thirst of nations. 

In order that we may comprehend the Word, the Spirit 
of God must give understanding, said the Church; and it 
was right so feu*. But its error Jiad been in considering 

* * Si mordere oairam est proprium, Tere6r no tiBi p^er oaiiii Aierit 
)%rlT. ftier. Dial* 

t Seculari braohio potest eoi oompeaceM, «m teiifetiir ntionibiis 
oertare ad Tinoendos protenrientea. Ibid. 

t Ck>nTe]iit inter nos, esee peraonatnm aU^em SylTestmm ex < 
Tiria, qui taoias ineptias in l^omineok Inaerit ad pgOYOttadma neadv 
torn. Epp. i. p. 87, Uth January. 

§T.LCW.)Ut.,p.l70. 
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Che H0I7 Spirit as a monopoly accorded to a certain class^ 
and supposing that it could be confined exdosiyely within 
assemblies or colleges, in a city or in a conclave. The wind 
hhweth where it listeth, had said the Son of God, speaking of 
God's Spirit ; in another place, they shall all he taught of 
God. llie corruption of the Church, the ambition of the 
pontiff, the passions of the councils, the quarrels of the 
clcirgy, the pomp of the prelates, had banished far from the 
sacerdotal abodes that Holy Ghost, that spirit of humility 
and peace. It had deserted the assemblies of the proud, the 
palaces of the mighty ones of the Church, and had takoi up 
its dwelling with simple Christians and humble priests. It 
had fled fh)m a domineering hierarchy, that had often trampled 
under foot and shed the blood of the poor ; from a proud and 
ignorant clergy, whose (Jhiefs were better skilled in using the 
sword than the Bible ; and dwelt at one time with despised 
sects, and at another with men of intelligence and learning. 
The holy clouiJ, that had departed from the sumptuous basilics 
and proud cathedrals, had descended into the obscure abodes 
of the humble, or into the quiet studies, those tranquil witnesses 
pf a conscientious inquiry. The Church, degraded by its love 
of power and (?f riches, dishcfnoured in the eyes of the people 
by the venal use it made of the doctrine of life ; the Church . 
wliich sold salvation to replenish the treasuries drained \j^ its 
haughtiness and debauchery ,-^had forfeited all respect, and 
sensible men no longer attached any value to her testimony. 
Despising so debased an authority, they joyfully turned 
towards the Divine Word, and to it|^ infallible authority, as 
toward the only refuge remainmg to them in such a general 
disorder. 

The age, therefore. Was prepared. The bold movement 
by which Luther changed the resting-place of the sublim- 
est hopes of the human heart, and with a hand of power 
transported them from the walls of the Vatican to the 
rock of the Word of Grod, was saluted with enthusiasm. 
This is the work that the reformer had insview in his reply 
to Prierio. 

He passes over the principles whidi the Dominican had set 
forth in the beginning of his work : <' But," saidhe, '' following 
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your example, I will also Ii^ down certain foadamwUil 
priaciples. 

. " The first is this expression of St Panl : Though we^ or 
on angel from heaven^ preach any other Gospel luUo you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him he docursed. 

" The second is this passage from St Augustine to St 
Jerome : * I hare learnt to render to the canonical books alone 
the honour of believing most firmly Aat none of them has 
erred; as for the others, I do not beUeye in what they teach, 
simply because it is they who teach them.' " 

Here we see Luther laying down with a firm hand ihe 
Msential principles of the Reformation : the Word.of God^ tbe 
whole Word of God, nothing but the Wori^ of God. " If you 
dearly understand theso points,** continues he, " you will also 
understand that your Dialogue is wholly orectumed by them; 
for you have only brought forward the expressions and the 
opinions of St Thomas." Then, attacking his adversary's 
axioms, he frankly declaros that he believes popes and coun« 
cils can err^ He complains of the flatteries of the Roman 
courtiers, who ascribe both temporal and spiritual power to the 
pope. He declares that the Church exists virtually in Christ 
alone, and representatively in tjie councils.* And then com|ng 
to Prierio's insinuation : "No doubt you judge of me after 
yourself" said he ; " but if I aspired to an episcopal station, 
of a surety I should not use the language that is so grating 
to your ears. Do you imagine I am ignorant how bishoprics 
and the priesthood are obtained at Rome? Do not the very 
children jsing in the streets these well-known words :-^ 

Of all foal spots the world around, 
The foulest spot in Rome is found." 

Such songs as these had been current at Rome before tbt 

.election of one of the latter popes. Nevertheless, Luther 

speaks of Leo with respect : " I know/, said he, " that we 

" may compare him to Daniel in Babylon ; his imiocence h^M 

* £f(o eoclesiam yirtualiier non solo nisi in Christo, representatire non 
nisi in concilio. L. 0pp. Lat. p. 174. 

t Qmndo haao pneri in ofmnibns pla^aii «rl^ oiirtart : DiBiQiiii 
«Mla«it 4bBdisrfiiia Roma. IUd.9wi«S. 
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ofttn midsngared his lifeJ* He concludes b7 a few words bi 
leply to Prierio's threats: '^ Finally, 70a say that the pope 
is at once pontiif and emperor, and that he is mighty to com- 
pel: obedience by the secular arm.. Do you thirst for bloods? 

I protest that you will not frighten me either by your 

rhodomontades or by the threatening mAse of your words. 
If I am put to death, Christ lives, Christ my L^,and the 
Loid oi aU, blessed for eyermore. Amen.''* 

Thus, with a firm hand, lAither «rects against the infidel 
altar of the papacy the altar of the only infallible and 
Holy Word of God, before which he^ woqld have every 
knee to bow, and on which he decliures himself ready to 
oflfer up his lafe. 

Prierio published an answer, and then a thirj book '^ On 
the Irrefragable Truth of the Church and of the Bomim Pon* 
tiff,** in which, rdying upon the ecclesiastical law, he asserted, 
&at although the pope should make the whole world go 
with him to hell, he couM neither be condemned nor deposed.^ 
The pope was at last obliged to impose silence on Piierio. 

A new adversary erelong entered the lists ; he also was 
a Doimnican. James Hochstraten, inquisitor at Cologne, 
whom we have dready seen opposing Reuehlin and the Mends 
<tf letters, shuddered at Luther's boldness. It was necessary 
for monkbh darkness and fanaticism to come in contact with 
him who was destined to ^ve them a mortal blow. Mo- 
jnachism had sprung up as the primitive truth began to dis- 
appear. Since then, monks and errors had grown up side by 
side. The man had now appeared who was to accelerate 
their ruin; but these robust champions could not abandon 
the fidd of battle without a struggle. It lasted all ^e re- 
fdurmer's life ; but in Hochstraten this combat is singularly 
personified : Hochstraten and Luth^ ; the free and courage- 
ous Christian with the impetuous slave of monkish super- 
stitions ! Hochstraten lost his temper, grew furious, 'and 
called loudly for the heretic's death It is by the stake he 

* Si Qcddor, TiTit Chzistiii, Dominui mens «( onmium. L. 0pp. Lai. 
p. 186. 

fDdJiiridieaetlmfticslimyeritoteltomuia £ooI«ii», Ub. krtiM, 
cap. 12. 

VOL.1. o 
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wished to lecure the trianq^ of Rome. '' It is bigb-tieawm 
against the Church," exclaimed he, " to aliow so horriUe a 
heretic to liye one hour longer* Let the scaffold be Instantlj 
erected for himP This murderous advice was, alasl but too 
^^tually carried out in many countries ; the voices of nu- 
merous martyrs, as in the primitive times of the Church, 
gave testimony to the truth, evoi in the midst of flames. 
But in vain were the sword and the stake invoked against 
Luther. The Angel of the Lord k^t watch continually 
around him, and preserved him. 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words, -but with 
great energy : " Oo," said he in conclusion, ''go, thou 
raving murderer, who criest for the blood of thy brethren; 
it is my earnest desire that thou fc^bearest to call me 
Christian and feuthful, and that thou continuest, on the 
contrary, to decry me as a heretic Underatuidest thou 
these things, blood-thirsty maul enemy of the truth! and if 
thy^ mad rage should hurry thee to ui^rtake anything- 
against me, take care to act with circumspection, and to 
choose thy time welL God knows what is my purpose, if 

he grant me life... My hope and my exp^^tion, G<jd 

willing, will not deceive me."* Hochstraten was silent 

A more painful attack awaited the reformer. Doctor 
Eck, the celebrated professor of Ingolstadt, the deliverer of 
Urban Regius, and Luther's friend, had received the famous 
theses. Eck was not a man to defend the abuse of indul- 
gences ; but he was a doctor of the schools and not of the 
Bible ; well versed in the l9ohob»tic writings, but not in the 
W<»*d of God. If Prierio had r^resented Rome, if Hoch- 
straten had represented the monks, Eck represented the 
sdioolmen. The schools, which for five centuries past had 
domineered over Christendom, far from giving way at the 
first blow of the reformer, rose up haughtily to crush tiie man 
who dared pour out upon them the floods of his conten^>t 
Eck and Luther, the ^ool and the Word, had more than 
one struggle ; bpt it was now that the combat began. 

Eck could not but find errors in many of Luther's 
positions. Nothing leads us to doubt the sincerity of his 
^ • L. 0pp. (Leips.) xTii. 140. 
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convictJODB, He as enthnsiastically maintained the scholastic 
opfnionSjas Luther did the declarations of the Word of God* 
We may even suppose that be felt no little pain irhen he 
found himself obliged to oppose his old Mend; it would seenij 
however^ from the manner of his attack, that passion and 
Jealousy had some share in his motives. 

He gave the name of Ohelish^ to his remarks against 
Luther's theses* Desirous at first of saving appearances, he 
did not publish hiff work j but waa satisfied with commnnieating 
it confidentially to his ordinary, the Bishop of Eichstadt. But 
the tfttfZtVJti Tverc soon extensively circulated , either tlu-ongh 
the indiscretion of the bishop or by the doctor himself, A 
copy fell into the hands of Linkj a friend of Luther and 
preacher at Nuremberg. The latter hitstened to send it to 
the reformer. Eck was a far more fonriidable adversary 
than Tetzcl, Prierio^ or Hochstraton; tbe more his work 
Burpassed theirs in learning and in subtlety, the more 
dangerous it was. He assumed a touo of compassion to- 
wards his " feeble adversary," being well aware that pity 
inflicts more harm than anger. He Insinuated that Lu therms 
propositions eirctilated the Bohemian poison^ that they sa^ 
voured of Bohemia^ and by these malicious allnsions, he drew 
upon Luther the unpopularity and hatred attached in Ger- 
many to the name of Huss and to the schismatics of his 
country. 

The malice that pervaded this treatise exasperated Lu- 
ther; hut the thonght that this blow came from an old 
friend grieved him still more. Is it then at the cost 
of his friend*s affections that he must uphold the truth? 
Luther poured out the deep sorrow of his heart in a letter 
to EgranuSj pastor at Zwickau. " In tbe Ohelisks I am styled 
a venoujous man, a Bohemian, a heretic, a seditious, in- 

Bolent, rash person I pass by the milder insults, such as 

drowsy-headed, stupid, ignorant, contemner of the sovereign 
pontiff, &c. This book is brimful of the blackest outrages* 
Yet Uc who penned them is a distinguished man, with a spirit 
full of leaniing, and a learning full of spirit; and, what causes 
me the deepest vexation, he is a man who was united to 
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me by a great and recently contracted friendship:* it is John 
Eek, doctor of diyinity, chancellor of Ingolstadt, a man ode* 
biated and iUnstrions by his writings* If I did not Imoir 
' Satan's thoughts, I should be astoniAed at, the fury which 
has led this mm to laesk off so sweet and so new a friend-* 
ship,f and that, too, ¥rithout w&ming me, without writing to 
Bie,' without saying a single word." 

But if Luther's heart was wounded, his courage was not 
east down. On the ecmtrary, he rose up inrigorated for the 
e^mtest *' B^ice, my brother," said he to Egranus, whom a 
Yiotait enemy had likewise attacked, '^ rejoice^ uid do not let 
these flying leaves affiright thee. The more my adyersaries 
giye way to ^ir fury, the frurther I advance. I leave the 
tilings tiiat itfe behind me, in ord^ that th^ may bay at 
them, and I pursue what lies before m^ that they may bay 
at them in their turn." 

Eek was senrfUe how disgraceful his conduct had been, and 
endeavoured to vindicate himself in a letter to Carlstadt. In 
it he styled Luther "their common friend," and cast all the 
blame on the BislH)p of Eichstadt^ at whose solicitation hepre- 
tended to have written his work. He said that it had not been 
his intention to puUish the Obelisks; that he would have felt 
more Tegud for ihe bonds of friendship fliat united him to 
Luther; anddemandedinconclusion,tiiatLuther,in8teadofdis- 
puting publicly with him, should turn his weapons against the 
Frankfortdivines. The professor of Ingolstadt, who had not 
learecl to s^ke the first blow, b^an to be alanned when he 
reflected on the strength of that adversary #hom he had so 
imprndenHy attad^ed. Willingly would he have eluded Ae 
strugg^; but it was too late. 

AH tiuese fine phrases did not persuade Luther, who was 
yet indined to remain silent ^' I will swallow patiently^" 
said he, " this sop, worthy of Cerberus."} But his friends 

* M quod mftgis nrit, antea mihi au^pia reoenterqae oontnota ami- 
eiiia ooi^'imctiifl. L. £pp. i. 100. 

t Qno fbrore ille amicitias reoentisdinas et jaeandisBimas solTwet 
IMd. 

t Volui tamen lmo» offiun Cerboro dignam abdcnbere patientia. Ibid. 
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Afibred from liim: they solicited, they even eonstraiiiecl 
him to answer. He therdbre replied to the Obdisk$ by hit. 
Asterisks^ opposing (as he said, playing on the words) to 
the rtist and livid hne of the Ingoldstadt doctor's Chtliiksy 
the light and dazzling brightness of the atars of heaven. In 
this work he treated his adversary with less severity than he 
had shown his previous antagonists ; hut his indignation 
pierced through his words. 

He showed that in these chaotic Oheliths there was no- 
thing from the Holy Scriptures^ nothing from the Fathers ol 
the Churchy nothing irom the eeelestastical canons ; that they 
were filled with echolnstk g1o3seSj opinions, mere opinion* 
and empty dreams ;* in a wordj the very things that Luth^ 
had attacked/ The Asterisks are full of life and animation* 
The author is indignant at the errors of hia friend'a book ; 
but he pities the mau.-}^ He professes anew the fundaiDental 
principle which he laid down in his answer to Prlerio : *^ Th« 
6upreme potitiifis a man, and may be led into error^ but 
God 13 truth, and <;annot err,"} Farther on, employing^ 
the argumentum ad hominem against the scholastic doctoXp 
he says to him, " It would be great impudence assuredly 
for any one to teach m the philosophy of Aristotle, what 
he cannot prore by the authority of that ancient autjior. — 
You grant it. — It is, a fortiori^ the most impudent of all im- 
pudence to affirm in the Church and among Cbriatians what 
Christ himself has not taught.§ Now, where is it found in 
the Bible that the treasure of Christ's merits is in the hands 
of the pope?" 

He adds farther: " As for the malicious reproach of Bo- 
hemian heresy, I bear this calumny with patience through 
love of Christ. I live in a celebrated university, in a well- 
famed city, in a respectable bisbopriCj In a powerful duchy, 

* Chmik Bch9lafitu)isfliiD&, opiniasigsim>, meraqne gomnia, Asterioi, Opp. 
L.LAt,i. 145. 

+ Indignor rei et miaerBor b^nuiuB. Ibid, p, 150, 

X Homo OEt aummus pouttfes:, falli potesL Sed vcriUa est Deittf, qui 
fttlli non potflst. Ibid, p, 15fi, 

g Longe ergo iwipadeDtiadJua omniuna temorJtas eet, aliquid in ecfltoj^ % 
nBKterOf et uiter ChriHtia^OB, quod aan doonlt Christm, Ibid. p. 15fi, 
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w&re 911 are (Hrt^Kbx, and wliere, undoubted, (»o wicked 9 
heretic would not be toteated.'' 

Luthw did not publish the AsUri$ks ;. he communicated 
th«n solely to his Mends. They, were not given to the pub- 
lic till kmg after.* 

This rupture between the two doctors of Ingoldstadt mi 
Wittemberg made a great sensation in Grermany. They had 
many friends in common, ^heurl elspecially,. who appears 
to haye been the' man by whom the two doctors had been 
connected, was alarmed. He was one of those who desired 
to see a thorough reform in the Grerman Church by means of 
Its most distinguished organs. But if, at the very outset, 
the most eminent theologians of the day should fall to blows; 
if, while Luth^ came forward withnovelties, Eck became tiie 
rqwesentatiYe pf antiqui^, what disruption might not be 
feared 1 Would not numerous^ partisans rally round each of 
&ese two chiefs, and would not two hostile camps be formed 
in the bosom of the empire ? 

SchenrL endeavoured therefore to reconcile Eck and JLu- 
ther. The latter declared his willingness to forget eyery- 
thing; that he loved the gemius, that he admired the learning 
of Doctor Eck,t and that vdiat his old friend had done had 
caused him more, pain than anger. '^ I am ready," said he 
to Scheurl, " for peace and for war : but I prefer peaoe.^ -^Pfij 
yomrself to the task ;^ grieye with us that t^e devil has thrown 
among ns this beginning of discord, and afterwards rejoice 
that Christ in his mercy -has crush^ it." About the same 
time he wrote Eck a letter full of affection :} but Eck made 
no reply ; he did not even send him any message. §, It was 
ho longer a season for reconciliation. The contest daily grew 
warmer. Eck's pride imd implacable spirit soon broloB entirely 
the last ties of that fH^idship which e^ery day grew weaker. 

* Cum pxiTfttim dederim AvteriBops meps non fit d respondendi neoMd- 
tas. L. Epp. j>. 126. 

f DQigimiu hominis ingeninm et admiraannr eraditioneiiiL L. Epp. ad 
Sohenrlam, I5th Jane 1518, toI. i. 125. 

X Quod ftd me attinet, scripd «d earn ipsam has, ut Tides, iunidssinas 
et plenas littems hoxnanitate erga eum. Ibid. 

I Nihil neqae litteranun neq[ue Terborom me partidpem feoH. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER X. 

P<>palar WritingfEk-The Lord's Prajer-Onr F«ther— Wlio art in HeaTtft 
^Hallowed be thy Nain&— Thy Kingdom come—Thy Will be done- 
Oar Daily Bread— Sramon on Repentance— Rennssion of Sins oometk 
ftom Chrii*. 

Such were the struggles that the champion of the Word of 
God had to sustain at Uie very entrance of his career. 
Bu^ these contests with the leaders of society, these academi- 
cal disputes, are of little account to the Christian. Human 
teachers imagine they have gained the noblest triumph^ iif hen 
they succeed in filling a few journals or a few drawing-rooms 
with the noise of their systems. Since it is with them a 
mere questicm of self-love or of party rather than of the 
welfare of humanity, liiey are satisfied with this worldly 
success. Their labours are accprdingly like smoke, which, 
after blinding the eyes^ passes itway, leaving no trace behind. 
They have neglected depositing the fire among the n^asses; 
they, have but skimmed the surface jof human society. 

It is not so with the Christian; he thinks not of a party, 
or of academical success, but of the salvation of souls. He 
therefore willingly neglects the brilliant contest in which he 
might engage at his ease with the champions of the world, 
and prefers the obscure labours which carry light and life to 
the cottages smd homes of the people. This was what Luther 
did, or rather, following the precept of hi^ Divine Master, 
he did thUf and left not other things undone^ At the time 
he was combating with inquisitors, university chancellors, 
and masters of the sacred palace, he endeavoured to diffuse 
sound knowledge on reUgious subjects among the multitude. 
This is the aim of maay of the popular works he published 
at)out this time, such as his Sermons on the Ten Gommandr- 
ments^ delivered two years befd^re in the church of Wittem- 
berg, and of which we have already spoken, and his Ex^ 
pUmation of the Lord's Fray^rfor simple and ignorant Lay^ 
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Who would not be pteaied to know bow Ae refonn^r 
addressed the people at this period? We will theieibre quote 
some of the eiptesnons that be put forth '^to nin tfaiongh 
tiie land," as he sajrs m the ]^face to the latter work. 

Prayer, that interior aCt <rf the hemrt, will undoubtedly 
ever be one of the points b j which a true and vital reformation 
"Win begin ; Lutiier accor^gly occupied himseV on this sub-* 
ject without delay. It is impossible to translate his energetic 
style, and the strength of that language which gr^ir, sa to 
speak, under his pen, as he v^ote; we will however make 
Ae attempt 

" When thou prayest/ said he, "let thy words be few, 
but thy thoughts and affections many^ and above all let them 
be profound. The less thou speakest the better thou prayest 
Few words and many thoughts, is christian : piany words 
and few thoughts, is heathenish. . . . . . ' 

** External and bodily prayer is that buzzing of th6 
fips, that outward babUe which h gone through without 
any attention, and which strikes the eyes and the ears of 
men ; but prayer in spirit and in tmih is the ihward desire, 
t^e motions, the sighs, which issue from the depths of the 
heart The former is the prsjer of hypocrites, and of all 
fliose who trust in themselves: the latter Is the pntyer of 
the children of GoA, who walk in his fear." 

Then passing on to the first vrords of the Lord*s Prayer, 
Our Father, he expresses himself thud : — 

*^ There is no name among all names which more inclines 
us towards God, than the name Qf Father. We should not 
feel so ihnch happiness land consolation in calling him 

our Lord, or God, or Judge By this word Father the 

bowels of the Lord are moved; for there is no voice 
more lovely or more endearing to a fether than that of his 
child. 

" Who art in heaven. — ^He wbo confesses that he has a 
Father in heaven, acknowledges himself a stranger upon 
earth. Hence there arises an ardent longing in his heart, 
Gke that of a child who dweHs far from his father's country, 
among strangers, in wretchedness and in mourning. It 
*Opp. (Leips.) Til. 10S6. 
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b'tts if he said: Alas! my Father I thou aart hi h^veif, 
and I^ tiiy nnhai^y child, am on the earth, hx from thee, m 
the midst of danger, necessity, and tribnlationi 

" Eallowed he thy nam«.— He who is passionate, envious, 
an evil-speaker, a calumniator, dishonours that name of 
irod in which he was baptized. " Putting to an impious 
use the vessel that God hath consecrated to himself, he is 
like a priest who would take the holy ciip and with it give 
drink to a sow, or gather dung...... 

" Thy kingdom come. — Those who amass Weahli, who 
build sumptuous houses, who seek all that the world can 
give, and pronounce this prayer With their lips, resemble 
large organ-pipes which peal loudly and incessantly in tilKI 
churches, without either speech, feeling, or Reason " 

Further on Luther attacks the then very popular error of 
prilgrimages : " One goes to Rome, another to St. James; 
this man builds a chapel, that one endows a religious founda- 
tion, in order to attain the kingdona of God ; but all neglect the 
essential point, which is to become His kingdom thcfmselves. 
Why goest thou beyond the seas in search of God*s king- 
dom ?...... It id in thine own heart that it should be found. 

" It is a terrible thing," continues he, "to hear this prayer 
offered up : Thy will he done I Where in the Church do we see 

this will of God performed? One bishop rises up against 

anothier bishop, one church against ariothef church. Priest»> 
monks, and nuns, quarrel, fight, and battle. In every place 
there is nought but discord. And yet each party exclaim 
that their meaning is good, their intention upright ; and 
thus to the honour and glory of God they all together per- 
form a work of the devil * ' 

" Wherefore do we say Our hread ?" continues he in ex- 
planation of the words, G^ve ns this day our daily hread. 
" Because we pray not to have the ordinary bread that pagans 
eat, and which God gives to all men, but for our hread, ours^ 
who are children of the heavenly Father. 

" And what, then, is this briead of God?— It is Jestw 
Chrift our Lord: lam the living hread which cometh dotbn 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the wor^. For this 
reason (and let us not decern ourselves), all serm<»is and 

o2 
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«n kistmotkms thai do not set Jesus Qirist- befofe ns and 
ieach OS to know him, cannot be the daily bread and the 
noonshment of oursoids....^ ^ ^ 

" To what use will such l^ead haare been prepared for 
us, if.it is not offered to us^ aud so we cuinot taste it? 

It is as if a magnificent banquet had he&a. prepared, 

and there was no <me to sarre Ae bread, to himd round the 
disheS) to pour out the wine, so that the^ guests n^t feed 
themselyes on the sight and the SQiell of the viands.. ....For 

this cause we must preach Jesus Christ alone. 

'^ But what is It, then, to knpw Jesus Christ,^ sayest thou, 
and what adyantage is derived from it?......I jeply: To 

learn and to know Jesus Christ is to understand what the 
apos^ says : Christ is made unto^ us of God, wisiomy and 
righteousness, and sanctificationj and redemption. Now dus 
you understand, if you acknowledge all your wisdom to be 
a condemnable folly, your own righteousness a cbndemnable 
iniquity, your own holiness a condemnable impurity, your 
own reden^l^on a miserable condemnation; if you feel that 
you are really before (rod and before all creatures a fool, 
a sinn^,, an impure, a condemned man, and if you show, 
not only by your words, but from the bottom of your heart, 
and by your woiks, jthat you have no consolation and no 
salvation remaining except in Jesus Christ. To believe is 
none other dian to eat thk bread from heaven." 

Thus did Luther remain faithful vto his resolutiim of 
opening the eyes of a blind people whom ^e priests were 
leading at their [Measure. His writings, circulating rapidly 
through all Germany, called up a new light, and scattered 
abundantly die seeds of truth in a soil wdl prepared for it. 
But while thinking of those who were a£Eur ofi^ he did not 
forget those who were near at hand. 

From every pidpit the Dominicans condemned tiie in- 
famous heretic Luther, the man of the people, and who, 
had he been willing, nught with a few words have aroused 
the popular waves, always disdained such triunq)hs, and 
thought only of instructing his hearers. 

j3is reputation, which extended more and more, and the 
oourage with which he raised the banner of Christ in the 
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niUkU^ easlared Ohmeh^ canied his sermom to be^ 
liflt^ied to mth ever increaaiog inter^t. Ney^r liad the 
erowd of lieareis be^ so great. Luther went straight to tiie 
mark. Om day^ haying gene into, the pulpit at Wittemberg^ 
he undertook to estahlioh the doctrine of repentance, and on 
this oooasion he ddiY:ered a«ermon which aft^wards became 
Tery celebrated, and m, whidi he had many of the foundar- 
tions M the eyangeiical dpctrinei 

He first contrasts the pardon of men with the pardon of 
Heayen* " There ar^ two Idi^ds of remission,** said he, 
'^ f^emission- of the penalty, and remission of die sin. The 
first reconciles man ext^nally with the Christiui Church* 
The sc^nd^ which is ^he heayenly indulgence, reoondles man 
to Crod.. Ji a man does not experience witlun himself that 
peace of consdenee, that joy of heart which proceeds from 
the remissicm of Qod, there, are no indulgences that can 
aid him, eyen should he purchase aU that haye eyer been 
offered upon earth." 

He continue ^jas : " They desire to do good workpi 
before their sina are forgiyen, whilst it is necessary for sin tQ 
be forgiyen before men can perform good works. It is not 
the w<»-ks that expel sin; but the &m once expelled, good 
works will follow 1* For good works must be performed 
with a joyful heiurt, with a good consdenee towards God, 
that is^ with reaiission of sins." , 

He tfa^i comes to the i»:kic4)al object of his sermon, and 
it was also the great aim of the entire Reformation. The 
Qiureh had been set in ^ j^iace of God and of his Word; 
he challenges this chum, and makes eyerything d^nd on 
iaith in the Word of God. r , 

^ The remission of the sin is in the power neither of the 
pope, nor of the bishoi^ nor of the priest, nor of any other 
man, but reposes solely on the Word of Christ, and on your 
own faith. For Christ designed not to build our consolation, 
our saiyation, on the word or on the^work of man, but 

solely 0^ himself, on His wwk and on His Word Thy 

repentance and thy works may deceiye thee, but Christ, thy 

« Nicht die Weike treiben cBe Stinde asiw; sonderE 4ie AvaMEtmg 
der Stinde that ffute Werke. L. 0pp. (L.) xtH. 162. 
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Ch)d, wiH not decdre ttne, be irtBi not Mtor, and ih« i9«ff 
iiiAll not overt^w Ms words.^ 

^ A pope (Mr a bbihop has nonme power than ^ lowfiest 
priest, as regi^ds remission of [dttB« And eten w^e there 
no priest, each Christian, eyen a woman or a d^,f can do 
the same thing. For if a sin^ Christian says to yon, 
' €k)d pftfdons sin in the imme of JesBS Christ,' and 70a 
reoeiTe this word with a fiiin faith, and as if €k>d hinttelf 
were addressing yon, yon lore abselred....... 

^ If yon do not beheTt your* sins are forgiven, yon make 
€h>d a fiar, and yon pnt more confidence in yonr own Tain 
thoughts, ^an in Gk>d and his- Word 

'^ Under the Old Testament, neither prophet, priest, ntur 
long had the power of ^roelahning remissioii of sinsr Bat 
nnder the New, each b^Tcr has this power; The Cfamdi 
is orerflowing with remission of sins 1 1 If a pions ChrbtiaB 
consoles thy conscience with the word of ihe cress, let it be 
man or wom4n^ young or old, recdve this consolation wilh 
snch faith as rather to die many deaths than to donbt 
diat it will be so before €tod,.....Bepent, do aS tiie works in 
thy power; but let the faith thou hast jn pardon through 
Jesus (^rist be in the foremost rank, imd comnumd aloi^ 
onthefieldofbattle.''§ . 

Thus spoke Luther to his astonished and enraptured 
hearers. All the scaffoldings that^impudent priests had raised 
to their profit between Ood and the soul of man, was thrown 
down^ and man was brought face to foce witt his Ood. Tho 
word of forgiveness descended pure from on high, wi&out 
passing trough a thousand corrupdng channels. In order 
that the testimony of God should be efficacious, it was no 
longeir necessary f<^ men to iset their delusive seal to it» The 
moiH)poIy of the saeordetal caste wa« aboliidied ; the Chmdi 
was ^ufloicipated^ 

* Christns deln Gott Tdrd dir nicht Itigen, nooh wanksii. L. Opp- 

(t<.)ZTfiLl^ 

fOb^sobon^iiiWabod^eiiiKmdwIre. Ifai^ 
t Alfio si^ist da dass die ganze Kirche toU tod Yevgebuig decSundfla 
ist Ibid. 
% ITiid Hanptiiaiiii im Felde blflib^ Ibid. 
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CHAPfSR XL 



I ef Us Wcad g J wn&j to 1 
Fad«ee---R«pt!iM— Th« PiM»dwM8«»Diapntolio«--.Tbft Andkfiwe 
Buoer—Brentz— Snepf— GoiiTersations wiih Lu^er— Laboon of theio 
yoang I>octon— Effects on Luther— The aged Professor— ^e tmo 
lif^t^ArnraL 

liEANWHOiB it Had become necessary f»r the ibe tiMii had been 
fighted at TVltlemberg to be kindled in oilier places. LnHt&t, 
not content witib annonilcing the Gospel truth in the place of 
Ml residence, both to &e students of ^e acad«ny «id t» 
Hk peoi^B, wiis desirous nf scattering elsewhere tiie seed of 
sonnd doctrine. In the sprkig of .151B, a general chapter of 
theAugnst^eorderwastobeheldatHeidelberg. LnthieriMii 
ranunoned to it as one of the most ^tingnii^ied men of the 
Older. His friends did all tiiey conld to dissuade Urn fimn 
nndertakmg th&i jonmey. In truth, the moi^ had ende*^ 
roared to render Luther's name odious in all the i^aces 
tbrough whidi he would have to pass. T6 insults tliey 
added menaces. It wonld» require but Ettle to excite a popular 
tumult on his journey of Which he might be the vic^m. *^ Or 
db^e,** said his friends, '< they will effect by fhiud and 8tr»» 
tagem, what theytUire not do by Tiolende.''*^ But Lather 
nerer suffered himself to be hindered in the atcdkiplishment 
of a ^ty by the fear <^ danger, however imminent ~ He 
thwef(ffe closed his ears to tiie timid obsenratlons of faif 
friends: he pmted to Him in ^riiom he Ousted, and under 
whose guardianship he was ready to undertake so foraiMabto 
a journey. Immediate^ after the festiral of Baster, he set 
out calmty on fbot,f the 18th April 1518. 

He took with him a guide na^Md-Urban, who carried his 

^little baggage, and who was to accompany him as &r as 

Wurtriburg. What thoughts must have (^wded into the 

heart of this sorant of the Lord during his joumeyl At 

•L.«n».t9e. tl»ed«rteri 
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WeifflenMi, the pastor, irhom he did not know, jn 
atdy lecogniM him m the THttemberg doctor, and gm^e 
him a heartj welcome.* At Erftirth, two other brothtfs (tf 
tiie AmgoBtine orto joined him. At Judenbadi, they M 
in with the elector's pciry cofmcillor, Degenhard Pfeffing«r, 
who entertained t^em at the inn where they had found 
him. ''I had theplea«iue,''wroteLadMrto J^MJatin, ''of 
making this rich lord a few groats poorer; yott know how I 
like on every oppottunity to levy contributions on the ridi 
for the benefit of the poor, especially if the rich are my 
frimids."f He reached Goburg, overwhelmed with fatigue. 
^ AU goes weU by God's graee," wrote, he, ''except that I 
acknowledge having sinned in undertaking tluB Jonmey on 
foot But f<^ that shi I have no need, I tliink, of theremis- 
aion of indulgences;. f<» my oontiition is perfect, and the 
satisfsction {denary. I am overcome with feUi^pe, and all 
the eonveyanqes are fulL Is not this enough, and mxan 
than enough, <^ poiance, eoirtrition, and satisfaction?" } 

The refbrmw of Oermany, unable to find room ia the 
public conveyances, and no (me being willing to give up his 
place, was coaqtelled, notwithstanding his weariness, to leave 
Gotmrg the next morning humbly on foot He reached 
Wurtiburg the second Sunday after Easter, towards evening. 
Here he sent back his guide./ . • 

In this city resided the Bishop of Bibra, who had recdved 
his theses wlQi somuch approbati<m. Luther was the beana: 
of a letter to him from the Elector of Saxony. The bishc^ 
deltefated at the (^portunity of becoming pwsonally ae- 
quamted with tins bold chamjuon of *the truth, immediately 
invited him to the episcQ|Md palace. He went and met him 
at the door, convened afiEecti<mately with him, apd olfered 
10 provide him with a guide to Heidelberg. BjatatWurti- 
burg Luther had met his two friends, the vicar-*gen^al 
Stau{ntz, and Lange, the prior of Erfurth, who had offeted 
him a place in their carriage. He ther^ore thanked Bibra 
^r his kindness; and on the morrow the three friends quitted ' 
Wurtzburg. They thus travelled together for three days, 
eonvernng with. one another. On the 21st April tb^ 

• L.l^p, 1 101. t Ibid. 104. t IbU. lOS. 
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airired^ at Hfiidelborg. Lutjier w^t and lodged at Hie 
Aognstkie coayent. 

Hie Elector of Saxpay had giyen him a letter for the 
Cmint Palatine Wolfgang, duke of Bararia. Luther re- 
paired to hifl magnificent castle, the situation of which excites, 
ey^i to this day, the admiration of stnmgers. The monk from 
the i^ains of ^ekxony had a j^eart to admire the situation ef 
Heidelberg, where the two beautiful valleys of the Rhine 
and the Neckar unite. He delivered his letter to James 
Simler, stewuti o^ the household* The latter on reading 
it observed : '' In >truth, you have here a valuable letter of 
credit-** The count-i^tine received Luther with much 
kindness, and fi^uently invited hkn to his table, td^ther 
wUhLao^andStaupitz. So friendly a reception was a source 
of great c<mfort to Luther. " We were very happy, and. 
amused one another with agreeaUe and pleasant conversa- 
tion," said he; '^ eating and drinking, examining all , the 
beauties of thd palatine palace, admiring the omaQientSi 
arms, cuirasses ; in fine, everything remarkable contained in 
this celebrated and truly regal castle." f 

But^Lutiier had anodier task to perform; He must work 
while it is ^t day. Having arrived at a university whidi 
exercised great influence over the west and south of Ger- 
many, he was there to. strike a blow that should shake the 
churches of ^se countries. He began, therefore, to write some 
theses which he purposed maintaining in a public disputation. 
Such discussions were not unusual; but Luthepfelt that this 
one, to be useful, should lay forcible hold upon men's minds. 
His disposition, besides, naturally led him to, present truth 
under a paradoxical form. The professors of the university 
would not permit the discussion to take place in their large 
theatre ; and Luther was obliged to take a hall in the Augus- 
tine convent The 26tlv April was the day appointed for the 
disputation. 

Heiddberg, at a later period, received the evangelical doc- 
trine : those who were present at the conference in the con* 
rent might have foreseen that it would one day bear fruit 

* Ihr habt bd Gott einen kSstlichen Credens. L. Epp. i. Ill, 
t Ibid. 
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Luthei^ relmtation liad attracted a large andienee; pt9^ 
fesflon, stadentSy conrtien, citisens, came in enywAk The 
following are some of the doctof's Paradoxei; for so Iw de- 
rignated his theses. Peiiiaps evm in onr days tliej woidd 
still bear this name; it would, howerer, be easy to trandate 
them into obvioiis propositions : — 

1. " TTie law of God is a salntarjr A)ctAie otlife. Nevrt*- 
thelessy it cannot aid man in attaining to righteoiuniesfir; on 
the contrary, it impedes him. 

3. ** Man's works, however fnr and good they may be, 
are, however, to all appearance, nothing but deadly sins. 

4. '* God's works, however unsightly and bad they nay 
Appear, have however an everlasting merit 

7. " Tlie works of the righteous themselves wotiM^e mortal 
sins, unless, being filled with a holy reverence for the Lsord, 
they feared that their woi:i:s might in truth be mortid shis.* 

9. " To say that works done out of Christ iure truly dead, 
but not deadly, b a dangerous forgetfcdness of the foar of GM. 

13. " Since die feU of man, free-will is but an idle word; 
and if man does all he can, he still sins mortally. 

16. ** A man who imagines to arrive at grace by doing alf 
that he is able to do, adds sin to sin, and is doubly guilty. 

18. " It is certain that man must altogether despw of 
himself in order to be made capable of receiving Qirist's 
grace. 

21. ** A theologian of the world calls evfl good, and good 
evil; but a theologian of the cross teaches alight on the 
matter. ■ , 

22. ^ The wisdom which endeavours to learn the invidble 
perfections of God in his works, pufb up, hardens, and blindti 
a man. 

23. "The law Calls forth God^s anger, kills, curses, ac- 
cuses, Ju^s, and condemns whatsoever is not in Chnstf 

24. « Yet this wisdom (§ 22) is not evil; and the law 
(§ 23) is not to be rq'ected; but the man who studies not 

* Justomiii open essent mortaUft, ins! i^o Dei tliiMFe, »b ipriimel 
Ja sl iai ot nortiUia timerentur. L. 0pp. LtA, 1 5^ 

t Lex inm Dei operator, oocidit, maledieit, ream &eit, Jadioai, dam- 
na*, 9Qieqii|d non eet ia Christo. Ibid. 
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Ibe kflowledge of God under the cicoss, ttoms to evil whatever 
k good. 

S5. ^Thatnutnisnot jitstifiedwiioperfinrBisiiMinywoikB; 
bat lie who, without works, has XBUch DaiA m Ghifst 

26. ** The law sap, Do tiiist and what it commands is 
Aever done. Qmce says, Believe in Him I and immediatel/ 
all things are doiie.* 

28. '' The lore of God finds nothing in man, but creates 
in him what he loves. Ilie love of tnan proceeds from his 
w6ll-beloved."+ 

Five doctors of divinity attacked these theses. They had 
fead them with all the astonishment that novelty excites. 
Sitch tibeology appeared very extravagant ; and yet they dis** 
cussed these points, according to Luther's own testimony, 
wi& a courtesy that inspired him with much esteem for 
tiiem, but at the same time with earnestness and discern- 
ment Luther, on his side, displajred wonderfal mildness in 
his replies, umrivalled patience in listening to the objections of 
his adversaries, and all the quickness of St.vPaul in solving the 
difficulties opposed to him. His replies were short, but foXL 
of the Word of God, and excited the admiration of his hearers. 
^ He is in aU respects Hke Erasmus," said many^ ** but'sur- 
passes him in one thing : he openly professes what Erasmus 
is content merely to insinuate.'' X 

The disputation was drawing to an end. Luther's adver* 
saries had retired with honour from the fidd; the youngest 
of them, Doctor Gewge Niger, alone continued the strug^e 
widi the powerfrd champion. Alarmed at the daring pro- 
positioiis of the^onk, and not kno^ving what fiurther argu«< 
■imts to have recourse to, he excfaiimed, with an accoit of 
bar : '' If our peasants heard such things, ttey wouM stone 
you to death !"§ At these words the whole auditory burst 
into a kmd lauglk 

* Lex dicH : Fao hoc ! et nunquam fit. Gnttis didt : Crede in hano ! 
•t jam £Acta sunt omnia. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 55. 

f Amor Dei non iuTenit, sed creat saum diligibile; amor hcMninii fit 
4Modil]«a^. Ibid. 

t Bacer, in Scnltet's Annal. Evang. R^noTat. p. 22. 

f Si nittiei hiee audirent, certe lapidibus vos obmerent et interficerent. 
L.Epp. 1.111. 
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NoTW liad an asd^Uy listened with so muib attefitioii 
to a t&eologieal discussion. The first wcMrds of the t^anner 
had aroused their miiids. Que8ti(»iB which shoMy heSom 
would hare been treated with indiffereupe, w^re now fall of 
interest On the countenances of, many of the hearts a 
looker-on might have seen reflected the new ideas which 
/tiie bold assertions of the 3axon doctor had awak^sed i& 
their minds. 

lliree young men in particular were deq)fy mot^d. One 
of them, Martin Bucer by name, was a Dominican, twenty* 
Beren years of age, who, notwithstanding the ^cjjudices <^ 
his order, appeared unwilling ^o lose one of the Aoctoi^s wovds. 
He was bom in a sn\all town of Alsacie, ami 1^ entered a 
conyent at sixteen. He soon displayed su^ capacity that 
the most enlightened monks entertained ihe highest expec- 
tations of him :* ^' He will one day be the ornsaneiM; of our 
order,'' ssud they. His superiors had sent him to Heiddb^ 
to study philosoi^y, theology, Greek, and Hebrew. At tiiat 
period Erasmus published sereral of his works, which Bmxr 
read with avidity. 

Soon appeared the earliest writings of Luther. The Alsa- 
eian student hastened to cqmpare the reformer's doctrines wi& 
die Holy Scriptures, gome misgivings as to the tru^ of 
the Popish religion arose in his mind.'i' It was thus that^ 
the light was diffused in those day«. The elector-palatine 
took particular notice of the young man. EEb strong and 
sonorous voice, his graceful manners and eloquent language, 
the fireedom with which .he attacked the vices of tjie day, 
made him a distinguished preacher. He was s^pointed 
chi4)lain to the court, and was fulfilling his functions wtoi 
liUther'fr journey to Heidelberg was annouiwed. What 
joy fbr Bueerl No o?ie repaired with greater eagerness to 
the hall of the Augustine convent. He took with hm 
paper, pens, and ink, intending to take down what the doctor 
said. But while his hand was swiftly tracing Luther's words, 

Prudentioribiis monacliis epem de se pneolaram excitaTit. Mdoh. 
Adun. Vit. Baceri, p. 2U. 

Com dootrinam in eis tnditajn cum sacris liiteiis oontiil]iMet»4B»- 
d»m in pontifioia religione suspeota habere ecopit.' Ibid. 
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the finger of Grod, in more indelible' characters, wrote on his 
heart the great truths he heard. The first gleams of the 
doctrine of grace were diffused through his soul during 
this memorable hour.* The Dominican was gained over 
to Christ 

Not far from Bucer stood John B^entz or Brentius, then 
nineteen years of age. He was the son of a magistrate in 
a city of Swabia, and at thirteen had been Entered as 
stuaent at Heiddberg. None manifested greater applica^ 
tion. He rose at midnight and began to study. This 
habit became so confirmed, that during his whole life he 
could not sleep after that hour. In later years he conse- 
crated these tranqml moments to meditation on the Scrip- 
tures. Brentz was one of the first to perceive the new 
light then dawning on Grermany. He welcomed it with a 
heart abounding in Iotc.*}- He eagerly perused Luther's 
works. But what*was his delight when he could hear the 
writer himself at Heidelberg I One of the doctor*^ propositions 
more especially startled the youthful scholar ; it was this : 
** Jhat man is not justified before God who perforpjis many 
works ; but he who, without works, has much faith in Jesus 
Christ." 

A pious woman of Heilbronn on the Neckar, wife of a 
senator of that town, named Snepf, had imitated Hannah's 
example, and consearated her first-bcnm son to the Lord, 
with a fervent desire to see him devote himself to the 
study of theology. This young man, who was bom in 
1495, pnade rapid progress in learning ; but either from taste, 
or from audition, or in compliance with his father's wishes, 
he applied to the study of jurisprudence. The pious mother 
was grieved to behold her child, her Ehrhaid, pursuing 
^another career dian that to which she had consecrated him. 
She admonished him, entreated him, prayed him continually 
to remember the vow she had made on the day of his 

* PrimMn lacem pnrioria aententisB de JnsUfioatione in sao peetote 
senfiit. Meloh. Adam. Yit. Bnceri, p. 211. 

f Ingens Dei beneficimii Intos Brentiiu agpoiit, ei grata mente am- 
^exasest. IMd. 
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birth> Overcome at lait by Ws ttother'r pCTseTcrMioe^ 
Ehrhard Sneirf gave way. Erebng he fctt snch a taste 
for hid new studies, that nothing in^ the worM could hai« 
diverted him i&*oin them. 

He was very intimate with Buicer and Brenta, and they 
were fHends until death; "for," says one of their bio- 
graphers, /' friendshipB based on the love of letters and d 
'Virtue never fail" He was present with his two fiiends at 
the Heidelberg ftscussion. The Paradoxjes and courage of the 
Wittemberg doctor gave him a new; impulse. Rejecting 
the vain opinion of human merits, he embraced the doctrine 
of the free justification of the shiner. 

The next day Bucet went to Luther. '••I had a fain&iar 
and private conversation wffli him,'* said Bucer; "a m«st 
exquisite repast, not of dainties, butrf truths that were set 
before me. To whatever objection I made, the doctor had 
a reply, and explained everjrthing with* the greatest clear- 
ness. Oh I would to God that I had time to write more Tf 
Luther himself was touched with Bucer*s sentiments. " He 
is the only brother of his order," wrote he to Spalaiin, 
**who is sincere; he is' a young mkn of great piiinnise. 
He received me with simplicity, and conversed wi& 
ttie very earnestly. He w worthy of our ^nfidence and 
love,*} 

Brentz, Snej^ and many others, excited by fiie new 
truths that begah to dawn upon iheir minds, also visited 
Luther; they ta&ed and conferred with him ; Aey beggei 
for explanations on what they did not understand* Hie 
reformer rej^ed^ Btrengthetifng his arguments by^tlw Word 
of God. Each senteiice imparted ^sh light^to theibr minds. 
A newworld was opening before them. 

After Luther's departure, these noble-^mind^ Inch begttn 
to teach at Heidelberg. ^Riey felt it 0eir duty to cimtinue 
what the man of God had begun, and not aflow th^ flame lo 

' * Crebris imierpellatioiifbixs ettm Toti q;i^od d« liato f|»o teicenJ^tA- 
l^oneret $ et » studio juris ftd fhdologbfin quasi eiimtioiis ATQoffil. 
Melcli. Ad^. Snepfll Vitli. 
t Gerdesius, Monnnmiit. Antlq., eW. ^ L. 'Bpp, t %1% ' 
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iapiEe^:w^iich tolled liglitedti^ The sehola» wOl i|«l&k, 
whfiB the teaebers are sil^t Breatz,abhoagh still ioyotmc^ 
^Xi^Uuned the GoBpel of St Matthew, at first in lids own 
room, and aft^arwaids^ when the chamber beouoe too small, 
in the theatre of philosophy^ The thaologians, flnviot» at 
the eiowd of hearers this yoimg man 4rew aronnd him, 
became imtated. Brents then took xurders, attd transferr^ 
his lectmres to the coUege.of the Canons of the Holy GHiost 
Thus the fire ahready kmdle^ np in Saipny now glowed ^ 
Heidelberg. The centres of li|^ increaseA in nmnhai; 
This p^od l^ur been denominated flie seedtime of the 
Palatinate. \ 

But it was n^ the Palatinate alone that reaped ti» 
finits of the Heidelberg diqmtation. These courageons 
iriendi of the tiruth soon became shimng li^ts in the 
Church. They aU attained to exalted stations, and took pai:t 
in many of the debates which the^ Refonnation oecasioned. 
^Stiasburg, and England a little Liter, were indebted to Buoc^ 
f»r apnrer knowledge of the truth. &iq>f first declared it aft 
ICarbnrg, then at Stuttgaid, Tubingen, and Jena. Brents^ 
after haying taught at H^delberg, continned his labours 
for a long period at Tubingen, and at Hafie in ^wabia. We 
shall meet with these three men again in the comne of our 



This disputadon carried forward Luther iumself. He hi-* - 
^ceased daily in the knowledge of the truth. '' I belong to 
those,** said he, ** who improre by. writing and by teaching 
otiievs, and pot to those who from nothing become on a 
sudden great 9ipd learned doctors." 
. He was oveijoyed at seeing with what aridity the 
studuits of the sdiools reoeired the dawnmg truA, and 
this consoled him when he found the old doctors so de^- 
rooted in thdr opinions. ^' I have the glorious hope," said 
he, '' that as Christ, when n^ted by the Jews, turned to 
the Gentiles, we shall now also behold the new theologyi 
that has hem rc|{ected by these graybeards wi^ their 
empty and &ntastical notions, welcomed by the rising 
genenUion.*'* 
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ne chapter being ended, Xutber thongiit of Fetaming 
to linttemberg. The eoont-palatine gave hun a letter 
Ibr tiie elector, dated Ist pf May, hi which h» said ** that 
Lndier had diown so mnph skill in the dispatati<ni, as 
greatly to cMitribnte to. the rmiown of the nmyersii^ of 
Wittemb^." He was not allowed to retnm <a toot* 
The Noremborg Angnstines conducted him as £Eur as 
Wurtzbnrg, from whence he proceeded to Erftirth with * 
the friars from that city. As soon as he anrired he 
rqNored to the house of his old teacher, Jodocns. The 
aged professor, mnch griered and scandalised at the path 
his disciple had taken, was in the habit of placing before 
all Ludier's propositions a iheta, tb» letter employed by tiie 
Greeks to denote condenmation.f He had written to the 
yonng doctor in terms of rqiroadi, aaad the latter desired 
to TCj^y in person to these letters. Not having been 
adnutted, he wrote to Jodocns : /^ All the muversity, with 
the excepticm of one licentiate, tiikk as I do. More tiian 
this ; the jwince, ibfi bishop, many other prelates, and all 
onr most enlightened citizens,^ declare with one voice, that 
np to the present time they had neither known nor understood 
Jesus Christ and his Grospel X am ready to rec^e your 
corrections ; and although they should be severe, they wffl 
appear to me very gentle. Open your heart, tiierefore, wltii- 
out fear; unburden your anger. I will not and I cannot 
be vexed with you. God and my conscience are my 
witnesses r I 

The old doctor was moved by these expressions of his 
former pupiL He was wiUhig to try if there ^rere no means 
of removing the damnatory theta. They conversed on 
the matter, Imt the result was imfavourable. ^'I mside 
him understand at least,** said Luther, '^ that all their setk- 
tences were like tiiat beast which is said to devour itself. But 
talking to a deaf man is labour in vain, lliese doctors 

* Veni anf«Bi ourru, qui l»n>m padester. L. Epp. !. 110. 

fOmnibosplacitismeis nigrum tbetaprsefiisit^ Ibid. 111. TheGhreokB 
used t6 place the initial letter of the word 5«f»r«#, death, opposite the 
lUuneB of criminala condemned to die. 

4: Ibid. 
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obBtinately ding to their petty diilinctioiffl, although they'^ 
confess there is nothing to confirm them but the light of 
natnral reason, as they call it — a 9ark chaos tmly to us who 
preach no other light than Jesus Christ, the true and only 
Ughe* 

liUther quitted Erfurth in the carriage belonging to the 
conyent, which took him to Eisleben. From thence, the 
Augustinesof tiie place, pvoud of a doctor who had shed such 
glory on their order and on their city, his natire place, con- 
veyed him to Wittemberg with their own horses and at 
their own expense. Erery one desired to bestow some mark 
of affection and esteem on this extraordinary man, whose 
fame was constantly increasing. 

He itrriyed on the Saturday after Ascension day. The 
journey had done him good, and his friends thought him 
improTcd in appearance and stronger than before his de- 
parture.-i- They were delighted at all he had to tell them. 
Luther rested some time after the fatigues of his journey and 
his dispute at Heidelberg ; but this rest was only a preparar- 
tion for severer toils. 

* Nisi dictamine rationis natimliB, qaod apad no8 id^n est, ^od 
ohfttn ienebratnm,' qui non pnedioamus aliam luoem, qnam CSiristmn 
Jttmm liUMm Teram el solam. L. £pp. L 111. 

i* Ite ni noniiTillis Tidev &otiu habitior et oorpolenlior* Ibid. 
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Ml laOASm, MAT TO PIWIMIMB 1618. 

CHAPTER I. 

Hie AasoliitioiuH-Itepentmnoe— Pftptoy— Leo X.— Luther to hie BiaiMp 
" —Luther to the Pope— Luther to Ae yioai;-cidtel— Rotenk to tto 
, Eleetor— SifBOB m jExeoOTnaieation— InflBfuwe and Stnogth if 
Lvthar. - 

Tbxitb at last had nused her. head in the midst of 
Christendom. Tietorious over tiie inferior ministers o# the 
papaej, she was now to enter upon a stmg^e wi&its dikf 
Sn person.- We are about to contemplate Luther contend- 
ing with Rome. 

It was after his retmn from Heidelberg that hd took this 
bold step. His early theses on die indulgences had been mis- 
understood. He deteitmned to expli^ their meaning with 
greater clearness. From the clamours that a blind hatred 
extorted from his enemies, he had learnt how important it 
.was to win over the most enlightened part, of the nation to 
the truth : he therefore resolyed to appeal to its judgment, 
by Setting forth the bases on which his new convictions wen 
founded. It was requisite at once to challenge the decision 
of Rome : he did not hesitate to send his explanations thither. 
While he presented them with one hand to the enlightened, 
and impartial readers of his nation, with the other he laid 
them before the throne of the sovereign pontiffl 

These explanations of his theses, which he styled BesoU^ 
tiansj^ were written in a very moderate tone. Luther en- 
deavoured to soften down the passages tiiat had occasiimed 

• Loth. 0pp. (Leips.) xriL »118. 
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tiM greatest irritation, and thns gay^ proof of geoniiie hu- 
mility. But at the same dme he showed himself to he un«- 
shaken in his oonyictions, and courageously defended all the 
propositions which truth obliged him to maintaki. B^ 
repeated once mcMre, that eyery truly penitent Christian pos- 
sesses remission of sins without papal indulgences ; that the 
pope, like- the meanest priest, can do no more than simply 
dediure what Ood has akeady pardoned ; that the treasury 
of the merits of the saints, administered by the p(^, wm 
a pure chimera, and that the Hply Scriptures were ^ sole 
rule of faith. But let us hear Us own statement on some 
of thede points. 

He begins by establishing the nature of real repentance, 
and contrasts that act of God which regenemtes man with 
the mummeries ef the Church of Borne. " The Greek word 
fiiravoarij^ said he, ^'signifies, put on a new spirit, a newmind, 
take a new nature, so that ceasing to be earthly, you may bo- 
come heavenly Christ is a teacher of the spirit and not of 

the letter, and his words are spirit and life. He teaches there- 
fore a repentance in spirit and in truth, and not those out- 
ward penances that can be performed by the proudest sin- 
ners without liumiliation ; he wills a repentance that can be 
elfected in every situation of life, — ^under the kingly puri^^ 
tmder the priest's cassock, under the jHrince's hat,-^^ the 
mnbt of those pon^s of Babylon where a Daoiel Hved, as 
well as under the monk's frock and the beggar's rags."* 

Further on we meet with this bold language : '' I care not 
for what pleases or displeases the pope. He is a man Mke 
odier men. There have been many popes who loved not 
only cRors and vices, but stSl more extra(»rdinary things. 
I listen to the p<^ as pope, that is to say, when he speaks 
in ibe canons, according to the canons, or when he decrees 
some article in conjunction with a council, but not when 
ke speaks after his own ideas. Were I to do otherwise 
ought I not to say with those who know not Christ, that 
Hbt horrible massacres of Christians by which Julius IL 
was stamed, were the good deeds of a gentie shepherd 
towards ClmsA's flock ?f 

"C^teiniflisiii. tl3Mli96. 
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^ I eaimot help irondeiiiig,* ccmtiniies Lutber, ^ at the 
simplicity of those who hare asserted that the two 8w<»dB 
of the Gospel represent, one the sfHritual, the other the 
secular power. Yes I the pope wields a sword of iron ; it is 
thus he exhibits himsdf to Christendom, not as a tender 
filler, bnt as a formidable tyrant Alas ! an angry Ood has 
given us the sword we longed for, and taken away that which 
we despised, in no part of the w(Nid have there.been more 

terrible wars than among Christians Why did not that 

acute mind whidi diseorered this fine commentary, interpret 
in die same subtle mannsr the history of the two keys 
intrusted to St Peter, ahd lay it down as a docteine of the 
Church, that one key serves to open the treasures , of heavep, 
the other the treasures of the earth ?"* 

^ It is impossible,** says Luther in another place, '^ for a 
man to be a Christian without having Christ; and if he has 
Christ, he possesses at the same time all that belongs to 
Christ What gives peace to our consciences is this — by 
faith our sins are no longer ours, but Ohruit's, on whom 
God has laid them all; and, on the other hand, aU. Christ's 
righteousness belongs to us, to whom God has given it 
Christ lays his hand on us, and we are healed. He eastr 
his mande over us, and we are sheltered; for he is the 
glorious Saviour, blessed for cvOTmore.''f 

With such views of tl^ ridies of salvaUon by Jesus 
Christ, diere was no longer any need of indulgences. 

While Luther attacks the papacy, he speaks honourably 
of Leo X. ^ Hie times in which we live are so evil," said 
he, "that even the most exalted individuals have no power 
to help the Church. We have at {nreseat a very good pq>e 
in Leo X. His sincerity, his learning, inspire us widi joy. 
But what can be done by^this one man, amiable and gracious 
as he is? He was worthy of being ip^p^ in better days. 
In our age we deserve none but such men as Julius IL umL 
Alexander VL'* 

He then comes to die pdntt "I will say what I mean, 
boldly and brieiy : the Church needs a retonadon. And 
this cannot be the work either of a single man, as the pope, 
* niids 80. t ThibM 87; 
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(NT (rf many meiii as the cardmals and councils ; but it must 
be that of the ^hole w<Nrld, or rather it is a work that 
belongs to Gk>d alone. As for the time in which such a re- 
formatipn should begin, he alone knorws who has created 

an time The dike is broken, and it is no longer in 

our power to restrain the impetuous and overwhelming 
billows." 

This is a sample of the declarations and ideas which 
Luther addressed to his enlightened fdlow-countrymen« 
The festiral of Whitsuntide was approaching ; and at the 
same period in which the apostles gave to the risen Sayiour 
the first testimony of their &ith, Luther, the new apostle, 
published this spirit-stirring book, in which he ardently called 
for a resunrection of the Church. On Saturday, 22d May 
1518, the eve of Pentecost, he sent the work to his ordinary 
the hiBhoip of Brandenburg with the foUowmg letter : — 

'^ Most worthy Father in God I It is now some time since 
a new and unheard-of doctrine touching the apostolic indul- 
gences began to make a noise in this country; the learned 
and the ignorant were troubled by it ; and many persons, 
some known, some personally unknown to me, begged me 
to declare by sermon or by writing what I thought of the 
novelty, I will not say the impi^enee, of this doctrine. 
At first I was silent and kept in the background. But 
at last things came to such a pass, that the pope's holiness 
was compromised^ 

" What could I do? I thought it my duty neidier to 
approve nor condemn these doctrines, but to originate a 
discussion on this important subject, until the holy Qinrch 
should dedde. 

^f As no one accepted the challenge I had given to the 
whole world, and since my theses have been considered, not as 
matters for discussion, but a» positive assertions,* I find 
myself compelled to publish an explanation of them. Con- 
descend therefore to receive these trifles,f which I preset 
to you, most mercifid bishop. And that ali the worid 
may see that I do not act presumptuously, I entreat your 

* Non nt di^tttftbilift led asaerU aodpeNntiir. L. Ej^ i. 114 
flneptiftfl. 
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ft Temnce ta take pen and ink, and blot out, or eyen t|u60w 
lata the fire and bum, anything that may oflfend jon* 
I know Uiat Jesus Christ needs neither my labours noc 
my senrioes, and that hd will know how ta proclaim his 
glad tidings to the Church without my aid. Not that the 
bulls and die threats of my enemies alarm me; quite 
the contrary. If they were not so impudent, so shamelesS| 
no one dioukl hear of me ; I would hide myself in a comer, 
aiul there study alone for my own good. If this aflGur is 
not Qod's, it certainly shall no logger be mine or aiyr other 
man's, but a thing of nought Let the hpnour and the 
glory be his to whom alone they bdongT 

Luther wm still filled with respect for the head of the 
Church. He supposed Leo to be a just inan and a sinc^e 
lorer of the trath. He reserved, therefore, to write to hip. 
A weelcLt^ter, on Trinity Sunday, 30th May 1518, I^e penned 
a letter, of which we give a few specimens. 
. '* To the most Uessed Father Lck) X. sovereign bishop, 
ICartin Luther, an Augustine friar, wishes eternal sidva- 
tioa. . 

'^ I un informed, most holy Father, that wicked reports 
ace in circulation about me, and that my name is in 
bad^ odour with your holiness. I am called a heretic, 
apostate) trait^, and a thousand other insulting names. 
What I see fills me with surprise, what I leam fills me with 
alarm. But the only foundation of my tranquillity re* 
mains, — a pure and peaceful coi^cience. Deign to listen 
to me, most holy FaUier, — ^to me who am but a child and 
unkfmed^'' 

After relating the origin of the whole matter, Luther thus 
c(mtinues: — 

" In |dl the taverns nothing was heard but complaints 
against the avarice of the priests, and attacks a^nst the 
power of the keys and of the sovereign bishop* Of this the 
ifj^ol^ of Germany is a witness. When Iwas informed of these 
things, my seal was arpused for the glory of Christ, as it 
i^[)peared to me; or, if another ex^anation be sought, my 
young and warm blood was inflamed. 

^' I forewarned several princes of the Church; but atome 
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Iftogli^d at me, and otliars turned a deaf ear. The tenror c^ 
your name seemed to restrain eyerjr one. I then pnWshed 
mj disputation. 

** And behold; most holy Father, the conflagration that la 
reported to have set the whole world on fire* 

" Now what shall I do ? I cannot retract, and I see that this 
publication draws dovvn upon me an inconceivable hatred 
from every side. I have no wish to appear before the 
world; for I have no leamin^j no genius, and am far too 
little for such g:re at matters ; above all, in this illustrious a;^^ 
in which Cicero himself, were he living, would be compelled 
to hide himadf in some dark comer,* 

^' But in order to quiet my advcrBarics, and to reply to 
the solicitations of many friends, there publish my thoughts. 
I publish them J holy Father, that I may be in greater safety 
under the shadow of your wings. All those who desire it 
will thus understand with whtit simplicity of heart I have 
called upon the ecclesiastical autbority to instruct mc^ and 
what respect I have shown to the power of the keyH.-|- If 
I bad not behaved with propriety, it would have been im- 
possible for the most sercoc lord Frederick, duke and 
elector of Saxony, who shines among the friends of the 
apostolic and christian truth, to have ever endured in 
his university of Wittemberg a man so dangerous as I am 
asserted to be, 

" For this reason, most holy Father, I fall at the feet of 
your holiness, and submit myself to you, with all that I have 
and with all that I am* Destroy my cause, or espouse it : 
declare me right or vm)ng ; take away my life or restore it, 
as you please^ I shall acknowledge your voice as the voice 
of JeauB Christ, who presides and speaks through you. If T 
have merited death, I shall not refuse to die; J the earth 



* Lnthor ^da \ bat neowsity 00(mpel« tab to c&ok^e like « gpoee among 
swajia. Sod cog]t necesBitu me ftnserem BtrepfTe int«r <)lorflB. L. Epp. 

f Quam p!ire stmpUcitorqae eeoleaiostSflwn poteflta-tetn ei rwTereatiajn 
darium qumflZeHm ot colueHm. Ibid. 

t (InazA, beAtieBitna Pster^ proatnitum tob pctiibas tam bemtjtudini< 
CfWtrOt oam omnibua quso smu «t hAb«o i viTifio*, oQcid« j ¥oc*, Ttroea i 
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i$ the UhXb, and «11 that h tbeieia. May He be piaiaed 
thtengli idl eternity! Amea. Maj he uphold you iox eyerl 
AinoB. 

'< Wiitten the day of the Holy Trinity, in the year 1518. 
'' Mamtih Lutheb, Attgufltine Friar.'' 

What humility and truth in Luther's fear, or rather in the 
AYOwal he makes that hia warm yonng Uood was perhaps 
too hastily inflamedl In thiswe behold the sino^ty of a 
man who, presuming not on. himself, dreads the influoice ci 
his passions in the.veiy acts most in conibrmity wHh the 
Word id Qtod. This language is widdy different from 
that of a proud Oematic. We behold in Lather an earnest 
•desire to gun over Leo to the cause of truth, to prevent all 
schism, and ta cause die Reformation, the necessity of Fhi(^ 
he^ IHt>claims, to proceed from the head of the church. As- 
suredly it is not he who should be accused of destni^ring 
^hat unity in the Western Church whidi so many peisons of 
all parties have since regsetted.. He sacrificed everything to 
maintain it ; — every^ing except the truth. It was not he, it 
was his adversaries} who, by refusing to acknowledge the 
iulness and sufficiency of the salvaticm wrought by Jesus 
Christ, tent our Saviour's vesture, even at the foot of the 
4Bro«L 

After writing this letter, and on the very same day, 
Luther wrote to his friend Stau]ntj5, vicar-genaral of his 
Older. It was l^ his instrumentalily that he desired the 
Solution and letter should reach Leo. 

'^ I beg of you," says he, '' to accept with kindness these 
triies* that I send you, and to forward thent to the excelr^ 
Imt Pqie Leo X. Not that I desire by this to draw you 
into the peril in whidi I am involved ; I am detennined to 
encounter the danger alone. Jesus Cluist will see if what I 
have said proceeds from Him or from me — Jesus Christy 
without whose will the pope's tongue cannot move, and the 
hearts of kings cannot decide. 

Approbft, reproba, at |»Uoaerit. Toeen tiiain» tooobi Gfaritti tn te pn»- 
flidmtis et loqaentia sgnoBoun. Si morfceiii menii, mori non xeooMbow 

* His SdatiMia. 
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'^: As to tiiose vHbo threaten me, I reply^ in tb» wrnds of 
Renchlin : ' He who is poor has nothing to fear, since he 
has nothing to iosc/ * I Iiavc neither proijcrty nor mariey, 
and I do not desire any. If formerly I posscsa^d any liononr, 
any reputation^ let Him who has begriD to deprive me of 
tbem complete his task. All that is left to me is a wretched 
body, weakened by many trials. Should tliey kill me by 
stratagem or by iorce^ to God be the glory I Tliey will tbus^ 
perhaps^ shorten my life by an hour or two* It ia enough 
for me that I have a precious Redeemer, a powerful High 
Priest^ Jesus Christ my Lord, As long as I live will I 
praise him- If another will not unite with me in these 
praises^ what is that to me ?'* 

In these words we read Luther*s inmost heart, 

TVhile he was thus looking' with c<m6dence towards 
Rome, Rome aheady cnTcrtaincd thoughts of rengeanoe 
against him. As eariy as the 3d of April, Cardinal Raphael 
of Rovera had written to the Elector Frederick, in the pope's 
name, intimating that his ortiiodoiy was suspected, and 
<:aut]oning him against protecting Luther, " Cardinal 
Raphael," said the latter^ " would have had great pleasure in 
fleeing me burnt by Frederick/'^ Thus was Rome hegin- 
ning to sharpen her weapons against Lnther. It was 
through his protector^s mind that she resolved to aim the 
first blow. If she succeeded in destroying that shelter under 
which the monk of Wittembeif was reposing, he would be- 
come an easy prey to her< 

The Gennan princes were very tenacious of their reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy* The slightest suspicion of heresy filled 
them with alarm. The court of Rome had skilfully taken 
advantage of this disposition. Frederick, moreoverj had al- 
ways been attached to the religion of his forefathers, and 
hence Raphael's letter made a deep impression on his mind- 
But it was a rule with the elector never to act precipitately. 
He knew that truth was not always on the side of the 
BtrongeBtn The disputes between the empire and Rome had 
taught him to mistruBt the interested views of that court 

* Qoi paupar ent nihil timet, mhil pot«^ perdere, L. £pp L llflL 
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HebadfiMoid ootiint la be a dviitbii priode, ft His not 
ndtemaiy to be the pc^'s slaye^ 

^ He was not eae ^ thoee pvofoae perMMK," said Mekme- 
thoo, .^ ^o <»der all dianger to be arrested at tbekr yery 
•OBBnenceoMnt* Frederick submitted Uhnself to God* Qs 
tai^Mfy perused the writmgs that ai^wared, and did not 
aUow that to be ckrtroyed which be bdieved to be trae.*^*!- 
It was not firom want of power; for, bendes being sovoeign 
In his own states, he eniji^ed in the emiure a respect very little 
inferior to that which was paid to the empeEror himselfL 

It is probable that Lather guied sooie mftMioatkA of 
liOs letter of Gaidntfil Bi^^iael's, tranomtted to the dbetor 
cm the 7th Jvfy. Peihaps, it was the prospect joCescmmmr- 
nication whidi this Bomaii oissiTe seemed to £Mebode, that 
indaeed him to enter the pulpit of TVittemb^rg on the 15ih 
of the same month, and to defiyer a sermon on that su^jecty 
whidi made a deep impressioou He drew a djb^ttction Jt)e- 
tween external and intenud excomnranication ; tte ibtmer 
OKdnding only foxn the services of the Qinrdi^ the latter 
ieom conmranioa with God« ^Noone^'' said he, /* can ie-> 
ecmeile the fiiUen sioner with Qod, except the. Cter^I One. 
No one can sqMurate man from Grod, exeept man lumself by 
his own sins. Blessed is he who dies imderanoi^Kiirt exc^n-* 
KnakadoB I While he^afiers a grievon? pmishment at the 
hands of men t)r rig^iteousness* aake, he receires ttom. the 
hand of God the croim of ^vertastii]^ happiness." 

Some of the bearers loadly conuinended this bdd ka- 
gnage ; others were stiiB more exasperated bj it. 

But Luther no kmger stood alooe; wnd althon^ his 
fidth required no oth^.si^iport than that of Qod, a {^laM^nx 
which defended him i^gaiast his enemies. had grown jap 
around him. The Qerman people bad heard the r<»ce oi 
tibe refcfmer. From his sermons apd writings issued those 
§tak^ of light which aroused and iDiMnined ins „contempor 
raries. The energy of his faiUi poured i(aih iniorrents of fire 
on their frozen hearts. The life that Crod had placed in this 

* Nee prolkna jadicia seqaens qase tenera initiik omnium mntatieniiin 
•tlenimeeppiimijiikflBl. MeL Vit. lAth. v 

-f Deo oeewt, et e» <ga» rera esse judioaTii, daleri non reluil. Ibi^. 
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tttraordinary mind oomnmniented itself to the AmA hoif of 
the Ghimsh. Ghriisteiidom^ motionless for 00 many c«i-- 
tones, became anknated with religions entfansiasm. Hie 
peak's attachment to the Romish superstitions diminished 
day by day; there were alw&ys fewer hands that offered 
•money to purchase fbrgiyeness ;* and at the same tune 
Luther*^ reputation continued to increase. The peo;^ 
turned towards Mm, and saluted him with li»ye and respect, 
as the intrepid defendfer of truth and Ubcrty.f Undoubt- 
edly, all men did not see the depth of the doctrines he pro^ 
claimed. For the greater jiumber it was sufficient to know 
tiiat he stood up against the pope, and that the dominion oi 
tiie priests and monks was shaken by the might of lu» 
word. In their eyes, Luther's attack was Ifte those beacon 
fires kindled on the mountains, which announce to a whole 
nation that the time to burst their chains has arrived* 
The reformer was not aware of what he had done, until the 
noble-minded portion of the nation had abready hailed him 
as their leader. But for a great number also, Luther's coming 
was soniething more than this." The Word of God, which 
he so. skilfully wielded, pierced their hearts like a two-edged 
sword. In many bosoms was kmdled an earnest desire of 
obtaining the assurance of pardon and eternal hie. Since 
tiie pranitiTe ages, the Church had never witnessed sud» 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. If die elo- 
quence of Peter the Hermit and of St Bernard had m- 
spired the people of the Middle Ages to assume a perishable 
eross, the eloqudice of Luther prevailed on those of ins day 
to take up the real cross,— the truth whMi saves, llie scaf- 
folcBng which dien encumbered the Church had stifled everf^ 
tiling; the form had destroyed Ae life. Hie powerful lanp 
guage given to tiiis man ^fihsed a quickening breath over the 
soil of Christen^m. At the fiirst <Hitbnist, Ludier's writings 
had carried away believers and unbelievers al^ : the un» 
believers, because ^e positive doetrines that were afterwardi * 
to be settled had not been as yet fufly developed^ the believers^ 

* BuesoebMit ouuias brgentiiim. CochloBOfl, 7. 
f Lathero aatem contra angebatnr anetoritas, fkror, fidei, e^istioiA* 
fio,fMm: ^0dtaiiiKber«eerqu6Tide|«CiirT«ri(atisaSMrt4c. Wd. ' 

p2 
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keoMise th«fe genu were found in tliat luriag biik iMUk 
hb writlnff piocUimed with so mmch pow<». Aenerdiiigly, 
Ae infliMiioe of these writu^pi was immeoie; they filled iiiaa 
instant Germai^ and the world. £yerywh«» prevailefi a 
secret ceiiTiction that men were abont to witness, not the 
estaUishmentvof a sect, bnt a new birth ai tibe Church and« 
of sodetj. Those who w^e then bom of the breath of the 
Holy G^t rallied around him who was its organ. Chris- 
tendom was divided into two parties : the one cont^ided 
with the spirit against the form, and the other with the form 
i^^^ainst the spirit On the side of the form were, it is true, 
all the ai^)eitfances of strength and grandeur ; on the.side ai 
the spirit were helplessness and insignificance. But f<»m,Toid 
of sptfit, is but a foeUe body, which the first breath of wind 
may throw down. Its ai^iMurent power soryes but to excite 
hostility and to {neciiHtate itsHestructum. Thus, the simple 
Wwi of truth had raised a powerful army for Luther. 



CHAPTER IL 

1H«t at AvfCitog— The Empeiw to the Pope^The Elector to B oy e ia ■ 
Lsthor *ai|mBiOBed to Bone— Luther's PeMo— Interoeaaioa of tbt 
UniTenity— Pftpftl Brief— Lather's Lidignation— The Pope to tiie 
Elector. 

This army was Tery necessary, for the nobles began to be 
alarmed, and the empire and ih» Church ware already unit- 
ing their power to get*rid of tiiis trouUesome numk. If a 
strong and courageous prince had th^ filled the imperial 
throne, he might haye taken adyantage of this reUgious agi- 
tation, and in rdiance upcm ^e Word of God and upon the 
nation, hare gi^en a fresh impulse to the ancient opposition 
agiunst the papacy. But HatimiUan wartoo old, and he bad 
detamuned besides onmakingeTery sacrifice in ordet to attua 
the great object of his life, the aggrandizement <^ his house, 
and coi^equently the elevation of his grandson. The emperor 
was at that tine holduig an knperial diet at Augsburg. Six 
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oheton had gene^diiti^ m persoii at his summmui* All 
tl^ Germanic statoa were ih&ce repred^ted. The kiiiga 
of France, Hungary/ and Poland had sent their ambaasan 
dors. These princes and envoys displayed great magni-^ 
ficence. The Turkish war was (me of the causes for which 
the dicA had been assembled. The legate of Leo X. earnestly 
vrged the meeting on this point. The states, learning wisdom 
frmn the bad use that had formeriy been made of Uieir con«- 
tributions, and wisely counselled by the £lectpr Frederick, 
were satLBfied wi& declaring^ they would reflect on the 
matter, and at the same time produced fresh c<Hnplaint8 
i^ainst Rome. A Latin discourse, published during the 
diet, boldly pointed out the real danger to the (rermaa 
princes. " You desire to put the Turic to flight," said the 
author. ^' This is well ; but I am very much afraid that you 
are mistak^i in the person. You should look for him in 
Jtaly, and not in Asia.*** 

Another affair of no less iniportance was to occupy the diet. 
, Maximilian desired to have his grandson Charles, already 
king d' Spain and Naples, proclaimed king of the Romans, 
and his^ successor in the imperial dignity. The pope knew 
his own interests too well to desire to see the inq)mal throne 
fiHed by a prince whose power in Italy might be dangerouB 
to himself. The emperor imagined he had akeady won over 
most of the electors and of the states ; but he met with a 
rigorous resistance from Frederick. All solicitations proved 
nnayailing; in vain did the ministers and the best friends 
of the elector unite their ^treaties to those oi the emperor ; 
he was immoyable, and showed on tMs occasion (as it has 
been remarked) that he had firmness of mind not to swerve 
from a resolution whidi he had (moe acknowledged to be just 
The emperor's design foiled. . 

Henceforward this prince sought to gain the good-will of 
the pope, in order to render him fovourable to his plans; 
and, to give a more strikmg proof of his attachment, he 
wrote to him as follows, <m the 5^ August: '' Most holy 
Father, we have learnt these few days since that a friar of 
the Augustine order, najtned Martin Luther, has presumed 
• SohrtSk, K. GeMh. D. d. R. i. 156. 
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W mai^ain oertam propondoAs en Oe ttaffeof i^hi^ 
s matter that cUflfrieafleB ns tbe m&m beesasQ tUa friar hat 
feond maoy ptoteetors, among wh<»ii a^ ptraaiM of exalted 
station.* if your holiness, and t)ie Terf reveiesd fatii«ra 
of the Chtffdi (t. «• the cardinals) do not soon elert your 
asihoEity to pot an end to these scandals, these ^lenneiowi 
leachefB will not only seduce the simple people, bnt they 
will inyolve gf^t princes in thdr destmetion* We will take 
caie that idiafeTer yonr holiness may decfee in this matter 
for the gl^ <tf God Almighty shall he enforced thionghoiil 
the whole emyire*'^ 

This letter most hare, been written immediate^ after some 
warn cKsenssion between Maximilii^t and Frederick* Ob 
the same day, the elector wrote to Baj^ael of Boyera. He 
had learnt, no doubt, that the enq^ercnr was writing to the 
Boman pontiff; and to parry the Mow, he pnt hiouelf in com^ 
mnnication with Rome. 

" I shall never have any other desire,'^ says he, '^ than to 
Aow my submission to the uniyersal QhordL 

^ Accordingly, I haye never defended either the writings 
er the sermons of IkM^tor Martin Luther. J leain, besides^ 
Aat he has always ofifered to appear, uiider a safe-ctnidiicjt^ 
before impartial, learned, and diristian judges, in order, to 
defend his doctrine, and to submit, in case he cdiould be 
convicted of error by the Scriptures themselves.^f 

Leo X., who up to this time had let the busiiies9 f<^w its 
natural course, aroused by the clamours of the theologiaDa 
and monks, n<»ninated an ecclesiastical comoiission at Rome 
empowered to try Luther, and in which Sylvestef Priado,'the 
reformer's great ^lemy, was at^nee accuser and|udge. The 
caae was so<m prepared, aind Hie court summoned Luther to^ 
appear before it in person Within sixty days. 

Luther was tranquilly awaiting at Wittemberg the good 
effects that he imagined his submissive lelter to die pqie 
would produce, when on Ae 7 th August, two days wdy 
after the letters of Maximilian and of Frederick were sent 

* Defensores et patronos etiam potentes quoe dictm frater ooDBeeniiif 
m- lUyiuad ad ab. 1516. 
+ L.Opp.(L.)xritiaPt 
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ofl^ te fecdved the summotis of Hhe Roman tribmial. ^ At 
tiie tery^ moment I was expecting a Messing," said he, ^'I 
saw the thunderbolt fall upon me. I was the lamb that 
troubled the water the wolf was drinking. Tetzel escap^ 
and I was to permit myself to be devoured;'^ 

TMb summons caused general alarm in Wittemberg* fbr 
whatever course Luther might take he could not escape danger^ 
If he went to Rome, he wotdd there become the victim of his 
^lemies. If he reiiised to appear, he would be condemned for 
contumacy, as was usual, without the power of escaping { 
for it was known that the legate had received orders to do 
everything he coidd to exasperate the emperor and the Ger- 
man princes against the doctor, fiis iHends were filled with 
eonstemation. Shall the preacher of truth risk his life in 
that great city drunk with the hlooct^f the saints and of ^ 
martyrs of Jesus f Shall a head be raised in the midst of 
enslaved Christendom, only to fsM? Shall this man also be 
struck down — ^this man Ifhom God appears to have formed 
to withstand a power that hitherto nothing bad been able to 
resist? Luther himself saw that no one could save him 
but the elector; yet he would rather die than compromise 
his prince. At last his firiends agreed on an expedient that 
would not endanger Frederick. Det hinr refuse Luther a 
sa^B-conduct, lind then the reformer would have a legiHmate 
excuse for not appearing at Rome. 

On the 8th August, Luther wrote to Spaladn begging 
him to employ his influence with the elector to have his 
cause heard in Germany. '' See what snares they are laying 
for me,** wrote he also to Staupitz, " and how I am sur- 
rounded with thorns. But €hrist lives and reigns, the same 
yecftarday, to-day, and for ev^. My conscience assures me 
that I have4>een teaching the truth, although it appears stfll 
more odious because I teach it The Church is ihe womb 
of Rebecca. The children must struggle together, even to 
Ae risk of the mother's Bfe.* As for the rest, pray the 
LcMTd that I feel not too much joy in this trial May God 
Hot lay this sin to their chai^e.^ 



* CTt«nu Rebeeen ert : p«milo»!ii eo coHidineeisw eit»«Ciam vmp» 
ad pccionlnai aateif. L. Epp. L 188. 
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LodMi's frmds did not con&ie themadyes to OMisdli^ 
turns and comidaiiiti. Spalatia wxote, on the piyrt of the 
elector, to Beiiii«r the emperor's aeeretary : ^^ Doctor Mar- 
ikk Ladior wittingljr cfmaente to be judged by aU the um- 
rersities of Oeraumy, eze^ Ldpek, Erfurth, a^d Frank*^ 
foft^n-tbe^Oder, which have shown themsdves partiaL 
It is impossible Uff him to a{^)ear at R<nne & perBon."* 

The oniYodty of Wittemborg wrote a letter of interees* 
MOn to the pope: ''The wesikness of his frame," diey said, 
peaking of Lojther, " and the dangers of the jonrnej) rendtt 
it difficult and even impossible for him to oliej the <ader of 
jonr holiness. His c&itress and his prayers indine ns to 
sympathise iHth him. We therefore entreat you, mosi 
|ioly Father, as obedi^t children, to look nppn him as a 
man who has neyer been tainted with doctrines opposed to 
the tenets of the R(Hnan Ohnrch.** 

The nniyersity, in its solidtude, wrote the same day to 
Charies of IGltits, a 3axon gentleman and the p(^*s cham- 
berlam, in high estimation with Leo X. . In this letter 
they gaye Lnther a mc^e dedded testimony than they had 
Tcntured to insert in the first '' The reyerend fother Martui 
Lather, an Angnsdne," it ran, f' is the noblest and most 
distmgttished member of our uniyersity. For many years 
we haye seenimd taiown his talents, his learning, his pro« 
fonnd acquaintance with the arts and literature, bis irre^ 
|»oacfaable morals, and his truly christian betiaiiour.''f 
. This actiye charity shown by ap who surrounded Luther 
is his noblest panegyric 

While men were anxiously looking for the result of thia 
afiElGur, it was terminated more easily than might haye be^ 
e^>ected. The. legate De Ylo, mortified at his ill succesa 
in the ccmunission he had reedyed to exdte a general war 
against the Turks, wished to exalt and giye lustre to his 
embassy in (Germany by some other briHiant act He 
thought that if he could extinguish heresy he should rettum 
to Rome with honour. He therefore entreated the pope to 
intrust this business to him. Leo for his part was highly 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. 178. 

t L. 0pp. Ut L 183. 184 Ii.Opp^ a.) XTiL 171,172; 
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pleased with Fredenck for his strong oi^Msition to tke 
diBctioa of ihe yovthfnl C^artes. He fek that he might yet 
stand in need of his stij^rt* Without farther reference t^ 
the summons, he commissioned thelegatei by a brief dated 
23d August, to investigate the afilEur in Germany. The 
pope lost nothing by this course of proceeding; and even 
if Luther could not be prevailed on to retract, the noise and 
scandal that his presence at Home mu/st have occasioned 
would be avoided. 

^We charge yon,*^ sud Leo, ''to summon personally 
before you, to prosecute and constrain without any delay, ^d 
as soon as you shall have received this paper from us, ib% 
said loither, who has abready been declared a heretie by 
our dear brother Jerome, bishop of Ascoli.*'* 

The pope then proceeded to utter the severest threats 
against Luther: / 

*^ Invoke for this purpose the arm and the aid of pur veiy 
dear son in Christ, Maximilian, and of the other princes of 
Clermany, and of all the communities, universities, and 
potentates, eodesiastic or secuhM^. And, if you get possessioB 
of lus perscm, keep him in safe custody, that he may be 
brought b^ore us."f 

We see that ^s indidgent concessiim from th^ pope was 
only a surer way of piYe^mg Luther to Rome. Next 
followed n^der measures : 

"U he return to his duty, and beg forgiveness for so greaf 
It misdeed, of his own accord and wi^out solicitation, we 
give you power to receive him into the unity of our hdly 
mother the Church." 
. The pope soon returned to his midedictions : 

'^ If he persist in his obstinacy, lUid you cannot secu»» ha 
pers<m, we authorize yon to proscribe Mm. in every part ^ 
Gterma^; to bani^ ctlrse, and exccHumunic^te all those 
who adre attached to hhn; and to order all Christians to flee 
from their presence.** 

* Dktiim LnthjBrom hsereiieiim per pnediciom auditoiem jam deolaia- 
tnm. Breve Leonu X. ftd'ThomauL ^ - 

i* Brachio etfgas atqae eopipeUM, et «o in potestate tnik sedaoto mm 
MbfideU onstodla xvtilieaa nt •ocaaiiMbU siftatur. Ibid. 
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BtiSi a^ WM not enotigb: 

^ And in order that this oontagioiu ^imme miy be tbe 
more effiBctnally ^ndieated)'' continaed tlie pope, ^ jmi will 
exeomnranioate aU prelates, r^gknia ord^s, unhrenities^ 
eommumtiefl, coimts, ^iikes, and potentates (tl^ Emperor 
Mayiniilian ahrays excepted), who shall not aid in seisii^ 
the aforesaid Martin I^itfaer and his adberedts^ and s^id 
them to yon nnder good'and safe gsar4* — ^And i^ which 
Qod forbid, the said princes, communities, nnnreisities, and 
potentates, «r any befongisf to them, shall many nuumn 
offer an asylimr to the said Bfartin and his adhevmti^ 
giro him priyately or pnblidy, by tiiemsebres or by others, 
succour and cotmsel, we lay under interdict all these ptineeS) 
conmiunities, uniyersities, and potentates, with their cttimiy 
towns, countries, and Tillages, as Wdl as the citieS| towns, 
countries, and villages in which the said Martin mi^ tidte 
refuge, so long as he shall remain there, and duee days after 
he shall have quitted than." 

This audacious see, which dalms to be the earthly leprawn* 
tative of him who said : God sent not hit Son into the world 
09 c6ndemn t^tcoridj but that the world ^ottgh him miffkt 
he savedj continues its anathemas ; and after pnmounoiag 
Hhe penaltiet against ecclesiastics, goes on to say : 

'' As for the laymen, if they do not immediatdy obey your 
orders without delay or o^H^osition, we deefaoe them in«- 
ikmous (the most worthy ei^poror always excepted), inci^able 
of performing any lawftd act, deprived of clmstian bnsal^ 
and stri{q)6d of M the fiefs they may hold eitheor-ftom the 
apostofic see, or from any lord whatsoever/* 

Such was the fate destined Amt Tinthef; The sumaodi of 
Borne has invoked everything for his destruction. K<xUiin^ 
was spared, not even the quiet of the grave. His Tuin ap^ 
pears certain. How tan he escape fronjt this vairtconspkac:^? 
But Bome was deceived; the moveiiient, heffuthy ikm^Bfixki 
of GM, cannot be checked by the decrees of ^ chaiteer7» . 

The pope had not even {Nfeserved the iqypearances of a just 
and impartial examination. Cuther had been doelared n 

* InfiunisB et i^aUliifttiB ad omnes setas i«gitte«M» MolMiMtfMS 
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lutheb's indignation, 658 

iieretic, not only before he had been beard, bat even befefe 
the etpiration of the time allowed for his appearance. The 
passions, and never do they shew themselyes more violently 
than in religions discnssions, overleap all forms of jnstice. 
It is not only in the Roman chnrch, but in the Protest- 
ant churches that have turned aside firom the Gospel, and 
ifherever the truth is not found, that we meet with suqh 
«trange proceedings in" this respect. Every thing is lawful 
against the Gospel. We frequently see men who in every 
oUier case would scruple to commit the least injustice, not 
fearing to trample under foot afl rule and law, whenever 
Christianity, or the testimony that is paid to it, is concerned. 

"When Luther became acquainted with this brief, he thus 
expressed his indignatron : " This is the most remarkable 
part of the affair : the brief was issued on the 23d August— 
I was summoned on the 7th-^o that between the brief and 
the summons sixteen days elapsed. Now, make the cal^ 
cuUition, and you will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of 
Ascoli, prpceeded against me, pronounced judgment, con- 
demned me, and declared me a heretic, before the summons 
reached me, or at the most within sixteen days after it had 
been foi^arded to me. Now, where are the sixty days ao- 
corded me in the summons? They began on the 7th Au- 
gust, they should end on the 7th October Is this the style 

and fkshion of the Roman court, which on the same day 
suhimons, exhorts, accuses, judges, condemns, ancf declares 
a man guilty who is so far from Rome, and who knows no- 
thing of all these things ? What reply can they make to 
this ? No doubt they fofgot to dear their brains with helle- 
bore before having recourse to such trickery."* 

But while Rome secretly deposited her thunders in the 
hands of her legate, she sought by sweet and flattering words 
to detach from Luther's cause the prince whose power she 
dreaded most. On the same day (23d August 1618), the 
pope wrote to the Elector of Saxofiy. He had recoilrae to 
the wiles of that ancient policy which we have afaready 
noticed, and endeav(Hired to flatter the prince's vanity. 

^ D^ son," wrote the pontiff, ^ when we think of you 
• Lntk. 0pp. (L.) XYtt. 176. 
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954 THE FOP£ TO THE ELECTOR. 

noble and worthy family ; of you who are its ornament ani 
head; when we call to mind how you and your ancestors hare 
always deured to uphold the christian faith, and the honour 
and dignity oi die holy see, we cannot belieye that a maa 
who abandons the faith can rely upon your highness's fayour, 
and daringly give the rein to his wickedness. Yet it is re- 
ported to us from every quarter that a certain friar, Martin 
Luther, hermit of the order of St Augustine, has forgotteo, 
Uke a child of the eyUoneand despiserof God, his habit and 
his order, which oo^ist in humility and obedience^ aad that 
he boasts of fearing neith^ the audhority nor the punishment 
of any man, being assured of youc favour and protection. 

^ But as we know that he is deceived, we have thought 
fit;to write to your highness, and to exhort you in the Loid 
to watch over the honour of your name, as a christian prince, 
the ornament, glory, and sweet savour of your noble family; 
to defend yoursdf from these calumnies ; and to guard yom- 
self not only from so serious a crime as that imputed to yov, 
but still further even from the suspicion that the rash jwe- 
sumption of this friar tends to bring upon you.^ 

Leo X^ at the s^ame time informed the elector that he had 
commissioned the <;ardinal of St Sixtus to investigate die 
matter, 'and requested him to deliver Ludier into, the legate's 
hands, '' for fear,** added he, still returning to his first argu- 
ment, ^< the jnous people of our own or of future times shoidd 
one day lament and say : The most pernicious heresy with 
which the Chinrch of God has been afi^cted sprung up under 
the flavour and suf^rt of that high and worthy family."* 

Thus had Rome taken her measures. With one hand dbe 
scattered theii^toxicating incense of flattery; in die. other 
she held concealed her terrors and revenge. 

All the powers of the earth, emperor, pope, {Hrinces, and 
legates,, began to rise up agamst this humble fHar of Erfnrth, 
whose internal struggles we have already witnessed. The 
kings of the earth set ikemselves^ and ike rulers take catmtd 
agamst the Lordj and against his anointed* 
•LirtkQ|»pu(L.)xfiL17S. 
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CHAPTER HL 

The Annoiirer Schwartzerd-— His Wife— Philip— Hia Genius and Stadies 
—The Bible— Call to Wittemberg— Melancthon's Departure and Jour- 
ney— Leipsio— Mistake— Lather's Joy— Parallel— Reyolution in Edu- 
cation— Study of Greek. . . 

Before this letter and the brief had reached Germany, and 
while Luther was still afraid of being compelled to appear at 
Rome, a fortunate event brought consolation to his heart He 
needed a friend into whose bosom he could pour out his 
sorrows, and whose Mthful affection would comfort him in 
his hours of dejection. God gave him such a friend in Me- 
lancthon. 

George Schwartzerd was a skiUul master-armourer of 
Bretten, a small town in the palatinate. On the 14th of 
February 1497, his wife bore him a son, who was named 
Philip, and who became' famous in after-years under the 
name of Melancthon. George, who was highly esteemed by 
the palatine princes, and by those of Bavaria and Saxony, 
was a man of p^ect integrity. Frequently he would refrise 
from purchasers the price they offered him ; and if he found 
ihey were poor, would compel them to take back thdr 
money. It waa-his habit to leave his bed at mi^ight, and 
offer a fervent prayer upon his knees. If the morning came 
without his having performed this pious duty, he was dis- 
satisfied with himself all the rest of the cUiy. His wife 
Barbara was the daughter of a respectablemagistrate named 
John Renter. She possessed a tender disposition,, rather in- 
clined to superstition, but in oth^ respeets discreet and 
{NTudent. To her we are indebted for these well-*known 
German rhymes : — 

Alms-giTlng impoTerisheth not 

CSrardi-going hindereth not ^ 

To grease the oar delayeth not 

m-cottim wealth profiteth not 

God's book deceifv^ not 
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And the ft^wing rhymes ^Jso : — 

ThoM who k>Te to sqauidflr 
More thaa their tdds render, 
WiH inrdy oome to min. 
Or a ftpe b* their osdoiiiK.* 

I^ilip waa nqt eleyep years old when his fother died. 
Two days before he expir^, (jeorge called his son to hii 
bedside, and exhorted him to have the fear of Grod constantly 
before his eyes. *^ I foresee," said the dying annonrer, ^ that 
terrible tempests are^ about to shake the wwld. I have wit- 
nessed great things, bmt greater still stre preparing. May (xod 
direct and guide thee 1" After Philip had received his father's 
blessing, he was sent to Spire that he might not be present 
at his parent's death. He departed weeping bitterly. 

The lad's grandfather, the worthy bailiff Re\iter, who him- 
self had a son, performed a father's duty to Philip, and took 
him and his brother Greorge into his own house. I^ortly afler 
this he engaged John Hungams to teach the three boys. 
The tutor was an excellent man, and in after-years proclaimed 
the Gospel with great energy, even to an advanced age. 
He overlooked nothing in the young man. He punished 
him for every fault, but with discretion : " It is thus,** said 
Melancthon in 1554, "^ that he made a scholar of me. He 
loved me as a son, I loved him as a father ; and we shaB 
meet, I hope, in hieaven."f 

Phifip was remarkable for the excellence of his i^nderstand- 
ing, and his facility in learning and explaining what he had 
learnt Be could not remain idle, and was always looking 
for some one to discuss with him the things he had heard.^ 
It frequently ha^^ned that well-educated foreigners passed 
through Bretten and visited Renter. Immediately the 
bailiff's grandson would go up to them, enter into conversa- 
tion, and i^ss than so hard in the discussion that the hearers 
were filled with admiration. With strength of genius he 

"Ahnosengebenttrntnieht^eto. Wermehr will yerzdiren, etc. Hol- 
ler's Reliquien. 

f Dilesdt me nt filiam, et ego eum u^ patrein ; et eenTeniemas, spero^ 
in Tita SBtema. Mefauicth. Explicat. Eyang. 

t Qnieseere non poterat, sed quserelMit ubique allquem earn qwi4tt aia- 
dHis di^ntuet. Gamer. Yit. MeL p. 7. 
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united great gentleoessy and thug won the &¥iHir of all .He 
stammered; but like the illustrious Gbrecian orator, he so 
diligently set about correcting this defect, that In afte^4}fe 
no traces of it could be perceiyed. 

On the death of his grandfather, the youthful Philip with 
his brother and his young uncle John, was sent to Ae sdiiool 
at Pforzheim. These lads resided with (me of thdr rek^ofis, 
sister to the £unous Reuohlin. Eager in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, Philip, under the tuition of G^rge Simmler, made raiwd 
progress m leamii^, and particularly in Greek) ol which >e 
was passionately fond, Beuchlin frequenUy came to ,Pf<nc^ 
beim. At l^ sister's house he became acquainted ^ntfa her 
young boarders, and was soon struf^ with Iiulip*s rallies. He 
presented him with a Greek Grammar and a Bible. These 
two books were to be the study of his whole life. 

When Reuchlin returned from his second journey to Italjfr, 
his young relative, then twelve years old, celebrated the day 
of his arrival by representing before him, with the aid of 
some friends, a Latin comedy which, he had himself conn 
posed. Reuchlin, charmed witii the young man's tataals, 
teuderly embraced him, caUed him his dear son, and placed 
sportively upon his head the red hat he had recmed when 
he had been made doctor. It was at this time that ReucUtn 
changed thejuame of bchwartzerd into that of MehnQibon; 
both words, the one in German and the other in Greek, 
signifying black eartK Most of the learned men of that age. 
tiius translated their names into Greek or Latin. 

Melancthon, at twelve years of age, went to the University 
of Heidelberg, and here he began to slake his arde^ thirst £Mr 
knowledge. He took his bachelor's degree at fourtmi. In 
1512, Reuchlin mvited Ima to Tubingen, where numy learned 
inen were assembled. He attended by turns the lectures ef 
the theologians, doctc^ and lawyers. There was no branch of 
l^owledge that he deemed unworthy his study. I^raise was 
not his object, but the possession and the fruits of learning. 

The Holy Scriptures especially engaged his attention. Those 
who frequented the church of Tubingen had remarked that he 
trequently held a book in his hands, whic}i he was occupied 
in reading between the services. This unknown volume ap^* 
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peftied kiger Hban ihe inrayer books, and a report war or- 
eolattd that Philip used to read pro&ne authors daring tiiose 
IntertBls. But ^ suspected book proyed to be a copj 
of the Hdy Scr^tures, printed shortly before at Basle by 
John Frobenios. AU his life he continued this study with the 
most unceasing application. He always carried ibis predous 
volume with him, even to the public assemblies to whidi 
he was invited.* Rejecting the empty systems of the school- 
men, he adhered to the plain word of the GospeL ^ I enter- 
tain the most distinguished and splendid expectations of M&- 
lancthon," wrote Erasmus to CEcolampadius about this time ; 
^ God grant that this young man may long survive us. He 
win Mitirely eclipse Erasmus.'^f Nevertheless, MelanGtluHi 
shwred in the errors of his age. ^ I shudder," he observed at 
an advanced period of his life, '^ when I think of the honour 
I paid to images, while I was yet a piqpisf^ 

In 1514, he was made doctor of philosophy, and then 
began to teach. He was seventeen years bid. The grace 
and charm that he imparted to his lessons, formed tiie 
most striking contrast to the tasteless method which the 
doctors, and above all the monks, had pursued till tiieo. 
He took an active, part 4n the struggle in which Beuchfis 
was engaged with the learning-haters of the day. Agree- 
able in conversation, mild and elegant in his manners, be- 
loved by all who knew him, he soon acquhred great auth<mty 
and solid reputation in the learned world. 

It was at this time that the elector formed the design of 
kiviting some distinguished scholar to the university of Wit- 
temberg, as professor oi the andent languages. He applied 
to Reuehlin, who recommended Melancthon. Frederick 
foresaw the celebrity that this young man would confer on 
an institution so dear to him, and ReucUin, charmed at be- 
lu^ding iso noble a career opening before his' young Mend, 
wiotetohunthesewordsofthe Almighty to Abraham: *^Get 
Mm out of thy couatry, and flrom iky kindred^ and from thy 

• Qtmn. Tito PhiL IfeL p. 16. 
t Is pronuB obsoqnbit Erasmiim. Er. Epp. L 405. 
t Gohorrefleo quuido eogito qaomodo ipse Moesferim ad stoliiM la pa- 
patfu Jbiplfo. EfuceL 
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/Uker^s hausej and I will make^ thy name ^eat, and ikok 
^ «&a2t he a blessing. Yea," oontinued the old man, " I hope 
tiiat it will be so with thee, my dear I^ilip, my handiwork 
and my consolation."* In thU invitation Mekncthon ac- 
knowledged a call from God. At his departure the imi-^ 
versity was filled with sorrow ; yet it e(mtained indiyidnals 
who were jealous and enyioas of him. He left his m^ve 
place, exclaiming : '^ The iJord's will he done T He was 
Uien twenty-one years ^of age. # 

Melanctiion travelled on horseback, in company with 
several Saxon merchants, as a trav^er joins a caravan in 
tlie deserts ; for, says Renchhn, he was unacquainted both 
with the roads a^ the country.f He presented his respects 
to the elector, whom he found at Augsburg. At Nuremberg 
he saw the excellent Pirckheimer, whom he had known be- 
fore ; at Leipsie he formed an acquaintance with the learned 
hellenist MoseUanus. The university of this last city gave 
a banquet in his honour. The repast was academicaL 
The dishes succeeded one another in great variety, and i^ 
each new dish one of the professors rose and addressed 
Helancthon in a Lat& speech he had prepared before hand. 
The latter imniediately replied exten^poraneously. At last, 
wearied with so much eloquence, he said : '^ Most illustri- 
ous men, permit me to reply to your harangues once for 
all ; for, being unprepared, I cannot put such varieties into 
my answers as you have done hi your addresses.^ After 
this, the dishes were brought in without the accompaniment 
of a speech*! ^ 

Reuchlin's youthful relative arrived in Wittemberg on the 
25th August 1518, two days after Leo X. had signed the 
brief addressed to Cajetan, aiid the letter to the elector. 

The Wittqmberg professors did not receive M^ancthon 
io favourably as those of Le^ic had d(me. The first 
impression he made xm them did not correspond with their ex- 
pectations. Th^ saw a young man, who appeared yomiger 
than he really was, of raoall stature, and with a feeble and 

*H6!|»opii8etiii«an8oltiinm. 0»p.RetL8S. 
'M>M W^gB nnd der Orte imbekaimt. Ibid. 80. 
tOMiflr.Yit»lftol.9& 
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tfaniddr. Wm this tbeiUustiiims doctor wlMmBnamnaal 
Beuchlin, the greateit men of die daj, exti^led so higfaif } 
Ndther Luther, wi& whom he first became aequaintedy nor 
his^^olleagiies, entertained any great hopes of him when they 
saw his youth, his shyness, and lus diffident manners. 

On the 29th Angost, four days after his arriyal, he deUvered 
his inaagaraL discourse. All the unirersity was assembhd. 
Has lad^ as Luther, caHs him,* «|M>ke in such elegant latinity, 
and showed so much learning, an understanding so eulti- 
rated, aid a jndgm^t so sound, that idl his hcaierB weie 
struck wi& a^niration. 

When the speech was finished, all crowded rwmd him 
withccmgratuladotts ; but no one Mi more joy dian Lutiher. 
He hastoied to iiopart to his friends the s^tim^its that 
filled his heart *^ Melancthon," wrote he to Spalatin on 
&e*Blst August, '^delivered four days after his arrival so 
learned and so beautiful a discourse, tiiat eyery (me listo^ 
with astonishment and admiration. We soon reoovered 
ftom the prejudices esdted by his stature and appearance; 
we now praise and admare his doqnenoe; we reffum our 
thanks to you and to the prince for die setyice yon have 
done us. I ask for no other Greek master. But I fear ^at 
his ddicate fran^ will be unable to siq>port our mode of 
living, and that we shall be unable to keep him long on 
account of the smallness of his salary. I hear that the 
Leipsic pe<^ are akeady boasting of their powar to* take 
him from us. O my dear Spalatin, bewm of despising 
his age and his personal appearance. He is a man worthy 
of every .hcinour.^f 

IDdMicthon began immediatdy to lecture on Homer and the 
Epistle of St Paul to 'ntus. He was full of ardour. 'Twill 
BudDB every efibrt," wnM» he to Spalatiii, ^ to^ ponciOate the 
(iftvour t^ all tiiose in Wittemberg who love learning and 
virtue."! I^oir days after his inaugura^n, Luther wrote 
again to Spalatin : '' I most particidarly recomm^id to ymi 
Ae vlary learned and mrf annabie Oredan, Philip.^ 



fnnd.lS5. 

iUtWittoiiiberi«mUtenrtisacbon»oiiixiibi»e«ne^^ CoKp.R«ti6l 
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l^tnre-Toom is always AiIL All tlie thealogians in pax- 
ticular go to hear him. He is makiDg er^ class, upper, 
lower, and middle, begin to read GreekJ*** 

Melancthon was able to respond to Luther'^ affection. 
He soon foni^ in bun a kindness of disposition, a strength 
of tnind, a courage, a discretion, that he had never found tiU 
then in any man.. He venerated, he loved him. " B there 
is 'anyone^" said he, "whom I dearly love, and whom I 
embi^ace with my whole heart, it is Martin Luther.**-}- 

Thus did Luth«r and Melancthon isLeet] they #ere friends 
untU death. We cannot too much admire th6 goodness and 
wisdom of Grod, in bringing together two men so different, 
and yet so necessary to one another. Luther possessed 
Warmth, vigour, and strength ; Meld,ncthon clearness, dis- 
cretion, and mildness. Luther ga:ve energy to Melancthon, 
Melancthon modei^ted Luther. They ^ere like substances in a 
«t«te of positive and negative electricity, which mutually act 
upon each other. If Luther had been without Melancthon, 
perhaps the torrent would have overflowed its banks ; Me- 
lancthon, when Luth^ was taken from him by death, hes- 
itated> and gave way, even where he shotdd not have 
yielded. J Luther did much by power ; Melancthon per- 
haps did no less by following a gentler and more tranqjul 
method. Both were upright, open-hearted, generous ; both 
ardently loved the Word of eternal life, and obeyed it with 
a fideli^ and devotion that governed their whole Hves. 

Melancthon*s arrival at Wittenlberg effected a revolution 
oot only in that university, but in the whole of Gwinany 
and in aU the learned world, llie attention he had bestowed 
tut the Greek and Latin classics apd on philosophy had given 
a regularity, clearness, and precision to his ideas, which shed 
a new light and an indescribable beauty on every subject 

* SammoB earn mediis et inflmis, studiosos facit Grsedtatis. L. 
Ei^.i. 140. 

f Martinnm, si omnino i^ rebna hninaiiis quidqoam, yehementissuiie 
dfiigo, ei animo integerrimo ocmipledtor. Mel. £pp. L 411. 

t CaMn writes to Sleidan : DominuB emu fortiore spiritu instmat, na 
graTem ex c^jns timiditate jaotnram sentiat posteritas. May the Lord 
giTO him a more determhied spirit, lest through his timidity our poa- 
toiity suftr a sezioHi ii^jury. 
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that he took in hand. The mild spirit of the Gospel tartilized 
and animated his meditations, and in bis lectures the driest 
pursuits were clothed with a surpassing grace that captiyated 
all hearers. The barrenness that scholasticism hadx^ast over 
education was at an end. A new manner of teaching and ol 
studying began with Melan^thoa. '^ Thanks to him,'' says 
an iUustrious Crerman historian,* " Wittemberg became the 
school of the nation.'' 

It was indeed highly important that a man who knew 
Greek thoroughly should teach in that university, where the 
new deyelopments of theology called upon masters and pujnls 
to study in their original language the earliest documents of 
the christian faith. From this time Luther zealously implied 
. to the task. The meaning of a Gr^ek >vord, of which he 
had been ignorant until dien, suddenly cleared up lus theo- 
^ logical ideas. What consolation and what joy did he not feel, 
when he saw, for instance, that the Greek word fi^Mjuua^ 
which, according to the Latin Church, signifies a penancej a 
satisfaction required by the Church, a human expiation, 
really meant in Greek a transformation or conversion of the 
heart ! A thick mist was suddenly rolled away from before 
his eyes. The two significations given to this word suffice 
of themselves to characterize the two Churches. 

The impulse MeUncthon gave to Luther in the translation 
of the Bible is one of the most remarkable circumstsmces of 
the friendship between these two great men. As early as 1517, 
Luther had made some attempts at translation. He had pro- 
cured as many Greek and Latin books as were within his 
reach. And now, with the aid of -his dear Philip, he applied 
to'his ta^k with fresh energ;y. Luther compelled Melancthon 
to share in his researches; consulted him on the difficult pas- 
si^s : and the work, which was destined to be one of the great 
labours of the reformer, advanced more safely and more 
speecBly. 

Melancthon, on his side, J[)ecame acquainted with the new 
theology. The beautiful and profound doctrine of justifica- 
tion by fjHth filled him with astonishment and joy ; but he 
received with independence the system taught by Luther, 
• Plank. 
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and moulded it to the peculiar form of his mind ; for,' althou^ 
he was <mly twenty-one years old, he was one of those pre- 
cocious geniuses who attam early to a fuIT possession of all 
their powers, and who think iot themselves from the yery first. 
The zeal of the teachers was soon communicated to the 
disdples. It was decided to reform the method of instruc- 
tion. With the^leetor's consent, certain courses that pos- 
sei»ed a merely scholastic importance were supjNressed ; at 
the same time the study . of the classics receiyed a freatk 
, impulse. The school of Wittembei^ was transformed, and 
the contrast with other universities became daily more 
stacking. All this, hower^^ took place vrithin the limits of 
the Church, and none suspected they wore on tiie ere of a 
great contest with the pope. ^ 



CHAPTEKIV. 

SentiiiieAts of Lniher and Staupitz— Summons to appear— Akm and 
Coui'a^^e— The Elector with the Legate — Departure for Augsbuif— 
Sojourn at Weimar— Nuremberg— Arriral at Augsburg. 

No doubt Melancthon's arrival at a moment so critical brought 
a pleasing change to the current of Luther's thoughts; no 
doubt, in the sweet outpourings of a dawning Mendship, 
and in the midst of die biblical labours to which he 
devoted Jiimself with fresh zeal, he sometimes forgot Rome, 
Prierio, Leo, and the ecde^dasticid comrt before whidi he was 
to ai^)ear. Yet these were but fngitive ntoments, and his 
thoughts always returned to that formidable tribunal before 
wludi his knpiacable enemies had summoned him. With 
what terror would not such thoughts have Med a soul whose 
object had been ^mythingdse than die tiruth I But Luther did 
not tremble; oonMent in the iaithfiihiess and power of GK)d, 
he remained &in, and was ready to expose Inmself alone to 
the anger of enemies niore terrible than those who had kindled 
John Huss's jnle. 
A few ^oys after Hebact&oi^ arrival, and before the 
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r^polutioii of the pope transferring Lttth^s citation firomRoiiie 
to Augsburg could be known, the latter wrote thus to Spalatin: 
'^ I do not require that our soTcrdgn should do the least 
thing in defence of my theses ; I am willing to beVgiyen up and 
thrown into the hands of my adr^rsarks. Let him permit 
all the storm to burst upon me. What I have Undertaken 
to defend, I hq;)e to be able to maintain, with the help of 
Ohrist As for yiolenoe, we siust need« yidd to that, but 
without abandoning ilie trutiu"* ^ 

Luther^ courage was infectiouB : the itnildest and most 
timid men, as they behdd the. danger that threatened this 
mtness to the truth, found language fuU of ^energy and li»» 
donation. The prudent, the pacific Staupitz wrote to.l^)a- 
latin on the 7th September : ^' Qo not cease to ejboat the 
prince, your master and mine, not to aHow himself to be 
frightened by the roaring of the lions. Let him defend the 
truth, without anxiety either about Luther, Staupitz, or the 
order. Let there be one place at least where men may speak 
freely and without fear. I know that the plague of Babylon, 
I was nearly saying of Rome, is let loose against whoeyer 
attacks the abuses of those who sell Jesus Christ. I hsire 
myself seen a preiEd|ier thrown from the pulpit ibr teaching 
the truth ; I saw him, although it was a festival, bound and 
dragged to prts<m. Others hare witnessed still more crud 
sights. For this reason, dearest Spalatin, preraU uipon liis 
highness to eondnue in his present sentiments." f -. 

At last the order to a^qiear before the cardinal-legate at 
Augsburg airived. It was now wi^ one of the prinees ai 
the Boman diurch diat Ludier had to deaL All his friends 
entreated him not to set out.^ They Seared that even during 
t!ie journey snares might be laid for his life. Qcane busied 
themselyes hi finduig all asylmn i6t Mnu Staupiti himself 
the timid Staiqntz, was-moyed at the thought of the dangers 
to which brother Mar^would be exposed— that brother whom 
lie had dragged from die seclusion of the doister, and whom 
lie had lauiM^hed on that i^tiated sea in wpdi his^ life was 



• L. Epp. i. 189. t J6n.Aag.LS84 

t Oiati'a oanfaaa iiiiiemiun eoniflliwa 
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*nxm eadangend. Alas ! would it not liare been better for 
the poor brother to hare remained for ever unknown I It waa 
too late^ At least he would do ereiything in his power to 
save him. Accordmglj he wrote ^rom his conVent at Sal&^ 
burg, on the l^th September, i^olidting lAither t6 flee and 
getk an asjium wiA him. '' It appears to me," said he, 
^ that the whole world is enraged and comMned agamst the 
truth. The crucMled Jesus was hated in like manner. I do 
not #ee tiiat jou have any thing dse to expect but persecu- 
tion. Erelong no one will be abto without the pope's per- 
missicm to search the Scriptures, and therein look for Jesus 
Christ, which Jesus Christ however commands. You have 
but few friends : I would to God that fear of your> adversaries 
&d not prevent those ^9W from declarii^ themselves in jour 
favour I The wisest course is for you to abandon Wittem- 
berg for a season and come to me. Hiea we shall live and 
cUe together. TMs is also the prince's opinion," adds 
Staupitz.^ 

From different quarters Luther received the most alarm- 
ing intelligence. Count Albert of Mansfeldt bid him beware 
of undertaking the joum^, for several powerful lords had 
sworn to seize Iff s person, and strangle or drown lum.f But 
nothing could frighten him. He* had no intention ol profit- 
ing by the vicar-general's offer. He win not go and conceal 
huns^in'the obscurity of a convent at Salzburg; he will 
remain faithfuBy on tlmt stormy soene where ihe hand of 
God has placed him. It is by persevering^in despite of his 
adversaries, by proclaiming Uie truth aloud in the midst of 
the worM, that Uie reign of this truth advances. Why then 
should he flee? He is not one of those who draw back to 
pensh, but of those who keep the fidlh to ^ Baving of their 
souls. Hiis expression ofthe Master whom be ifesires to serve, 
atod whom he K>vesmore than life, re-echoes incessantly in his 
heart : Whoioet^r ihcM canfiu me i4/«r» menj km wiU I 
dUo confess before my Father who U in heaven. At all times 
do we find in Luther and in file Reformation this intrepid 
^^urage, this exalted morality, this hifinite charity, which 

«Epp.Lei, 
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the first adreiit of Cfaristiaiiity bad abeady made known to 
the world. '' I am Hke Jeremiah,'' says lAstber at the 
time of wluoh we are lE^ieakiag, '* a man of strife and contri- 
tion ; but the more their thrmtts increase, Uie.more mj joy 
is mnltipikd. My wife and my diildren are well provide 
for; my fidds, my houses, and my goods are iu order.* 
They haye abreacfy destroyed my hononr and my reputation. 
One shigle thing remains; it is my wretched body: let 
them take it; they will thus sluHrten my Mfe by a few 
hours. But as for my soul, they cannot take that. He w1m> 
desires* to proclaim the Word of Christ to the world, jnust 
expect death at e^eryinoment; for our Jiusband & a. bloody 
husband to us." f 

The elector was then at Augsburg. Portly bef(»re qtdl- 
' ting the diet in that city, he had paid the legate a vidit The 
cardinsd, highly flattered with this condescension fimn so 
illustrious a prince, promised Frecterick, that if the monk 
appeared before him, he would listen to him in a patenttd 
manner, and dismiss him kindly. Spalatin^ by the prince's 
order, wrote to his. friend, that the pope 1^ appointed a 
commission to hear him in Germany ; that the electee would 
not permit him to be dragged to Bome^ and that he must 
prepare for hir journey to Augsburg^ Lutb^ resolved to 
obey. The notice he had received from the count (^ Mans- 
feldt indneed him to ask a safe-conduct from Friaderick. The 
latter replied that it was unnecessary, and d^t him on^ 
lett^s (^ recommen&ti<m to «ome of the most distinguish^ 
councillors of Augsburg. He also provided him with money 
for the journey ; and the poor defenceless reformer get out on 
foot to place himself in the han^ of his enemies;^ 

What must have been his fedmgt as he quitted WittioB- 
b^rg and took the road to Augsbm^,. where Hm pojpe'B 
legate awaited him 1 The object of this j^iniey was not 
like that to £feidelbefg, a friendly BMCting; he was about to 

"UxorittCftetlOMrivcipfOTiMsiiai. L. Epp.4* 129. H«]imd|Mil]^ 
infe nor children tA this time. 

t Sic enim sponsus noster, sponsos nangoinom nobis est Ibid. See 
Exodus iT.2& : ^ 

4:yeni'^tar]nidMterclFmperAi«itlMu L. (%* Ui. ia IM: 
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iqpp^ir before Hie Rpiiian delegate idtihont a safeHHmduet; 
perti^^ he was going to deatib. Bat his &ith was not one 
of mere ontwaid show; with him itwas^a reality.' Hence 
It gave him peaee, and he could advance without iear, 
in Uie name of the Lord of hosts, to bear his testimony to 
the Gospel - 

He arrived at Weimar on Hie 28tJi September, and lodged 
in the Cordelias' miHiastery. One of themonks could not take 
his ^es off Mni ^ it wag Myconius. He then saw Xuther for 
^e &rs^ trnie ; he wished to approach him, to say that he was 
mdebted to him for peace of nund, and that his whole desire 
was to laboAr with him. But Myconius was too strictly 
watched by his superiors^ he was not allowed to speak to 
Luther,* 

llie Ele(^x)lr of Saxony was 4hen holding his court at 
Weimar, and it is bn this account probably that the 
Oordefiers gave the doctor a welcon«. The day foUowing 
Ids arrival was the festival of St^ Michael. Luther said 
mass, and was invited to preach in the p&lace-«hapd. 
1^16 was a mark of favour his prince loved to confer on Urn. 
He preached extempore, in presence of the court, selecting 
his te^t (Matthew, chap, xviii. verses 1 ta 1 1 ) from the gospel 
of the day. He spoke forcibly against hypocrites, and those 
who boast of their oilmMighteousness. But he sakl not a 
word about angels, although such was the custom on St. 
Michael's day. 

The courage of the Wittemb«rg doctor, who was going 
quietly and on foot toanswer a summons w^hichhad terminated 
in death to so many of his predecessors, astonished all who 
«aw him. Interest admiration, and sympathy {prevailed by 
lumsin their hearts. John Eestner, purveyor to the Cords- 
tiers, struck with apprehension at the ^thought of the dangers 
which awaited his guest, said to him : ^ Brother, in Augs- 
burg you will meet with Italians, who are learned men and 
subtle antagonists, and who will give you enough to do. 
I fear you will not be able to defend 3rour cause against 
them. They will cast you into the fire, and their flames yriil 

* Ibi Mycofiim priamin Tidet Lntlienim : 9ed ab aoeessfi el odlMfalo 
^U8 tunc est prohibitns. M. Adami Vita Myconii, p. 176. 
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eoiuiurae jnftu^* Lather Ml^nnly replMd: ^ Dear£riwl, 
praj to our Lord God who is in hearei^ apd p«t vp a 
jHYtemo^lfr for me imd for his ctear Soil Jemis, whose came 
is mine, ihat he maj be favoural^ to him. If He main- 
tain his cause, min^ is maintained ; but if he: will not 
maintain it, of a truth it is not I who can maintain i^ an^ 
, it is he who w;iS beiff the cBshonour.'' 

Luther continued his joumej en footy and arrired at 
Nuremberg. As he was about to present himself before a 
pdnce of the Church, he wished to app^tf in a becoming 
dress. His own was oU, and tdl the worse toip ite. joumej. 
He^ therefore borrowed a &ock £rom hb faillhful fikaad 
Weneeslas link, preaoh»' at Ntm^aberg. . 

Luther doubtless did not ccmfi^e his visits to Link; he 
saw in like mimn^ his other Nuremberg firiendb, Schemrl the 
towti-cled[, the illustiious painter Albert Dntes (to whose 
memory Usat dty has recentljr ^ected a statue), wd olhers 
besides* He derived strength from the conversation of these 
excellent ones of the earth, while manj monks and laymen 
felt alarm at his jomitey, and encteavoured to shake his' re- 
•button, beseeching Mm to retrace his 8tq)S. The letters he 
wrote from this city show the sjHrit whidb then animiUed 
him : " I have met,*^ said he, ^ with pUsiBanitnouamen who 
wish to persuade me mti to go to Augsburg; but I am resolved 
to proceed. The Lord's wiU be donel Even at Ai^lwig, 
even in the midst of his enemies, Christ reigns. - Let-Christ 
live; let Luther ^,f aad every sinner, according as it 
is ^ttenl Mky the God of my.sdvation be esaltedl 
Farewell I persevere, stand fast; for it is necessary to be 
rejected either by Grod or by man: but €rod is ti|ie,"iuid 
man iaaliar.'' ' 

Link and an Augmstine monk named Leonard could not 
4nake up their mii^s io permit Luthw to g^akme to face the 
dangers ihat threatened him. Tbej knew his disposit^ 

* Profeoto m igma. te ooiuicient et flamaiiBi ezsn^i. 'HhUh^ AduB. 
Tit. Myc p. 175. Myconis B^. Hist. p. 30. 

f ViTftt Christas, moriatur Martinus. WeisBUmni, Hist. S«cr. Not. 
9601. p. 1465. W«i8iBMm had read tiiis letter^ maaurai^. It k n«t 
to be f<mnd in tke 6^to«lion of M; d« Wette. 
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ind w^« awaire fhat, aboimdmg as he did m detent 
courage he would probaWy he "veatiting in prudence. They 
therefore aeeompanied him. When they were about five 
leagues from Augsburg, Luther, whom the fatigues of th^ 
joi^ey and the Various agitations of his mind had probably 
«xhauslec^ was seized With violent pains in the stomach* 
He ifaou^t he should die. His two friendd in great alarm 
hi^ a Waggon hi which they placed the doctor. On the 
erening of the 7th October they reached Augsburg, and 
•Mghted at the Augustine coUveht Luther was ^ery tilled; 
but he so<m recovered. Ko doubt his faith and the yiva- 
tHy oi Mb mind speedily recruited tus weakened body* 



OHAFTEB V. 

De Vio-^His ChanMlQrr-iSemi Laoffk-^Fnttmiaarf 
TiaH of the GaaacUlon— ftatoni of Sem Lmgtk--Tb» Frior-4i«^«r'f 
Discretion— Luther and Serra Longa— The Safe-oondact~Lather to 
Melancthon. 

hasmnATKLY on his arrival, and before seeing any one, 
Luther, desirous of showing the legate all due respect, begged 
Link to go and announce his presence. Link did so, and re^ 
spectfulfy informed the cardinal, on the part of the Wittem- 
berg doctor, that the latter was ready to appear before him 
whenever he shouM give the order. The legate was defighted 
at this news. At last h8 had tins impetuous heretic within 
his reach, and promised himself that the reformer should not 
quit the walls of Augsburg as he had entered them. At the 
same time tfkat Link waited upon the legate, the monk Leo- 
nard weAt to inform Staupitz of Luther's arrival. The vicar- 
general had written to the doctor that he woidd certamly 
come and see him as soon as he knew that he had reached 
Augsburg. Luther was unwilling to lose a minute tii iilH 
f(HnDiing himxrf bis pies^noe.* 

*L.i:pp.i.l4l. 

q2 
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The dfet was oTer. The eoqieror and the deotwi had 
aheady separated* The en^^eror, it is true, had not yet quit- 
ted the place, but was^ hunting in the iroighhonrbood. The 
ambassador of ^^n^ remained alone in Augsburg. If 
Lutlmr had gone thith^, during the diet, be wouM haTe m0t 
with powerful su^wrters; but eyerythiug now seemed dea- 
dned to b^d beneath the weight (^ the papal authority* 

The name of the judge be$pre wbpm Luther was to xp^ 
pear was not, calculated to encourage him. Thomas de Vio^ 
sumamed Cajetan, from the town of Oaeta in the kingdom 
of Naples, where he was bom in U6d, had giyen great 
promise from his youth. At uxteen, he had ent^ed the Domi^ 
nican order, contrary to the express will of his par^its. He 
had afterwards become general of Us <»rder, and cardinal <^ 
the Roman Church. But what was worse for Luther, this 
learned doctor was one of the most zealous defenders oi that 
scholastic theology which the reformer had always treated 
so unmercifully. His Inotber^ we are informed, had dreamt 
during her pregnancy that St Thomas in person would instruct 
the dfaold to wfaii^ she was about to gke birth, and wouM . 
introduce him into heaven. Accordingly De Vio, when he 
became a Dominican, had changed his name from James to 
Thomas. He had zealously defended the prerogatives of 
the papacy, and the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, wh(m> he 
looked upon as the pearl of theologians.* Fond of ps^^eantiy 
and show, he construed almost seriously the Roman maxim, 
that legates are above kings, and surrounded humielf Trith a 
brilliant train. On the 1st Ai^;ust, he had p^ormed a 
sol^oon mass in the cathedral of Augsbuxg, and, in presence 
of all the princes of the empire, had placed the cardinal's hat 
on the head of the Ardibishop of Mentz, who kndt before 
him, and had delivered to the emperor himself tl^ hat 9SfA 
sword which the pope had c<MLsecrated. Such was the man 
befinre whom the Wittanberg monk was about to appear, 
dressed in a frock that did not belong to him. Furthei^ the 
legate's learning, the atuterity of his disposition, and the 
purUy <^his morals, ensured him an influence and auth(»ity in 

* Diri Thomae Sunmft earn Commaiitaiiit Thomn d/Vliw Lngtod, 
1587. 
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Gkfimmy that other Roman eoWierfr wo«ld not etasky hare 
obtiMned. It was no doubt to this reputaticm for snootily 
that he owed this missioiu Rome perc^red Oait it would 
adsairably forward her^de8tgii& Thus even the good qualitiea 
of Ci^ietan reidered him still more formidaUe. Besides, the 
a&ir intrusted to him was by BO means ciMxipIicated. Luther 
was already declared a heretic If he would not retraet, 
the legate must send him to pr&ion^ and if he escaped, 
whoever should give him . an asylum wafr to- be exeom- 
moaicated. This was wfaajt ^. dignitary of jhe X^tarch, 
before whom Luther was summonedj had to peiform on be* 
half of Rome.* 

LuUier had recovered, his strength during the ni^t. On 
Saturday miurning (8th Qotob^), being already reinvigorated 
after his journey, he began to eoasider his strange positloB. 
He was lesigned, and awaited the manifestaticoi of God's will 
hy the course of events. He had not long to wait. A per- 
son, unknown-to him, seot to say (as if ^ entirely devoted to 
htm) that he was about to pay him a visit, and that Luther 
should avoid i^^min^ before the legate until after this 
interview. The message prooeeded from an ItaHim courtier 
named Urban of Serra Longa^ who had often yiaited Grer- 
many as envoy ^Irom the Margrave of Montferrat. He had 
known the Elector of Saxony, to whom he had been accre- 
dited, and after .the margrave's death, he had attached him-, 
self to the Cardinal de Vio- 

The. art and address of this individual presented €he most 
striking contrast with the noUe frankness and generous 
integrity of Luther* The Italian soon arrived at the Augus- 
tine monastery. The cardioal had sent ^m to sound the 
reformer, and pr^)are him for the recantation eiq^ected from 
him. Serra Ixmga imagined that his sojourn in Gennany 
had given bim a great advantage over the other cpurtiers ujt 
the legate's train ; he lulled to make sh<»rt work with this 
German nionk. He arrived attended by two domesties, and 
professed to have come of his own accord^ from friendcUp 
towards a fo.YOurite of Uie Elector of Saxony, and from 
attachment to the holy Church. After having most cor- 

• Th« pope's buU. L. 0pp. (L.) x?ti. 174. 
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^lamooaaetaoftryvu^Mdadfieev Be wise, imd becMM 
VBOMeiled with the C^ufdk dttboiit to tin MdiMl idtho^ 
fsierre. Betniet your oflfoMTe kngnage. ileiaaiiAer tbcr 
Abbot JoadiiiB <^ Flonocey be bid pnMsAed, as 700 
leatiw, vmtef heielicid Aingt, a^d yet be wa» declared no 
lieie^ beeauee he letiacted Ms ermnJ' 

Upon tiiis Luther iq>^e 0^ jnatlfying what he had doHesi 

Btmui LoNOA.^'' Bewaie of tfiatU;^..Wottld yon ettt^ 
tiie Ikls aglMte the legate (tf fait holtesvl^ 

LuTHEs. — " If they conyince me of havkig tanght -any« 
lldog eonteary to the Bomm Cbmcfsky I ehidl be my olm 
jttdge, aadimmecBatetyretiract The eesemtial pokt wm be 
to know whether the legate leher on the aii^<»ity ^f St 
Thomas more than the fid th wiU teaod^B. If he doo so, I 
wfflnotyidd.'' 

Snou LoKOA. — ^ Ob, ofal Yon ktend to Iveak a hmoe 
Aenr 

The Italian then began to^ use hu^age whi<^ Lnther 
stytes horritfler He argned diat one might maintidn fiJse 
pn^sitionsy IRt)iided they bronght in mon^y and filled the 
treasury ; thst'all (fiscnisiotf ki the unir^^t^ against the 
pope'a anthoj^ mnst be avoided ; tiiat, on the contrary, it 
sfaonld be asserted &at the popooovdd^ by a single nod, change 
or suppress articles of faith;* and so he ran on, in a similar 
strain. But the^ wily ItaHan soon perceiTcd that- he was for- 
getting hims^; and returning to his mild kngnage, he en- 
deavour to persuade Luth^ to submit to the legate in all 
things, and to retract h^ doetrme, his oaths, and his theses. 

The doctor, who was at first dhiposed to credit the fair 
professions of the orator Urban (alB he caMs him in his nar- 
ratire), was now ccmvhiced that they were of little worth, 
and that he was mueh mfHre on the legate's side than otr 
Ms. He consequently became less communicatiye, and was 
content to say, that he was dieted to show aU humib'ty, to 
gire proofs of his obedience, and render satiitfaclion in tibose 
* £t nnta solo omnift abroguw, etiam «a qoa id«i enent. L. £pp. i. 
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Ifa^ ia wlikh he tt%bt Imm ett^. At iSktt&t woroUt 
Sesni LoBg» exdauned joyfully: ^< I shftll hasten i& the 
legate ; you will follow me jHresently. Ereiythi^g waU g^ 
well, iffid all will Mon b* MtUed«" ^ 

He w^t away. The Saxooi laoiii^ who liacl bhab clis^ 
ceniment than the Ranuoi. cooftier, ^ongfat to himaolfs 
** This iomity Siaoa haa foe^Mba4ly.taiQ;ht and 4xained by 
his Greeks*" f liUther waa in siitpeiise hotupen hope asd 
fear; yet hope {tferaSed^ The viait and the stisiige pro«f 
fessioBs of Beam Loaga^ whiont he afterwards oalled a, bong-* 
ling mediator^ leyived his couxacpe. . ' 

The o»iiiieiUow and other inhabitanls of Augsburg, to 
whom tiie elector ^ reoomffiended Luther, wero all eager 
W see the HKMik whose name already resounded theopighoMl 
Germany. Peutinger, the imperial comMslkM^ ofie of the 
ipost emiunit patricians of the dty, who fbeqoei^y intlted 
Lnth^ to his table ; the cooncmoff Langemaotet; . Doetof 
Anerbacb of Leipsic.; the^ two^ i>roJliers Adehnann, both 
oancms, and many more, r^^aised to thfe Angustiiw wmr^t: 
They e(»dially saluted this extraordiMury man, who had mir* 
dertaken so hmg » journey to plaee hknself in ib% hands of the 
Roman agents. " Baye yon asafe-edndnct ?" asked they^r-* 
'' No,"* rephed the intrepid monk. *' What boldness r they 
all exclaimed. — ^^ It was a polite exiniession," says Lnthei^ 
" to, designate n^ raslmess and iMjJ' AU unammont^ 
entreated him not to yisit the legate before obtaining a safo^ 
0(mdnct fr^mn the emperor JbdmsdC : It is probaMe the psJdic 
had akeady heard, something of the pope's brie^ of wMcht 
the liegate was the bearer, 

'' But,** replied Lnther^ ^' I set ont ftr Angsbntg wMont 
a safe-^ondiu^t, and have anived sa&ly." 

** The elector has reconnn^ided yon to n»; yon ought 
theKf<Mre to obey us, and do ill that we tdl yon," answered 
Langenaatel aflfectionaddy but jSrml^. 

Doctor Anerbach coincided with these Tiews, and added: 

• L. Opp. (L.:l xTii. 179. 

t HimoSinoMaiMnmiooiisidteiiistriietoii^iSfrts'pslsiVS. L.I^i 
144. SeerirsiI'f/M4,l>ookit 
t Mediator ineptoi. Ibid. 
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^ Wp kmm tkat at te bottom of his heut tlio ciidiiial is 
amodiagiy iiritated against yoo.* One eamiot trust tiiese 
ttaliaas.''t 

The cfuumAdelmaBiiiirgodte same dung: f'Totthaye 
keen sentiHtliont protection, and tiiey have i wgo tt en to pio- 
▼ide yon with that which yon needed most"! 
: Bis Ikiendsnndertoelr to obtain 4he re^mrite safe-conduct 
ftem die emperor. Tbitf tlien told Luther how many 
penonsi eren hi elevated rank, had a leaning in his fcTOor. 
'^The mudster of Enmce himself; who Mt Augsburg a lew 
days ago, has spoken of you in the moit honouraMe man- 
ner.''§ lliis remark stru^ Lather, and he remembered it 
afterwards. Thus sereral of tiie most iespectaUe citiaais in 
one of die first eilies of the Empiro wero ahpeady gained oyer 
to the Itelwrmation. 

The cottversation had reached this pi^t whm Serra 
Lottga rotomed. ^ Come,^ said he to Ludier, ^ the cai^ 
md is waithig fer you. I wfll myself conduct you to ham. 
But you must first learn how to appear in his pres^ee : 
lAfta you enter die room in wfaidi he is, you will prostrate 
yonrsetf with your fiiee to the ground; iHten he t^ you to 
rise, you wiU kneel beforo hhn; and you will wait Ms Im^ 
tfaer orders before you stand up.{| Remember you are 
about to tsppMx befere a prhice of the Church. As for the 
rest, fear nothing: all wil speedtiy be^ietlied widumt diffi- 
culty." 

Ludier, who had promised to foUow ftis ItaMan as soon 
as he was niyited, fimnd himself in a dilemma. Howevor, 
he did not hesitate to inform him of the advice of his Augs- 
burg Mends, and spoke of a safe-conduct 

*^ Bewaro (A asking for wijMmg of tike kind,**, imme^- 
ately replied Serra L(mga; '' you do not requke one. The 
legate is kindly disposed towards you, and ready to end ttns 
business in a friendly manner. XfyouaskHt^asafo^oendnet, 
you will ruin ererytfakig.'^ 

* Sdnni cnim eam in at 9u^omcMMmnm intofl, qpiieqald dnntot 
forii. L. Epp. L lis. 
t L.Opp.(L.)xTiLa01. J Ibid. 208. 

fS6ekMid.p.l4i. |Ibld.ia0. 

irL.0pp.(L.)17S. 
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.'< Uj gradoUB )bid, the Eleetor of SftX<»7,'' jcepliefl 
Luther, ^' reoomm^ded me to several honouraUe men in 
this dty. They adviae me to wodertake nothing withoitt 
a aafe-oondiict:. I oi^t to foUow their advice. For if I did 
not, and aa^rtiung i^nld ha|)|)eai, they will write to the 
elecUH*, vay master, that I woidd net listen to them^" 

Lather persisted in his determination^ and 3€rra Longa 
was compelled to return to his chie^ and anB<mnce the shoal 
(m which his mission had struck, at the very moment he 
flattered hintiself with success. 

Thus terminated the eonferenoes of that 4ay with, the 
<»ator of Montferrat 

Another invitation was sent to Lather, but with a very 
different view* John Frosch, prior of the Carmelites, was an 
ddfriend. Two years before, as licentilitain theology, he had 
defended some theses, n^erthe presidence (tf Luther. Qe 
came to see him, and begged him earnestly to come and stay 
with him. He claimed the honour of entertaining the doctor 
of Germany as his guest Already men did not fear to pay 
him homage even in^ face of Rome ; aheady the weak had 
become the stronger. Luther accq>ted the invitation, and 
'idt thc$ convent of the Augustines f<^ that of the Carmelites. 

The day did nbt dose without serious reflections. Serra 
Longa's eagerness and the feiqrs of the councillors aUke 
pointed out the difficulties of Luther's position. JK^everthe- 
less, he had Qod in heaven for his protector ; guarded by 
Him he could sleep without fear. 

The next day was Sunday,* on which he obtained a little 
more repose. Yet he had to endure fatigues of another iind. 
All the talk of the city was about Doctor Luther, and 
everybody desired to see, as he wrote to Melancthon, <' this 
new Erostratus, who had caused so vast a conflagration.'^'V 
They crowded round him in his walks, and the good doctor 
smitod, no doubt, at^this singular excitement. 

But he had to undergo importunities of another kind. If 
the people were desirous of seeing him, they had a still greater 

* 9Ui October. 

t Oinxies eapiimi Tidere hominem, taati inoendii HerotlnitoB. 
£pp.L]46. 
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irii^i to liwr h&ii. He was ie({o^ted <A aB is^tes to pre^ 
Lutber bad bo greater joj^ than to proclaim tlw Gospel ' U 
wobM faa^ deMghtod hat to preadi Jesos Gbrist in tiiis 
large eity, and in ^ sdlenm eiBdmu^aneoi inirfaidt he was 
plaoed. Bat he evineed «ii U^ oceai^,|Uion l&anf others^ 
a just sentiment ef ^opriety, and great nspmtt« his su- 
perior He teftued to preach, for ftar the legate should 
iyiAhe^d^ittoaimoyu^tobraTehim. Thismod^ntkn 
ttid tills #M3retlon wofse assmredlj as good as a semHm. 

The cardinal's people, howeter, did sot pmolt him to^re* 
mainqniet. They renewed their persinunons. '^The^av&al," 
said they, '' gives you assorances of his grace and fa^vour : 
what are you afrjBiid (tf?** 31iey employed a ^loaMtid reasons 
topenuadehimtowtdtnponDeYio. '^HeisaT^merclfyi 
&ther,^ said oneof these enToys. Bat aimtiier a{^|mached 
and wlHsp»ed in his ear: '^ Do not beMeve what they td 
yon. He neror ke^ hk word.''* La&er perdstod in his 
resohition. 

On Memday momhig (IDA October), Qeen Longa agam 
returned to the charge. The courtier had made it apoint of 
h<moar to succeed in his negotiation. He had scarcdy an- 
rived when he said in Latin: " W% do you not wait upon* 
iSbe car^foial ? He is. expecting you most indidgentiy : tiie 
whole matter lies in six ^tert : Rstooa, reti^»et Gomel • 
you have notitrag to few." 

Luther thought to himsetf that these six letters were yery 
unportant ones ; but witlraut entering into any discussion on 
the merite^f the things to be retracted^ he replied: '^ FwiU 
i^pear as so<m as I hare a safe^onduct" 
' Serra Longa lost Ms temper on hearing these words. He 
insisted — he made fresh representi^ns ; but Lutiter was 
immovable. Becoming slQl more angry^ he exdaimed: 
'' You imagine, no doubt, that the elector will take up arms 
in your defence, and f(»P your sake run titt lisk of loshig tihe 
territories he reeeired from his fer^thert?'' 

LtJTHBB.— "GodfoAfidr 

Sebra Lonqa. — '^ When all forsake you, where will j<m 
take.foi^?" 

• L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. 205, 
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LuTHEB, looking to heaven with an eye of faith, ** Under 
heaven."* - -^ . 

Serra Longa waa silent for a moment, struck with the 
sublimity of this unexpected answer. He then resumed th^ 
conrersation : 

" What would you do if you held the legate, pope, and 
cardinals in your hands, as they have you now in theirs?^ 

Luther. — ^\ I would show them all possible honour and re- 
spect. But with me, the Word of God is before everything.'' 

Serra Lokqa, smiUngj and snapping his fingers in the 
manner of the Italians : " Eh, eh I ^ hcmour I...i...I do not 
believe a word of it." , 

He then went out, sprung into his saddle, JEmd disappeared. 

Serra Longa did not return to Luther ; but he bug re- 
membered the resistance he had met with from the reformer, 
and that which his master was soon after to exp^enee in 
person. We-shall find him at a later period loudly calling 
for Luther's blood. 

Serra Longa had not long quitted the doctor when die 
safe-conduct arrived. Luthei^s friends had obtained it from 
the imperial councillors. It is probable that the latter had 
consulted the emperor on the subject, as he was not far from 
Augsburg. It would even appear from what the cardinid 
said afterwards, that frt)m unwillingness to displease him, 
his consent also had been asked. Perhaps this was the 
reason why Serra Longa was set to work upon Luther ; for 
open opposition to the security of a safe-conduct would have 
disclosed intentions that it was desirable to keep secret. It 
was a safer plan to induce Luther himself to desist fr^m ^ 
demand. But they soon found out that the Saxon monk 
was not a man to give way. 

Luther was. now to ai^)ear» In demanding a safe-cenduct, 
he did not lean upon an arm of flesh ; for he was fully aware 
that /an imperial safe-conduct had not preserved John Huss 
from the stake. He only wished to do his duty by sub- 
mitting to the advice of his master's friends. The Lord . 
will decide his fate. K -God should require his life, he 
is ready joyfully to resign it. At this solemn moment, be 
* Et 1^ maaebis t Respond! : Sub coelo. L. 0pp. in Prst 
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Mt Hkt need of commiining once again with his friends, 
abore all with Melancthon, who was so dear to his heart, 
and he took adrantage of a few moments of leisnre to write 
tohim* 

" Show yourself a man,*^ said he, '' as yon do at idl times.^ 
Teach oar beloved youths what is upright and acceptable to 
Qod. As for me, I am going to be sacrificed for yoa and 
for them, if such is the Lord's will* t would rather die, and 
even (which would be my greatest misfortune) be for oyer 
deprived of your sweet society, than retract what I felt it my 
duty to teach, and thus ruin perhaps by my own fault the 
. excellent studies to which we are now devoting ourselves* 

^* Italy, like Egypt in times of > old, is plunged in darkness 
80 thick tiiat it may be felt. No one in that country knows 
anything of Christ, or of what belongs to him ; and yet they 
are our lords and our masters in faith and in mor^ Thus 
the wrath of God is fulfilled among us, as the prophet saith: 
Itoill give children to he their princes , and babes shall ruU 
cter them. Da your duty to God, my dear Philip, and ayert 
his anger by pure ^nd fervent prayer.'' 

The legate, being informed that Luther would appear be- 
fore him on die morrow, assembled the Italians and Germans 
in whom he had the greatest confidence, in order to concert 
with tliem the method he should pursue with the Saxon monL 
llieir opinions were divided^ We must compel him to re- 
tra<!t, said one; we must seize him and put him in prison, 
said another ; it would be better to put him out of the way, 
thought a third ; they should try io win him over by gentle- 
ness and mildness, was the opinion of a fourth. The car- 
dinal seems to have rpsolved on beginning with the last 
method.-i- 

* EsoproUHseiTobiBTadoiBiiiolMn. L.Epp.LliS. 
tL.0pp.<L.)j:?ill8S. 
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♦ CHAPTER VL 

Vint Appeanuioe— First Words-^ConditUma of Boiii»— Fropoiitioiis to 
be retnoted— Luther's Answer-^He withdrawB— Impression on both 
Faroes— Arriralc^Staiipits. . 

The day fixed for the interview arrived at last.* The legate 
knowing that Luther had declared himself willing to retract 
everything that could be proved contrary to the truth, was full 
of hope ; he doubted not that it would be easy for a man of 
his rank and learning to reclaim this monk to obedience to 
the Church. 

Luther repaired to the legate's residence, accompanied by 
the prior of the Carmelites^ his host and his friend ; by two 
Mars of the same convent ; by Doctor Link and an Augus- 
tinci probably the one that had come from Nuremberg with 
him. He had scarcely entered the legate's palace, when all 
the Italians who formed the train of this prince of the Church 
crowded round him ; every one desired to see the famous 
doctor, and they thronged him so much that he could with 
difficulty proceed. Ludier found the apostolic nuncio and 
Serra Longa in the hall where the cardhial was waiting for 
him. His reception was cold, but civil, and oonformable 
with Roman etiquette. Luther, in accordance widi the ad- 
vice he had received from Serra Longa, prostrated himself 
before the cardinal ; when the latter told him to rise, he re- 
mained on lus knees ; and at a fresh order from the legate, 
he stood up. Many of the most distinguished Italians in 
the legate's court found their way into the hall in order to 
be present during the interview; they particulariy desired 
to see the German monk humble himself before the pope's 
representative. 

The legate remained silent He hated Luther as an ad- 
versary of the theological supremacy of St Thomas^ and 

• Tnesdfty, 11th October. 
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as the chirf of a new, active, and hostile part7 in a risiag 
nniyersity, whose first steps had disquieted ihe Thomists. 
He was pleased at seeing Dither fsdl down before him, 
and thot^t, as a contemporary observes, Uiat he was abont 
to recant. The doctor, otr his part humMy waited for th« 
prince to address him; but as he did not speak, Lather 
understood this nieilee as 4xk invitation to begm, afid he & 
so in these words: 

" Most worthy Father, in ob^ence to the suminons of Ins 
papal holmess, and in compliance with the orders of my gra- 
cious lord the Elector of Saxony, I appear before you as a 
submissive and dutiful son of the holy Christian Church, and 
acknowledge that I have published the propositions and 
theses ascribed to me. I am ready to listen most obediently 
to my accusation, and if I have erred, to submit to instruction 
in the truth.*' 

The cardinal, who had determined to assume the appeanmce 
of a tender and compassionate father towards an erring 
child, then ad(^ted the most friendly tone ; he praised and 
expressed his delight at Luther's humility, and said to him : 
" My dear son, you have disturbed all Germany by your 
dispute on indulgences. I understand that you are a very 
kamed doctor in the Holy S(yriptures, and that you have 
many foUow^s. For this reason, if you desire to be a 
member of the Church, and to find a gracious father in the 
pope, listen to me." 

After this prelude, the legate did not hesitate to declare 
at once what he expected of him, so confident was he of 
I^uther'ssuhmisdion. "Here are ^hree articles,'* said he, 
" which by the command of our holy Father, Pope Leo X., 
I have to set before you. First, You must betiiink yourself 
own your faults, and retract your errors, propositions, and 
sermons; secondly^ You must promise to abstain in fiiture 
from propagating your opinions ; and, thirdly, Bind vourself 
to behave with greater moderation, and avoid everythmg that 
may grieve or dipturb the. Church." . 

LuTHERr— " Most hoIy Fatlier, I beg you will show me 
the pope's brief^ by virtue of which you have received fuO 
powers to treat of this matter.^ 
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Sena Loaga $j^ tbe other ItaHaiiB op^ed thdr e^u with 
astomshment at this demand, and although the German 
monk had aLready appeared to them a very strange ]dnd ^ 
man^ tiiey eoxM not conceal their am^azement at snch a 
daring request Christians, accustomed to ideas of justice, 
de;sire that justice should be observed towards others and to- 
wards theinselves ; but those who act habitually in an arbi- 
trary manner, are surprised when they are called .up<»i to 
proceed according to the usual rules, formalities, and laws; 

Db Vio.— " This request, my dear son, cannot be granted. 
You must confess youi* errors, keep a strict watch up<Hi 
your words for the future, and not return like a dog to his 
Tomit, so that we may sleep without anxiety or disturbance ; 
then, in accordance with the order.and auUiorization of our 
most holy Father the Pope, I will arrange the whole business," 
. LuTH£B» — ^^ Condescend, then^ to inform me in what I 
have eired." 

At this new request, the Italian courtiers, who had ex-^ 
pected to see the poor German fall down on his knees and 
heg pardon, were still more astonished than before. Noi^e 
of them would have delved to reply to so impertii^ent a , 
question. But De Vio, who thought it ungenerous to crush 
this petty monk wi^i the weight of his authority, and who, 
besides, trusted to gain an e^sy victory by his learning, con- 
sented to tell Luther of what he was accused, and even to 
enter into discussion with him. We must do justice to 
the general of the Dominicans. We must acknowledge that 
he showed piore equity, a greater sense of propriety, and less 
passion, than have been often shown in similar matters since. 
He replied in a condescending tone : 

** Most deiff mm I here are two propositions that you have 
advanced, and which you must retract before all : Ist, The 
treasure of indulgences does not ccmsist of the sufferings and 
mmts of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 2d, The man who receives 
the holy sacrament must have faith in the grace that is 
presented to him." 

Each of these pn^sitions, in truth, struck a mortal blow 
at the Romish commerce. lif the pope had not the power of 
dispensing at his pleasure the merits pf the Saviour; i^ in 
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feceiyliig tiie dmfts which the brokers of the Ghurehi ne- 
gotiated, men did not reeeive a portion of this infinite 
righteousness, this paper-^noney would lose its Tahte, and 
would be as wortUess as a heap of rags. It was the same 
with the sac^ameQts. Indulgences were more or less an 
extraordinary branch of Roman commerce ; the sacraments 
were a staple commodity. The revenue they produced was 
of no small amount. To assert that faith was necessary 
before they -could c<ynfer a real benefit on ibe soul of a 
CSiristian, took away aH their charms in the eyes of the 
people ; for it is not the pope^who gives faith : it is beyond 
his province ; it proceeds from Crod alone. To declare its 
necessity was therefore depriving Rome both of the specula- 
tion and the profit. By attacking these two ck)ctrines, 
Luther had imitated Jesus Christ, who at the very beginning 
of his ministty had overthrown the tables of the money- 
-changers, and driven the dealers out of the temple, ifdbe 
not my Father's house a house of merdhandise, he had said. 

" In confuting your errors,^ said Csjetan, " I wifl not 
appeal to &e authority of St Thomas and other doctors of 
' the schools ; I will rely entirely on.Holy Scripture, and talk 
with you in all frfendllness.'' 

But De Vio had scarcely begun to brin^ forward his pfoofis 
before he departed from the rule he had declared that he 
would follow.* He combated Luther's first proposition by an 
Eoctravctgance-i- of Pope Clement, and the second by all sorts 
of opinions from the schoolmen. I%e discussion turned first 
on this papal constitution in favour of indulgences. Luther, 
indignant at hearing what authority the legate ascribed to 
a decree of Rome, exclaimed : — 

^ I 6annot receive such constitutions as sufficient prootpi on 
matters so important. For they pervert the Holy Scriptures, 
and never, quote them to the purpose." 

Db Vio.— ** The p6pe has power and authoritjr over all 
things." 

Luther, quickly. — ^' Except Scripture l^f 

• li. 0pp. (L.) XTiL 180. 

t A name applied to certain papal oonatitiitions coUeoM and nildoined 
lo the body of the canon law^ t Salya Seriptisra. 
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jytYio, tnesring. — " Except Scripture! Dojounot 

know that the pope is ahove coiincUs ; he has tecentty eon* 
deinned tmd punished the Council of Basle." 

Luther. — ^** The unirersity of Paris has appealed from 
this sentence." 
Db Vio. — *^ These Paris gentlemen willreceive Hieir deserts.* 
I^he dispute between the cardinal and Luther then turned 
upon the second point, namely, the faith that Luther declared 
necessary for the efficacy of the sacraments. Luther, accord- 
ing to his custom, quoted various passages of Scripture in 
favour of the opinion he maintained ; but the legate treated 
them with ridicule. "It is of faith in general that y<m are 
speaking," said he. — " No," replied Luther. — One of the 
Italians, the legate's master of the ceremonies, frritated 
at Luther's resistance and replies, Vas burning \rith the 
desire to speak. He continually endeavoured to put in a 
word, but the legate imposed silence on him. At last he was 
compelled to reprimand him so sharply, that the master of 
the ceremonies quitted the hall in confusion.* 

" As for indulgences,*^ said Luther to the legate, " if it can 
be shown that I am mistaken, I am very ready to receive in- 
struction. We maypass over that and yet be good Christians. 
But as to the article of faith, if I made the slightest concession, 
I should renounce Jesus Christ. I cannot— I will not yield 
on this point, and with God's grace I will never yield." 

Db Vio, growing angry. — " Whether you will, or whether 
you will not, you must retract that article this very day, or, 
upon that article alone, I shall reject and condenm your 
whole doctrine." 

LtJTHER. — " I have no will but the Lord's. Let him do 
with me as seemeth good to him. But if I had four hundred 
heads, I would rather lose them all than retract the testi- 
mony which I have borne to the holy Christian faith." 

Db Vio. — ^* I did not come here to dispute with you. Re- 
tract, or prepare to suffer the penalty you have deserVed."f 
Luther saw clearly that it was impossible to put an end to 
the subject by a conference. His opponent sat before him as 
if he were himself pope, and pretended that he would receive 
*L.Opp.(L.)ZTf|.180. tl]!>td.l80,l83,206,fte. 
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bombly aad sabmissiydy all that was said to him ; and jet 
he listened to Luther's replies, even when they were fouaded 
on Holy Scripture, with shrugging of shoulders, and every 
mark of irony and contempt He thought the wis^ plan 
would be to answer the cardinal in writing. This meuis, 
Hiought he, gives at least one consolation to the opi^essed. 
Others will be able to judge of the matt^, and the i}i^ust ad- 
versary, who by his clamours remains master of the field of 
battle, may be frightened at the consequences.* 

Luther having shown a disposition to retire, the l^;ate 
said, '' Do you wish me to give you a safe-conduct to ^ to 
Rome?" 

Nothing would have pleased Cajetan better than the accept- 
ance of* this offer. He would thus have been freed from a 
task of ^hich he now began to perceive the difficulties ; and 
Luther, with his heresy, would have fallen into hands that 
would soon have arranged everything. But the reformer, 
who saw the dangers that surrounded him, even in Augs- 
burg, took care not to accept an offer that would have 
delivered hipi up, bound hand and foot, to the Vengeance <^his 
enemies. He therefore rejected i(, as often as De Yio pro- 
posed it; and he did so very frequently. The legate dis- 
sembled his vexation at Luther's refusal ; he took refuge in 
his dignity, and dismissed the monk with a compassionate 
smile, under which be endeavoured to conceal his disapp(Hnt- 
ment, and at the same time with the politeness of a man who 
hopes for better success another time. 

Luther had scarcely reached the court of the palace before 
that babbling Italian, the master of the ceremonies, whom 
his lord^s reprimands had compelled to quit the hall of con- 
ference, overjoyed at being able to speak without being ob- 
served by Gajetan, and burning with desire to confound tiie 
abominable heretic with his luminous reasonings, ran after 
him, and began, as he walked along, to deal out his sophisms. 
But Luther, disgusted with this foolish individual, replied to . 
him by one of Ihose sarcasms which he had so much at 
command, and the poor master slunk awi^ abashed, and 
returned in confusion to the cardinal's palace. 
• L. Oj^ (L.) xiii. 209. 
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Lmfher iH ooi cairf away a very exatted oj^nioa of bir 
adl7trsa^« He bad heard from him, as he wrote afterwards 
to Spal^tia, propodtioos quite oppo@ed to soimd the<4ogy, 
aiid wfai<^ in the^itioitth of another would hare been considered 
ardi-hereeies.. And yet De Vio was reckoned the most 
leamed of the Dominicans. Next after him was Prierio* 
*' We m^y condude from this," flays Lather, ^^what they 
must be who^ure in the tenth or the hundredth rank."* 

On the other baud, the noble and dedded bearing of the 
Wittemberg doctor had- greatly surj^rised the cardinal imd 
las courtiers. Instead of a poor monk asking pardon ara 
farour, Aey ba^^feud a man of independence, a firm Chris- 
tiahy an enlightened doctor, who required that unjust accusa^ 
ttons should be supported by proofs, and who victork>usly 
defended his own doctrine. Every one in Cajetan's ^mlace 
cried out against the pride, obstinacy, and effir(mtery of the 
heretic^ Luther and De Vio had learAed to know each 
otiier, and both prepared for their second interview. 

A very agreeable surprise awaited Lditther on )us retui^ 
Uy the Carmelite convent The vicar-general of the Augus- 
tine ordei^ his fnend and father, Staupitz, had amy^ at 
Augsburg. Unable to prevent Luther's journey to that 
city, Staupitz gave his friend a new and toucbing pi^^ 
of his attachment, by going thither himself in the hope of 
being useful to him. This e'^xcellent man foresaw that the 
conference with the legate might have the most serious con- 
sequences* He was equally agitated by his fears and 
by his fnendship for Luther. After ^6 painful an interview, 
it was a CTcat comfort to the doctor to embrace so dear 
a friend. He told him how impossible it had been to obtain 
mA memet of any value, and how the cardinal had insisted^ 
solely upon a recantation, without having essayed to con- 
vince him. " You must positively," said Staupitz, " reply 
fo the legate in writing." 

After what he had learnt of the first interview, Staupitz ' 
entertdned but little hopes from another. He therefore re- 
solved upon an act which he now thought necessary ; he deter- 
mined to rel^ise Luther from ^e obligations of hh order. By 
• Lath. £pp.i. 178. 

VOL. h E 
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this means Staaphz thought to attain two objects :-if^ as 
ereiything seemed to forebode, Luther should fail in this 
undertaking, he would thus prevent the disgrace of his con- 
demnation from being reflected on the whole order; and if 
the cardinal should order him to force Luther to be sUent 
or to retract; he would have an excuse for not dxmg so * 
The ceremony was performed with the usual, fonnalitien. 
Luther saw clearly what he must now expect His soul 
was de^ly moved at the Inreaking of those bohdi^ which he 
had taken upon him inthe enthusiasm of youth. The order 
he had chosen rejects him; his natural protectors forsake 
him. He is already become a stranger among his brethren. 
But ^alUiough his he^trt was filled with sadness at the 
thought, all his joy returned when he directed his^ eyes to 
the promises of a fkithful God, who has said : / wiU never 
leave thee nor far sake thee. 

The emperor's councillors having informed the legnte, 
through the Bishop of Trent, that Luther wfts provuied with 
an imperial safe-conduct, and having at the same time 
enjoined him to take no proceedings against the doctor, De 
Vio lost his temper, and abruptly answered in this truly 
Bomish language : '' It is well ; but I will execute the poptfs 
CHrder8."f We Imow what they were. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Interriew— Luther's Declaration— The Legate's 
Volubility— Luther's Kequeet. 

The next dayj both parties prepared for a second interview, 
which it seemed would be decisive. Luther's friends, who 
were resolved to accompany him to the legate's palaae, went 
to the Carmelite convent. Peutinger and the Dean of 

*Dariim Om JH ^tani^ti von dem Kloster-Gehorwm ftbsolTlrt. 
Math. 15. 
t L. 0pp. (L.) XTiL 201. tWednesdan 12th October. . 
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Trent, both imperial councillors, and Staupitz, arriyed 
successively. Shortly after, the doctor had the pleasure of 
seeing them joined by the knight PhiUp of Feilitzsch and 
Doctor Ruhel, councillors of the elector, who had received 
their master's order to be present at the conferences, and to 
protect Luther's liberty. They had reached Augsburg the 
previous evening. They were to keep close to him, say^ 
Mathesius, as the knight of Chlum stood by John Huss at 
Constance. The doctor moreover took a notary, and, 
accompanied by aU his friends, he repaired to the legate's 



At ^this moment Staupitz approached him : he fully 
comprehended Luther's position; he knew that, unless his 
eyes were fixed on Che Lord, who is the deliverer of his 
people, he must fall *^ My dear brother," said he, seriously, 
^' bear constaiitly in mind that you have begun these 
things in the name of the Lord Jesus Chrisff Thus did 
God environ his humble servant with coiisolation and 
encouragement 

When LuUier iamived at the cardinal's, he found a new 
adversary : this was the prior of the Dominicans of Augs- 
burg, who sat beside his chief. Luther, c6nformably with 
the resolution he had taken, had written his answer. The 
customary salutations being finished, he read the following 
declaration with a loud voice : — 

** I declare that I honour the holy Roman Church, and that 
I shall continue to honour her. I have sought after truth 
in my public disputations, and everything that I have said 
I still consider as right, true, and christian. Yet I am but 
a man, and may be deceived. I am therefore willing to 
receive instruction and correction in those things wherein I 
may have erred. I declare myself ready to reply orally or 
in writing to all the objections and charges that the lord 
legate may bring against me. I declare myself ready to 
submit my theses to the fbur universities of BasIe,^Friburg 
in Brisgau, Louvam, and Paris, and to retract whatever 
they shall declare erroneous. In a word, I am ready to 
do all that can be required of a Christian. But I solemnly 
t Seokend. p. 187. - 
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lurotest against the method that has heen pursued in this 
aiSairy and against the strange pretension of ccnnpelling me 
to retract without having refuted me,"* 
- Undoubtedly nothing could be more reasonable than these 
propositions of Luther's, and they must hare greatly em- 
barrassed a judge who had been tutored beforehand as to 
the judgment he should pronounce. The legate, who had 
not expected this protest, endeavoured to hide his confusion 
by affecting to smile at it, and by assuming an aj^'ar- 
ance of mildness. '^ This protest,** said he to Luther, with 
a smile, '^ is unnecessary ; I have no desire to dispute with 
you either privately wr publicly; but I propose arranging' 
this matter with the kindness of a parent.** The sum of the 
cardinaFs policy consisted in laying aside the stricter forms <^ 
justice, which protect the. accused, and treating the wh(^e 
affsdr as one of mere administration between a superior and 
an inferior : a convenient method, that opens a wider field 
for arbitrary proceedings. 

Ckmtinuing with the most affectionate air, De Vio said : 
^ My dear friend, abandon, I beseech you, so useless an 
^dertakihg ; bethink yourself, acknowledge the truth, and 
I am prepared to reconcile you with the Church and the 

sovereign bishop Retract, my friend, retract; such is the 

pope's wisl^ Whether you will or whether you will not, is 
of little consequence. It would be a hard matter for you to 
kick against the pricks.** 

Luther, who saw himself treated as if he were already 
a rebellious child and an outcast from the Church, exclaimed : 
^ I cannot retract I but I offer to reply, and that too in writing. 
We had debating enough yesterday.** f 

De Vio was irritated at this expression, which reminded 
him that he had not acted with sufficient prudence ; but he 
recovered himself, and said with a smile : " Debated I my 
dear son, I have not debated with you: besides, I have 
no wish to debate ; but, to please the most serene Elector 
Frederick, I am ready to listen to you, and to exhort yon in 
A friendly and paternal manner." 

' ti^sclmr, a. 468 ; L. ppp. (L.) xviL iai,.90». 
t DiffladUtimv^iMfetjL L. Epp. i. 181. 
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JLutter could not understand why the legate was so much 
scandalized at the term he had employed ; for (thought he), 
if I had not wished to speak with politeness, I ought to have 
said, not debated, but disputed and wrangled, for that is 
what we really did yesterday. 

De Vio, who felt that in the presence of the respectable 
witnesses who attended this conference, he must at least 
appear anxious to convince Luther, reverted to the two pro* 
positions, which he had pointed out as fondamental errors, 
being firmly resolved to permit the reformer to speak as 
little as possible. Availing himself of his Italian volubility^ 
he overwhelmed the doctor with objections, without wait- 
ing for any reply. At one time he jeered, at another scolded ; 
he declaimed with passionate warmth; mingled together, 
the most heterogeneous matters; quoted St Thomas and 
Aristotle; clamoured, stormed against all who thought differ- 
ently from himself; and apostrophized Luther. More than ten 
times did the latter try to speak ; but the legate immediately 
interrupted him and overwhelmed him with threats. Retract I 
retract! this was all that was required of him. He raved, 
he domineered, he alone was permitted to speak/ Staupitz 
took upon himself to check the legate. " Pray, aUow brother 
Martin time to reply to you," said he. But De Vio began 
again ; he quoted the Extravagances and the opinions of St. 
Thomas ; he had resolved to have alT the talk to himself 
during this interview. If he could not convince, and if he 
dared not strike, he would do his best to stun by his violence. 
Luther and Staupitz saw very clearly that they must re- 
nounce aU hope, not only of enlightening De Vio by dis- 
cussion, but still more of making any useful confession of 
iaith. Luther therefore reverted to the request he had made 
at the begmning of the sitting, and which the cardinal had 
then eluded. Since he was not permitted to speak, he 
begged that he might at least be permitted to trans- 
mit a written reply to the legate. Staupitz seconded this 
petition ; several of the spectator^ joined their entreaties to 
his, and Cajetan, notwithstanding his repugnance to every^ 

* Dedee feio MBpl at loqnerer, totiei ziirsus tonabftt e( solus regnabftt. 
L.Opp.(L.)xvu.l81,209. 
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thing that was written, for he remembered that snch writings 
are lasting (scripta maneni) at length consented. The meet- 
ing broke up. The hopes that had been entertained of seeing 
Hie matter arranged at this interview were deferred ; they 
most wait and see the issue of the next conference. 

Hie peimission which the general of the Dominicans had 
given tiuther to^.take time for his reply, and to write his 
answer, to the two distinct accusations touching indul- 
gences and faith,.was no more than strict justice required, 
and yet we must give De Vio credit for this mark of moderr 
ation and impartiality. 

Luther quitted the cardinal, delighted that his request- 
had been g^antM. On his way to Cajetan, and on hi^ re- 
turn, he was the object of public attention. All enlightened 
men'^were as much interested in his affair as if they were to be 
tried themselves. It was felt that the cause of the Gospel, of 
justice, and of liberty, was then pleading at Augsburg. The 
kwer classes, alone held wi& Cajeta^ and they no doubt 
gave the Reformer some significant proofs of their senti- 
ments, for he took notice of them.* 

It became more evident every day that the legate would 
hear no other words from Luther than these : " I retract," 
and Luther was resolved not to pronounce them. What 
will be the issue of so unequal a struggle? How can it be 
imagined that all ihe power of Rome matched against a 
single man should fail to crush him? Luthersees this; 
he feels the weight of that terrible hand under which 
he has voluntarily placed himself; he loses all hope of re- 
turning to Wittemberg, of seeing his dear Philip again, of 
mingling once more with those generous youths in whose 
hearts he so delighted to scatter the seeds of life. He beholds 
the sentence of excommunication suspended over his head, 
and doubts not that it will soon fall upon him.f These pro- 
spects afflict his soul, but he is not cast dowii. fiis trust in 
God is not shaken^ God can break the instrument he has 
been pleased to make use of un61 this hour ; but he will uphold 
the truth. Happen what may, Luther must defend it to 
the last. H!e therefore begins to prepare the {protest that he 

* L. Ow). (L.) xvii. 186. f IMd. Iflfe. 
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intends presendng to the legate. It would i^pear that he 
demoted part of the 13th October to this task. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

TUzd Interritw— Treftsnre of Indulgenoes— Faiths— Humble Petltioii^ 
Legate's Reply— Lather's Anffvicer— The Legate's Anger— Lntbsr 
withdraim— Fint DefiMti^L 

On Friday (14th Octob^), Luther returned to the cardini^ 
accompanied bf the elector's councillors. The Italians 
crowded aroimd him as ru^tadj and were present ait the 
conference in ^reat numbers. Luther advanced and pre- 
sented his protest to the cardinal His courtiers regarded 
this paper widi astonishment — a paper so presumptuous in 
their ejes. This b what the Wittembeig doctor dedared to 
their mastw :* — 

^ You attack meon two points. First, you oi^)ose to me 
the constitution of Pope Clement VL, in which it is said 
that the treasure of indulgences is the merit of the Loffd 
Jesus Christ and of the saints — which I deny in my theses. 

'' Panormitanus-}- declares in his first book, Ihat in what- 
ever concerns the holy faith, not only a general council^ but 
still further, each believer, is above the pope, if he can bring 
forward the declarations of Scripture and allege better reasons 
than the p<^)e.^ The voice of our Lord Jesus Christ is hx 
above the voice of all men, whatever be the names they 
bear. 

. << My greatest cause of grief and of serious reflection is, that 
this constitution cont^uns doctrines entirely at variance with 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 187. 

t By PanormHaniis Lather indieates Ires, author «f the famous e^- 
lectkm of eoolesiastioal law entitled Fantrmia^ azid bishop of Chartres 
towards the close of the eleventh century. 

t Ostendit in materia fidei, non modo geneiale oonoilium esse super 
papam, sed etiam quemlibet fideUum, si meliorihns nititnr audotitate et 
imtione quam pftiMu L. Qpp. Lai. i 209. 
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ih^ tmdk It tedares Uuit tko nerito #f ^ saints toe m 
treasme, whik Hie iiitiole of 8criptH#e %ean wftnesd Hmt 
Grod rewards us £sr more richly than we deseire. The 
prophet exclaims : JSnter not into judgment toHh thy tervant^ 
Lordf for in thy sight ^hall no man living he justified /* 
* Woe be to men, howerer honourabte and however praise- 
worthy their liyes may' have been/ says Augnstiiie, 'if a 
judgment from whkb mercy was excluded should be pro-^ 
itounced upon them rf 

'' Thus the saints biq not sared by their merits, but solely 
by God's mercy, as I hare declared* .1 BUftiiitaia this, and 
in it I stand fast. The worcCs of Holy Scripture, whidi 
. «toclaie that tiie saints hare not merit enough, must be set 
aboTe the words ai men, which affirm that tiny have an 
excess. For the pc^ is not above the-^Wofd of Gkid, but 
below it** 

Lqther does not Biop here: he shows that if mdulgencos 
cannot be the merits cf the siuirts, they cannot any the more 
be the merits of Clmst He proves Uiat indulgences are 
barren and fruitless, since their only effect is to exen^ men 
feom performing ^^ood works, siieh as prayer and ahns- 
giving. ^Ko," exclaims he, ''the merits of Jesus Ctejst 
are not a treasure of indidgence exempting man from good 
works, but a treasure of graee which (pidceheth. The nmits 
of Christ are applied to the behew without indulgences, 
without the keys, by the Hofy Ghost alone, and not by the 
pope. If any one has an opinion better fonnded than nune,'' 
adds he, terminating what referred to thir first point, ''let 
him make it known to me, and then win I retract" 

" I affirm,** Baid he, coming to the second article, " that no 
man can be justified before God if he has not fai^ ; so that 
it is necessary^ for a man to beEeve with a perfect assurance 
that he has obtained giatee. To doubt of ^is grace is to 
reject it The faith of the righteous is his righteousness 
and his life."| , . ^ 

Luther proves his proposition by a mi^itude of dedara- 
tions from Scripture. 

It JastUiajiiBtietTitaejiMyMtaaee^lM. L. 0|^ Lat; i 2!I. 
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** Condescend, therefore, to intercede for me with our most 
holy father the pope," adds he, " in order that he may not 
treat m^ with snch harshness. My soul is seeking for ^e 
light of truth. I am not so proud or so yainglorious as to 
be ashamed of retracting if I have taught false doctrines. 
My greatest joy will be to witness the triumph of what i« 
according to God's Word. Only let not men force ine to do 
anything that is against the voice of my conscience." ^ 

The legate took the declaration from Luther's hands. 
After glancing over it, he said coldly: "You have indulged 
in useless verbiage ; you have penned many idle words; 
you have replied in a foolish manner to the two articles, and 
have blackened your paper with a great nuinber of passages 
from Scripture that have nb connexion with the subject." 
Then, with an air of contempt, De Vip flung Luther's protest 
aside, as if it were of no value, and recommenciiig in the tone 
which had been so successful in the previous interview, he 
began to jexclaim with all his might that Luther pught to 
retract. The latter was immovable* "Brother! brother T 
then cried De Vio in Italian, " on the last occasion you were 
very tractable, but now you are very obstinate." The cardinal 
then began a long speech, extracted from the writings of St. 
Thomas; he again extolled the constitution of Clement VL; 
knd persisted in maintaining that by virtue of this constitu- 
tion it is the very merits of Jesus Christ that are dispensed 
to the believer by means of indulgences. He thought he had 
reduced Luther to silence: the latter sometimes interrupted 
him ; but De Vio raved and stormed without intermission, 
and claimed,^ as on the previous day, the sole right of 
speaking. 

This method had partially succeeded the first time; 
but Luther was not a man to submit to it on a second occa- 
sion. His indignation bursts out at last ; it is his turn to 
astonish the spectators, who believe him already conquered 
by the prelate's volubility. He raises his sonorous "voice, 
seizes upon the cardinal's favourite objection, and makes 
him pay deariy for his rashness in vienturing to enter into 
discussion with him. " Retract, retract 1" repeated Dc Yfe, 
pomtmg to the papal constitution. ^ Well, ft it ismx be 
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jNToyed by this comUtation," said Luther, '^that the treason 
of indulgences is the very merits of Jesus Christy I con- 
sent to retracty aoeording to your Eminence's good-wHl and 
pleasure.^ 

The Italians, who had expected nothing of the kind, opened 
their eyes in astonishment at these words, and could not eon- 
tain their joy at seeing thek adversary ciiught in the net 
As for the cardinal, he was heside himself; he laughed aloud, 
but with a^ laugh in which anger and indignation were 
mingled ; he sprang forward, seized the book which contained 
this famous constitution ; looked for it, found it, and, exulting 
in the victory he thought certam, read the passage aloud with 
panting eagerness.* The Italians were elated ; the elector^ 
councillors were uneasy and embarrassed; Luther was waiting 
for his adversary. At last, when the cardinal came to these 
words : '^ The Lord Jesus Christ has acquired this treasure 
by his sufierings,'' Luther stoiq;>ed him : " Most worthy 
father,** said he, "pray, meditate and weigh these words 
carefully : He has acquired.j; Christ has acquired a treasure 
by his merits; the merits, therefore, are not the treasure; 
for, to speak philosophically, the cause and effect are vety 
different matters. The merits of Jesus Christ have acquired 
for the pope the power of giving certain indulgences to the 
people ; but it is not the very merits of our Lord that the 
hand of the pontiff distributes. Thus, then, my conclusion is 
the true one, and this constitution, which you invoke with so 
much noise, testifies with me to the truth I proclium." 

De Yio still held the book in liis hands, his eyes rest- 
ing on the fatal passage ; he could make no reply. He was 
caught in the very snare he had laid, and Luther held 
him there with a strong hand, to the inexpressible astonish- 
ment of the Italian courtiers around him. The legate would 
have eluded the difficulty, but had not the means : he had 
long abandoned the testimony, of Scripture and of the 
Fathers; he had taken refuge in this Extravagance of Cle- 
ment YL, and4o 1 he was caught. Yet he was too cunning to 
betray his confusion. Desirous of concealing his disgrace, 
the prince of the Church suddenly quitted this subject, and 
> I * Jjti^ittmm et Milwlmg. L. Epp, i. 145. f AoqoivTit. Ibid. 
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viotently atUkdced oihdt artideek Luther, who perceiyed this 
skilful mancBUYTe, did jiot permit him to escape ; he tightemri 
and closed ^ ey&ry side the net in which he had taken the 
cardinal, ai^ rende^ all esct^pe impossible. " Most reyereal 
Father," said he, with an ironical, yet very re^)ectful to^e, 
'' your eminence cannot, however, imagine that we Germans 
are ignorant of grammar : t^ be a treasure, and to acquire 
a treasure, are two very diff(^eBt things." 

** Betract r said De Vio ; ** retract! or if you do not, I shsjl 
send you to Rome to appear before judges commissioned 
to take cognigttice of your affair. I shall excommunicate 
^ou with all your purtis^s, with all who are or who may 
be &Tourable to.you, and r^ect them from the Church. All 
power has been given me in this respect by the holy apos- 
tolic see,.* Thihk you that your protectors wiH stop me? 
Do you inu^i^ that the pope cares anything for Grennany ? 
Hie pope's little finger is stronger than all the Germaa 
princes put together." f 

" Deign," replies Luther, ^ to forward to Pope Leo X., 
with my humble prayers, the answer which I have trans- 
mitted you in writing." 

At these words, the legate, highly pleased at finding a 
moment's release, again assumed an air of dignity, and said 
to Luther with pride and anger: 

" Retract, or return no more."} 

These .words struck Luthen This time he will reply 
in another way than by speeches : he bowed and left the 
hall, followed by the elector's councillors. The cardinal and 
the Italians, remaining alone, looked at one another in con- 
fusion at such a result. 

Thus the Dominican system, covered with the Ivillianisy 
of the R(»nan purfde, had haughtily diraiissed its humble ad- 
versary. But Luther was conscious that there was a power-^ 
the Christian doctrine, the truth — that no secular or spiritual 
authority could ever subdue. Of the two combatants, he who 
withdrew remained master of the field of battle. 



• L. 0pp. (L.) xm.m. + IMd. (W.) xxtL 1881. 
t Reroca^ aat non lerertere. IMd. <L.) zriL 202. 
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Thii it tiw fbst step hy iflamh ^ C&itrdh MpitetidS fiMi 
ttie papacy. 

Lather and De Vio HA not meet i^nn ; tmt tiie nfonnef 
kai nade a deep iOKpresflieii on tlie legate, wlddi was neror 
^fheed. What I^rtSier had said abovt fai^ what De Yio 
lead in the sobseqiient writings of tl^ Wittembei^ doctor, 
greatly modified the cardinaFs opinions. The theologians 
of Rome beheld with surprise tmd discontent the sentiments 
1^ adraneed on justificoition in his commentary on the 
Epigtie to the Koraans. The Itefonnation 4td not recede, 
did not retract ; bnt its judge, he who had not ceased from 
eryfbg, Retract I rett-act I changed his Tiews, and indirectly 
retracted his errors. Thus was osowned the wnshaken 
fidelity of the Reformer. 

Luther returned to tho monasteiy wbere he had heen «h 
tertaiaed. He had stood fast; he had ^ven lestimofty to 
*e troth; be had done his duty. €h>d wiQ peribfm the 
lesti His heart OTcrflowed with peace and joy. 



CHAPTER DL 

0e 1^0 and SIsiipHs^-Siaiipits and L^her— LvClMr i^apthtia--tM&m 
to CarlsUdt— The Communioii->IJiik and De Tie— Deitartare of lAA 
and ^upH^— Luther to Cajetan^-Oyrdlnal's Sileaee— Lnther'aFaia- 
well— Departure^ Appeal to Bome. 

Tet the rumours that reached him were not rery en- 
eoufaging: it was reported in the city, that if he did 
not retract, he was to be seized and thrown into a dungeon. 
The Ticar-igeneral of his order, Staupits buniself; it was 
i^rmed, had giren his consent* Lu^^ cannot heheye 
wtmt is said of his fiiend. No I Staupitz will not deeeire 
himl As for* the cardinaTs designs, to judge from his 
wordSy there eould be no doubt about them. Tet he will 

»L.0pp.(Ifi>ZTft.2ia 
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tik "Beer fttJiii the datigei-* Ws life, Kke the truth itself, hi m 
porvreifid hands, and, despite the threatening peril, he is rer 
itolved'iwrt to quit Augsburg. 

Hie legate soon repented of lits Violenee; he felt -that he 
had gene be^rond his part, and etid^tqured to retrace his 
steps. Staupitz had scarcely finished his dinner (on the 
morning of die interview, aiwi ^he dinner-hour was nponj, 
before he received a message frotii the cardinal^ hrridn^ 
him to his palace. Staupitz^ -went thither atttcnded by 
Wenceslas Link.* The vicar-gcnieral ^und the legate 
atone with Serra Longa. ' De Vio immediately approached 
l^upitz, and addressed him in the mSUest language. 
* Endearour,*^ said 1^, ^to prevail upon your monk, and 
induce him to retract. Really, in other respects, I am weH 
pleased with him, and he has no better friend than myself." -{- 

StAxjpitz.^— **! have ahready done so, and I will again ftd*- 
vise him to submit to the Church in all humflity.* 

Db Vic— "You ItIII have to reply to the arguments he 
derives from the Holy Scripturesr" 

Statjwtz.-^" I must confesi^, my lord, that is a task beyond 
my abflities ; for Doctor Martin Luther is superior to me both 
in genius and knowledge of the Holy ScriptOTes.** 

The cardinal smiled, no doubt, at the vicap-generaFs frank- 
ness. Besides, he knew himself how difficult it would be to 
iBonvince Luther. He ^continued, addressing both Staupitz 
and Link: — 

" Are you aw^ure, that, as partisans of an heretical doctrine, 
you are yourselves liable to the penalties of the Church ?* 

Staupftz.— " Condescend to resume the conference With 
Luther, and order a pubBc discussion <m the controverted 
points.*^ 

Db Vio, alarmed at ike very thought — '^ 1 wiH no longer 
Ihspute with that beast, for it has deep eyes and wonderful 
speculations in its head.^J 

Staupitz at length j)revailed on tte cardinal to transmit 
to Luther in writing r/hai Jie was required to retract. 

t £^ nola aippliiw com hao bestiA disputaro. . jEUM «iuin p^lkmdoM 
oenkM ei Biirablies speeiilalioiies in oftpite suo. Myooniiu, 33. 
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, Tht Ticajr-generfel returned to Lulber. . Staggered Iqr the 
lepreseBtatbns o( the eardioal, h^ endeayoiired to peisiiade 
him to come to an arrangeipent '' Refute, theo," eaid 
Lather, '^th^ dedaratioiis of Scriptme that I have ad- 
Tanced.** — '^ tt is beyond my ability,^' said. Staupitz.-^ 
^ Wen thenr reined Luther, <'it is agamst my conscience 
lo retract, so long as these passages of Scripture are not 
explained diflS^ntly. WhatP continued he, '< the cardinal 
professes, as you ^orm me, that he is desirous of arrang- 
ing this affiur without any disgrace or detrinient to mej Ah I 
these are Roman expressions, which signify in good (merman 
tiiat it will be my eternal shame and ruiiu What else can 
he expect who, through fear of men and against the Yoioe of 
his conscience, denies the truth ?*** 

<Staupitz did not persist; he ooly informed Lu&er that 
ibe cardinal had consented to transmit to him in writing the 
points which he would be required to retract He then no 
doiAt informed him also of his intention of quitting Augs- 
burg, where he had no longer anything to do. Luther com- 
municated to him a plan he had formed for comforting and 
strengthening their souls. Staupitz promised to return, and 
they separated for a short time. 

Alone in his cell, Luther turned his thoughts-towards the 
friends dearest to his heart His ideas wandered to Weimar 
and to Wittemberg. He desired to inform theelector of what 
was passing ; and, fearful of being indiscreet by addresnng 
the pdnce himself, he wrote to Spalatin, and begged the chap- 
lain to inform his master of the s^ate of affiurs. He detiuled 
the whole transaction, even to the jNTondse giyen by the 
legate to send him the contrpverted points in Tjniting^ and 
finished by saying : ^ This is the posture of aflEairs,; but I 
hare neither hope nor confidence in the legate. I will not 
retract a syllable. I will publish the reply I gave him, in 
order that, if he should proceed to yiolei^ce, he may be 
covered with shame in all. Chr]stehdoni.''f 

The doctor then profited by the few moments. that still 
remained to write to his Wittemberg friends. 

" Peace and hairiness,'' wrote he to Doctor Carlstadt 
• L. 0pp. (L.) XfiL 210. t L. Epp. L 14&. 
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^ Accept Aese few words as if they were a long letter, (or 
time and events are pressing* At a better Opportunity I wiQ 
write to yon and others more fully. Three days my busi- 
ness has hem in hand, and matters are now at such a point 
that I hare no longer any h<^ of returning to you, and 
I have n^hing to look for but excommnnication. The legate 
positively will not allow me to dispute either publicly or 
privately. He desires npt to be a judge," says he, " but a 
father to ,me ; aad yet he will hear no other words from me 
than these : ' I retract, and a(^owledge my error.' And 
these I will not utter. 

'^ The dangers of my cause are so much the greater that its 
ju^s are not imly imf^acabte enemies, but, still further, 
men incapable of understanding it Yet the Lord God Uvea 
and reigns : to his protection I commit myself, and I doubt 
not that, in answer to the prayers of a few pious souls, he 
will send me deliverance ; I imagine I feel them praying 
forme. 

*^ Either I shall return to you without having suffered any 
hlirm ; or else, struck wilh excommunication, I shall have 
to seek a refuge elsewhere. , 

^^ However that may be, conduct yourself valiantly, stand 
fost, and glorify Christ boldly^ and joyfully 

^' The cardinal always styles me his dear son. I know 
how much I must believe of that. I am nevertheless per- 
suacted that I should be the most acceptable and dearest 
man to him in the ^orld, if I would pronounce the single 
word Eevocoy I retract. But I will not become a heretic 
by renouncing the faith by which I became a Christian. I 
would rather be exiled, accursed, and burnt to death. 

" Farewell, my d^ar doctor ; show this letter to our theo- 
logians, to Amsdor£^ to Philip, to Otten, and the rest^ in 
order tiiat you may pray for. me and also for yourselves ; 
for it is your cause that I am pleading here. It is that of 
faith in Uie Lord Jesus Christ, and in the grace of GU)d.''* 

Sweet thought, whieh ever fills with consolation and with 
peace all those who have borne witness to Jesus Christ, to 
his divinity, to his grace, when the world pours upon th^n 
• Ji. Epp. i. 159. 
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from every ride its Judgments, its exetnricam, ittd il» dis* 
grace : ^ Our cause is that ^ faitll in the Lord P* And 
what sweetness abK> in the eonyietiQ^ expressed bjr the m^ 
ibnner: ** 1 feel that they are praying lor toe^P l^e Re- 
forma^on was the work of |^y and prayer. The strugg^ 
hetween LuAerand De Tio was that of a rdigiotti draient 
Which reapp^tred fnH of life with the exjHnng relics of the 
wordy dialectics of the mMdle ages. "^ 

Thus did Luther converse with hts absent^finends. Stan* 
pitz soon returned ; Doctor Rnhd and the Ktiight of FlU- 
itzsch, both envoys from the elector, also called upon liUdier 
after taking leave of the xno^BnaL Some o^ier friend of the 
Ck)spel joined them. Luther, seeing thus asseraMed tiMp 
generous men, who were on the point of sep^oadng, and ^tm 
whom he was perhaps to partfbr ever, ptfopoised Uiat they 
should celebrate the LordVi Supper togeth^. l%ey agriMd, 
and this Httle band of fisMifal men communicated in the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ. What feelings sweBod 
the hearts of the reformer's iHends at the moment when, 
celebrating the Eucharist with htni, they thought It wis 
perhaps the last time they would be permitted to dr sel 
What joy, what love animated Luther^s he^rt, as iie bdield 
himself so graciously accepted by his Ifester at the v«py 
moment that men rejected him ( How d61emn must have been 
that communion I How holy that evening I* 

The next dayf Luther waited for the article Ae legale was 
to send him ; but not receiving any message, Ite begged Ms 
friend Wenceslas Link to go to the cardhial. De Vio received 
Link in the most afifable manner, and assured him that^e hmd 
no desire but to act like a Mend. He said, '^ I no ledger ire- 
gard Luther as a heretic. I will not excommunicate' hkn this 
time, unless I receive further orders from Rome. I hate 
sent his reply to the pope by an exprees.** Ahd then, to 
show his friendly intentions, he added : " IT Doctof Luther 
would only retract what concerns indulgenees; the matter 
would soon be finished ; for, ais to what conceits faith in the 
sacraments, it is an article that eadi one may understand aid 
interpret in his own fashion.'*^ S^Mdathi, who records these 
• L. 0pp. (L.) jcrii. ITS. t Sfttoday, 15ih October. 
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Words, adds this shrewd hut just remark : " It follows clearly 
that Rome looks to mc^ney rather than to the holy faith and 
the salvatibn of souls." *^ 

link returned to Luther: he found Staupitz with him, 
and gave them an account of his visit. When he came to 
the unexpected concession of the legate : " It would have 
been well," said Staupitz, " if Doctor Wenceslas had had a 
notary and witnesses with him to take down these words in 
writing ; for,, if such a proposal were made known, it would 
be very prejudicial to the Romans." 

However, in proportion to the mildness^ of the prelate's 
language, the less confidence did these worthy Germans place 
in him. Many of the good men to whom JiUther had been 
recommended held counsel together: " The legate," said 
they, " is jMreparing some mischief by this courier of whom 
he speaks, and it is very much to be feared that you will all 
be seized and thrown into prisOn." 

Staupitz and Wenceslas therefore resolved to quit the city ; 
they embraced Luther, who persisted in remaining at Augs- 
burg, and departed hastily for Nuremberg, by two different 
roads, not without much anxiety respecting the fate of the 
courageous witness they were leaving behind them. 

Sunday passed off quietly enough. But Luther in vain 
waited for the legate's message : the latter sent none. At last 
he determined to write. Staupitz and Link, before settmg 
out, had begged him to treat the cardmal with alt possible 
respect. Luther had not yet made trial of Rome and of her 
envoys: this is his first experiment. If deference did not 
succeed, he would take a warning from it. Now at least he 
must make the attempt. For his own part, not a day passed 
in which he did not condemn himself, and groan over his 
facility in giving utterance to expressions stronger than the 
occasion required : why should he not confess to the cardinal 
what he confessed dafly to God ? Besides, Luther's heart 
was easily moved, and he suspected no evil. He took up 
his pen, and with a sentiment of the most respectful goodwill, 
wrote to the cardinal as follows :f — 



• L. 0pp. (L.) XTU. 182. 

t This letter is dated 17th October. 
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" Most worthy Father in God, once more I approach yon, 
not in person, bnt by letter, entreating your paternal goodr 
ness to listen to me graciously. The reverend Dr Staupitz, 
my very dear father in Christ, has called upon me to humble 
myself, to renounce my own sentiments, and to submit my 
opinions to the judgment of pious and impartial men. He 
has also praised your fatherly kindness, and has thoroughly 
convinced me of your favourable disposition towards me. 
This news has filled me with joy. 

" Now, therefore, most worthy Father, I confess, as I have 
already done before, that I have ^ot shown (as has been re- 
ported) sufficient modesty, meekness, jor respect for the name 
of the sovereign pontiff; and, although I have been gready 
provoked, I see that it would have been better for me to have 
conducted my cause with greater humility, mildness, and 
reverence, and not to have answered a fool according to his 
folly ^ lest I should he like unto him. 

" This grieves me very much, and I ask forgiveness. I 
will publicly confess it to the people from the pulpit, as in- 
deed I have often done before. I will endeavour, by Grod's 
grace, to speak differently. Nay more : I am ready to pro- 
mise, freely and of my own accord, not to utter ano&ier word 
on the subject of indulgences, if this business is arranged. But 
also, let those who made me begin, be compelled on their 
part to be more moderate henceforth in their sermons, or to 
be silent 

" As for the truth of my doctrii^e,^ the authority of St 
Thomas and other doctors cannot satisfy me. I must hear 
(if I am worthy to do so) the voice of the bride, which is the 
Church. For it is certain that she hears the voice of the 
Bridegroom, which is Christ. 

" In all humility find submission, I therefore entreat your 
paternal love to refer all this business, so unsettled up to 
this day, to our most holy lord Leo X., in order that the 
Church may decide, pronounce, and ordain, and that I may 
retract with a good conscience, or believe with sincerity."* 

As we read this letter, another reflection occurs to us.^ We 
see that Luther was not acting on a precbnc^eived plan, but 
• L. 0pp. (L.) p. 198. 
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solely by yirtue of cdnyictions impressed successively on his 
mind and on his heart. Far from having any settled system, 
any well arranged opposition, he frequently and unsuspect^ 
ingly contradicted himself. Old convictions stiU reigned in 
his inind, although opposite convictions had already entered 
it. And yet, it is in these marks of sincerity and truth that 
men have sought for arguments against the Reformation; it 
is because it followed the necessary laws of progression which 
are imposed upon all things in the human mind, that some 
have written the history of its variations ; it is in these very 
features, that show its sincerity and which consequently 
make it honourable, that one of the most eminent christiim 
geniuses has found his strongest objections!* Inconceivable 
perversity of the human mind I 

Luther received no answer to bis letter. Gajetan and his 
courtiers, alter being so violently agitated, had suddenly be- 
come motionlessf. What could be the reason? Might it not foe 
the cakn that precedes the storm ? Some persons were of Pal- 
lavicini's opinion : " The cardinal was waiting," he observes, 
'^ until this proud monk, like an inflated bellows, should 
gradually lose the wind that filled him, and become thoroughly 
humble."f Others, imagining they tmderstood the ways of 
Rome better, felt sure that the legate intended to arrest 
Luther, butthat, not daring to proceed to such extremities 
on his own account, because of the imperial safe-conduct, 
he was waiting a reply from Rome to his message. Others 
could not believe that the cardinal would delay so long. The 
Emperor Maximilian, said they (and this may rei^y be the 
truth), will haVe no more scruple to deliver Luther over to 
the judgment of the Church, notwithstanding the safe-con- 
duct, than Sigismond had to surrender Huss to the CouncU 
of Constance. The legate is perhaps even now negotiating 
with the emperor. Maximilian's authorization ii^y arrive 
every minute. The more he was opposed to the pope before, 
the more will he seem to flatter him now, until the imperial 
crown encurcles his grandchild's head. There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. '^ Draw up an ^peal to the pope,** said 

* Bo6saet'8 Histolre des YtriatioiiB. Lir. i. 25, Suk 
f Ut follifl Ule yentosa ^tione distentos, p. 40. 
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the noble-jninded men who surrounded Luther, " and quit 
Angsbiirg without delay." 

Luther, whose presence m this city had been useless dur- 
ing the last four days, and who had sufficiently proved, by 
his remaining after the departure of the Saxon councillors 
sent by the elector to watch over his safety, that he feared 
nothing, and tliat he was ready to answer any cTiarge, yielded 
at length to his friends' solicitations. But first he resolved 
to inform De Yio of his intention : he wrote to 'Km on 
Tuesday, the eve of his departure. This second letter is in 
'a firmer tone than the other. It would appear that Ludier, 
seeing all his advances were unavailing, began to lift up Ks 
head in the consdousness of his integrity and of the iiynstiee 
of his enemies. 

"Most worthy Father in God,** wrote he to DeTio, ^ your 
paternal kindness has witnessed, — I repeat it, witnessed and 
sufficiently acknowledged my obecBence. I brave undertake 
a long journey, through great dangers, in great weakness of 
body, and despite of my extreme poverty; at the command 
of our most holy lord, Leo X., I h«nre appeared in person be- 
fore your eminence ; lastly, I have thrown myself at the feet 
of his holiness, and I now wait his good pleasure, ready to 
submit to his judgment, whether he should condenm or 
acquit me, I therefore feel that I have omitted nothing 
which it becomes an obedient child of the Church to do. 

" I think, consequently, that I ought not uselessly to pro- 
long my sojourn in this town; besides, it would be impossible; 
tny resources are felling me ; and your paternal goodness has 
loudly forbidden me to appear before you again, imless I 
win retract. 

" I therefore depart in the name <rf tlie Lord, desiring, if 
possible, to i^d some spot where I may dwell in peace. 
Many persons, of greater importattee than \jnyself, have 
requested me to appeal from your pktemal kindness, and 
even from our most holy lord, Leo X., ill informed, to the 
pope when better informed.* Although I know that isueh 
an appeal will be far more acceptabie to our most serene 

* Ut a R. ^. iu9i imtatd a* Saitctind^o Bdihiilo hostro L^e X. male 
Snlbmato ad meliofl htfrniadic^ ftpt>eHem. L, £pp. i. 1^1. 
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l^l^^M Uie eteftopr tban a f0traet«tioiiy nev^belessi if I 
ha4 ecmm^d my own fe^lfaiga onl;, I dioold, iiot h$ve 
done 8o...«f.I haTcr committed no fault j I o^g^t theref^if 
to fear Qiothing.'' 

Luther having writtiasi this letter, which was not g^y^ to the 
legate until after hds departure, spared to quit Augsburg. 
God had preserved him till this hoiir, and he praised the Lofd 
for it with all hla heart; but he must not ten^t ^rodu- He 
embraced his friends Peutinger, Laogemantd, the Adehuannsy 
^iUerbach, and the prior of Uie Carmelites, who had shown 
him such christian hospitalitj. On Wednesday, before day- 
break, he was up and ready to set out. His friends had 
recommended him to take every precaution for fear that he 
should be prev^ted, if his intentions were knpwn. He folr 
lowed their advice as far as possible. A pony, tbajt 
§ta:|[q)itz had left for him, was Inrought to the door of tiie 
ccM^vent. Once more he bids his brethren adieu; he then 
loounts and sets off, without a bridle for his horse, without 
lH>ots or spurs, and unarmed* The magistrate of the city had 
sent him as a guide one of the horse-police who was wdl ao- 
(]^uainted with the roads. This servant conducts him in the 
dsjk through the silent streets of Augsbtirg* They direct thdr 
course to a small gate in the wall of the city. Chie of the 
ed^unciUors, Langemantel, had given orders that it should be 
op^ed. He is sliU in the power of the legate. The hand of 
IQlome may grasp him yet. No doubt if the Italians knew 
tiieir prey was escaping them, they would utter a cry of rage. 
Who can say that the intrq>id adversary of Rome will not yet 
be seized and thrown into a dungeon ?...... At length LuAer 

and his guide arrive at the little gate ; they pass through. 
They are out of Augsburg; and so(>n they put their h9rse8 
to a gallop, and ride speedily away. 

Luther, on^hrdefxarture, nad left his appei^ to the pope in 
the hands of the prior of Pomesaw. His friends had recom- 
mended that it should not be transmitted t6 the legate. The 
prior was commissioned to have it posted upon the cathedral 
gates two or three days after the doctor's departure, in the 
presence of a notary and witnesses. This was done. 

Li this paper, Luther declares that he appeals froiji the 
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most holy Father the Poipe, in inilimned, to the most fa<4f 
lord and Father in Christ, Leo X. of that name^ by the grace 
of dod, better informed.* This appeal had beai drawn up 
in the customary form and style, by aid of the imperial 
notary, Gall of Herbfachtingen, in presence of two Augus- 
tine monks, Bartholomew Utsmair, and Wenzel Steinbies^ 
It was dated the 16th Octob^. 

When the cardinal was informed of Luther's d^>arture, he 
was thunderstruck, and even frightened and alarmed, as he 
assured the elector in his letter. Indeed there was good 
cause to be annoyed. This departure, whidi so abruptly 
terminated the negotiations, disconcerted the hopes wi^ 
which he had so long flattered his pride. He had been 
ambitious of die honour of healing the wounds of ihe Church, 
of restoring the tottering influence of the pope in Grermany; 
and the heretic had escaped not only unpunished, but eyen 
without bmng humbled. The conference had senred only to 
exhibit in a stronger light, on the one hand, Lu&er's sim- 
plicity, integrity, and firmness ; and, on the other, the im* 
perious and unreasonable proceedings of the pope and his 
ambassador. Since Rome had gained nothing, she had lost; 
her authority, not baring been strengthened, had received a 
fresh check. What wiH they say hi the Vatician? What 
messages will be r^eired from Rome ? The difiicnlties of 
his position will be forgotten; the unlucky issue of this 
afllEur will be attributed to his want of skill Serra Ldnga 
and the Italians were frurious at seeing themselves, with all 
tiieir dexterity, outwitted by a Crcrman monk. De "Vlo 
could hardly conceal his irritation. Such an insult called 
for vengeance, and we shaU soon witness him breathing out 
his wrath in a letter to the elector. 

• MtUaiinibiteiiidiiBL L.Opp.lAtL»^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Lttthet'tf Flight— Admiration— Lnther's Desire— The Legate to the Elec- 
tor—The Elector to the Legate— Prosperity of the Uniyernty. 

Luther and his guide continued their flight far from the 
walls of Augsburg. He spurred his horse, and galloped as 
fast as the poor animal's strength would permit He called 
to mind the real or supposed flight of John Huss, the manner 
in which he was caught, and the assertion of his adversaries, 
who pretended that Huss having by his flight annulled the 
emperor's safe-conduct, they had the right of condemning 
him to the flames.* These anxious thoughts, however, did 
not long occupy Luther's mind. Having escaped from a city 
in which he had passed ten days under the terrible hand of 
Rome, which had already crushed so many thousand wit- 
nesses to the trtHh, and spruikled all around it with blood, — 
now that he is free, now that he inhales the fresh breezes of 
the country, traverses the villages and rural districts, and 
beholds himself wonderfully delivered by the arm of the 
Lord, his whole being returns thanks to the Almighty. It is 
truly he who can now say : Ouv' sotd is escaped as a bird otil 
of the snare of the fowlers ; the snare is htoken, and we are 
escaped. Our help is in the name of the Lord^ who made 
heaven and earth.\ Thus was Luther's heart overflowing 
with joy. But his thoughts were turned on De Vio also : 
" The cardinal would have liked to have me in his hands to 
send me to Rome. He is vexed, no doubt, at my escape. He 
imagined I was in his power at Augsburg; he thought he 
had me ; but he was holding an eel by the taiL Is it not 
disgraceful that these people set so high a value upon me? 
They woidd ^ve a heap of crowns to have me in their 
clutches, whOe our Lord Jesus Christ was sold for thirty 
pieces of sflver." J 

• W«iAnii|um,fii8tEeele8.L1287. f ftalm «xiiT. 7* 

X L. 0|^ (L.) zrii. 282. . 
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The first day he travdled fonrteeii leagues. TVhen lie 
reached the inn where he was to pass the night, he was so 
fatigaed (his horse was a y^ haid trotter, a^ historian 
tells us) that, when he dismounted, he could not stand 
upright, and lay down vupon a ImncUa of straw. He Berer- 
theless obtained some repose. On the morrow he continued 
his journey. At Nuremberg he met with Stanpitz, who was 
visiting the conyents of his order. It was in this city that 
he first saw the brief sent by the pope to Cajetan about him. 
He was hidignant at it, and it is yery probable tliat^ if he 
had seen this brief b^ore leaving Wittemberg, he would 
never hare gone to the cardiiiaL '^ It is impossible to beUeve," 
said he, '' that anything so mcmstrous could have proceeded 
from any sovereign pontifl^"* 

AU along the road Luther was an object of general inJIere^ 
He had not yet yielded in any one point. Such a vietoxy, 
gained by a mendicant monk over the representative of 
Bome, filled every^eart with admiratiaQ* Oermany seenved 
kY&i^ of the contempt of Italy. The eternal Word had 
leeeived more honomr than the word of the pope. This vast 
power^ whidi for jo many centuries tyrattdzed or&t 4he 
World, had received a formidaUe check. Luther's journey was 
Ske a trhus^. Men wjoiced at the obstinacy of .Rome, in 
tiie hope that it would lead to her destruction. If she hM. not 
iQfidsted on preserving her shameful gains ; if she had been 
wise enou^ not to despise the Germans ; if she had reformed 
crying abuses : perhaps, according to human views, all would 
have returned to that death-like state from which Luther had 
awakehed. But the papacy will not yield; and the AoeUxt 
will see himself compelled to bring to U^t many other 
errors, and to go forward in the knowledge and.manilestation 
of the tru& . , 

: On the 26th of Oekbvc Luther reached GrttfenthaJyon the 
Teige of the 'Biiiringiau forests^ Biie he met with Cotmt 
Albert of Maasfeldt, the saoae person w!io had so^ strong^ 
dissuaded him from going to Augsbmcg. The count, knghiiig 
Ittartily at his sagnhir equipage, cos^Iled him to stop imd 
be his guest Luther soon resumed his journey. 

rSUft^iMA&iiitrisflnmiiio^MitiflMflgfedL X. Epp. i. ISS. 
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' Be liastened forwaid, desiring to be at Wittenibei^ on tbe 
31st Octob^, under tlie impression that the elector wottM 
' be there for ^e festiral of AU-IMnts, and that he shonld seis 
' 1dm. The hnef which he had read at Nnreml)erg had 
^iscSosed to him all the perils of his sitiiatmn. ta &ct, 
bdng akeady condemned at Rome, he could not hope either 
to stay at Wittemberg, to obtain an asylum in a convent, or 
to find peace and security in any other place. Hie elector's 
protection might perhaps be aMe to defend him; but he 
was far from being Sure of it. He could no longer expect 
anything from Ihe two Mends whom he had posafessed 
hitherto at the court of this prince. StaupitE had lost th^ 
fiEiTonr he had so long enjoyed, and was quitting Saiony. 
Spi^tin was beloved by Frederick, but had not much infin- 
enee over him. The elector hiinself was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Gospel to encounter 
manifest danger for its sake. Luther tiiought, however, 
that he' could not do bett^ than return to Wittemberg, and 
there await what the eternal and merciful God would do with 
him. I^ as many expected, he were left unmolested^ he 
fesolved to devote hi&sdf entirely to study and to Ihe educa- 
^ tion of youth.* 

Luther re-entered Wittemberg on the 30th of October. 
All his^ expedition had been to no purpose. Neither Oe 
elector n6r Spalatk had come to the feast His friends 
were oveijoyed at seeing him again amongst them. He 
hastened to inform Spaktin of his arrivd. '' I returned to 
Wittemberg to-day safe and sound, by the grace of God,** 
said he, '' but how long I shall stay here I do not know...... 

I am filled with joy and peace, and can hiurdly conceive that 
the trial which I endure can appear so great to so many dis- 
tinguished personages.'' 

De Yio had not waited long after Luther's departure to 
pour forth all his indignation to the elector. His letter 
breathes vengeance. He gives Frederick an account of 
the conference with an air of assurancer ^' Since brother 
Martin," says he in c<mclusion, ^' cannot be induced by 
Ipatemal measures to acknowledge his error, and reiudil 

VOL. I. f 
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faithiU to Ae ea^olic Ghuich, I beg your highness will 
send him to Rome, or expel him from your states. Be 
assured that diis difficulty mischievous, and envenomed busi- 
ness caimot be protracted much longer; for so soon as I 
have informed our most holy lord of all this artifice and 
wickedness, it will be brought to an end.'' In a post- 
sedpt, written with his own hand, the cardinal ^beats the 
Sector not to tarnish his honour and that of his illustrious 
ancestors for the sake of a miserable little friar.* 

Never perhaps did Luther's soul feel a nobler indignation 
than when he read the copy of this letter forwarded to him by 
the elector. The thought of the sufferings he is destined to 
undergo, the value of the truth for which he is contending, 
contempt ii^pired by the conduct of the Roman legate, — 
all agitated his heart together. His reply, written in the 
midst of this agitation, is full of that courage, sublimity, and 
faith which he always displayed in the most trying circum- 
stances of his life. He gives, in his turn, an account of the 
Augsburg conference ; and after describing the cardinal's be- 
haviour, he ciMitinues thus : — 

^ I should like to answer the legate in the^place of the 
elector: 

" Prove that you speak of what you understand," I would 
say to him ; '^ let the whole matter be committed to writing: 
then I wiU send brother Martin to Rome, or else I will my- 
self seise him and put him to death. I will take care of 
my consci^ee and of ray honour, and will permit no stain 
to tarnish my glory. But so Iwig as your positive know- 
ledge shuns the light, and is made known by its clamours 
only, I can put no faith in darkness. 

" It is thus I would repiy, most excellent prince. 

** Let the reverend legate, or the pope himself specify my 
errors m writmg; let them give their reasons; let them 
instruct me, f(»r I am a man who desires instruction, who 
begs and longs for it, so that even a Turk would not 
refuse to grant it. If I do not retract and condemn my* 
self when they have proved that the passages which I hate 
eited ought to be understood in a different sense firam 
T L. Qpf. (L.) ^ 20a. 
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mine, then, most excellent elector, let your highness be the first 
to prosecute and expel me ; lot the university reject me, md 

overwhelm me with its anger Nay more, and I call heaven 

and earth to witness, may the IjOrd Jesus Clirist cast me out 

and condemn me I The words that I utter are not dictated 

by vain presumption, but by an unshaken conviction. I am 
willing that the Lord God withdraw his grace from me, and 
that every one of God's creatures refuse me his countenance, 
if, when a better doctrine has been shown me, I do not 
embrace it. 

" If they despise me on account of my low estate, me a 
poor little mendicant friar^ and if they refuse to instruct me 
in the way of truth, then let your highness entreat the 
legate to inform you in writing wherein I have erred ; and 
if they refuse even your highness this favour, let them write 
theh^ views either to his imperial majesty, or to some arch- 
bishop of Germany. What can I or what ought I to say 
more ? 

"Let your highness listen to the voice of your conscience 
and of your honour, and not send me to Rome. No man 
can require you to do so, for it is impossible I can be safe in 
Rome. The pope himself is not safe there. It would be 
commanding yoir to betray christian blood. They have 
paper, pens, and ink : they hare also notaries without 
number. It is easy for them to write wherehi and where- 
fore I have eiTcd, It will cost them less to instruct me when 
absent by writing, than to put me to death by stratageni 
when among them. 

" I resign myself to banishmfent. My adversaries are 
lading their snares on every side, so that I can nowhere live 
in security. In order that no evil may happen to you on 
my account, I leave your territories in God's name. I will 
go wherever the eternal and merciful God will have me. 
Let him do with me according to his pleasure 1 

"Thus then, most serene Elector, I reverently bid you 
farewell. I commend you to the everlasting God, and give 
iron eternal thanks for all your kindness towards me. 
Whatever be the people among whom I shall dwell in 
foture, I shall ever remember you, und pray continually and 
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grateftilly for thehappineM of yourself and of your £uiii^«* 
««..„I am stin, thanks be to Grod, full of joy; and praise 
him because Christ, the Son of Grod, thinks me worthy to 
suffer in such a cause. May he erer protect your illustrious 
highness ! Amen." 

This letter, so abounding in truth, made a deep imprech- 
sion on the elector. '' He was shaken by a very eloquent 
letter,'^ says Maimbourg. Never could he hare thought of 
surrendering an innocent man to the hands of Rome ; per^ 
haps he would hare desired Luther to conceal himself for a 
time, but he resolred not to appear to yicM in any manner to 
the legate's menaces. He wrote to his councillor Pfeffingei^ 
who was at the emperor's court, telling him to inform this 
prince of the real state of aflGftirs, and to beg him to write to 
Rome, so that the business might be concluded, or at least 
that it might be settled in Germany by impartial judges.-}- 

A few days after, the elector repUed to the legate : " Since 
Doctor Martin has ai^)eared hdote you at Augsburg, you 
riiould be satisfied. We did not expect that you would 
endeavour to make him retract, without having convinced 
him of his errors. None of the learned men in our princi- 
pality have informed me tiiat Martin's doctrine is impious, 
anti*christian, or heretical^ The prince refused, moreover, to 
send Luther to Rome, or to expel him from his states. 

This letter, which was communicated to Luther, filled 
him with joy. "Gracious God I" wrote be to Spalatio, 
^with what delight I have read it again and again] I 
know what confidence may be put in these words^ at once so 
forcible and. moderate. I fear that the Romans wiH not 
understand their full bearing ; but they will at least under- 
stand that what they think already finished is as yet hardly 
begun. Pray, return my thanks to the prince. It is strange 
that he (De Yio) who, a short time ago, was a mendicant 
monk like myself, does not fear to address the mightiest 
princes disrespectfully, to c^ll them to account, to threaten, 
to command them^ and to treat them with such ii^conceivablo 

* Efo ttim ubienm^e tro gtoUnm, aittgtrkwimB Doa^iattoiiii tan , 
■mqnMB noa «ro mtmor. L. igp. i. 187. 
t L.Opp.(L.)XTii.244 
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loo^^Eiesd. Let him learn that the temporal power is of 
God, and that its glory may not be trampled under foot"* 

What had doubtless encouraged the elector to reply to 
the legate in a tone the latter had not expected, was a letter 
addressed to him by the university of Wittemberg. It had 
good r^ison to declare in the doctor's favour ; for it flourished 
daily more and more, and was eclipsing all the other schools. 
A crowd of students flocked thither from all parts of Grer- 
many to hear this extraordinary man, whose teaching ap- 
peared to open a new era to religion and learning. These 
youths who came from every province, halted as soon as 
they discovered the steeples of Wittemberg in the dis- 
tance ; they raised their hands to heaven, and 7)raised God 
for having caused the light of truth to shine forth from this 
city, as from Sion in times of old, and whence ' it spread 
even to the most distant countries.-]- A life and activity till 
then unknown animated the university. ^^ Our students 
here »xe as busy as ants,'' wrote Luther.| 



CHAPTER XI. 

llioiii^ts <m Departure—Farewell to the Church— Critical Momeni— 
Deliyerance—Luther's Courage— Dissatisfaction at Rome— Bull— Ap- 
peal to a Council. 

Luther, imagming he might soon be expelled from Grer- 
many, was engaged in publishing a report of the Augs- 
burg conference. He desired that it should remain as a 
testimony of the struggle between him and Rome. He saw 
the storm ready to burst, but did not fear it. He waited 
from day to day for the anathemas that were to be sent from 
Italy; and he put ever)rthing in order, that he might be 
prepared when they arrived. " Having tucked up my robe 
and girt my loins," said he, " I am ready to depart, like 

* £t stios non Uoete honores conculcari. L. £pp. i. 198: 
t Senltet. Annal. L 17. 
- t Stndium noBtmm more formicamm ferret L. Epp. i. 198. 
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4,hnbam, wHb<pt laiomi^ wWfm I g^\^ im^^jwA 
knowing, s^nce God ia evevywbeFe^''* He intended Ie«yin|^ s 
iiurewteU letter^ behind him. *^ Qe bold enough," wi^ote he to 
j^ialatin, '* to ce»d the ktter of sp acqnrsed and ejaDomnnnuV 
cuted man.* 

His friends felt great anxi^^j and fear osi his «eepnnt 
Th^j ei^treated him to dearer np himself as a piiiK>a» into 
th^ electcMT'/) hands, in order that this prince mi^t keq> him 
somewhere in secnrity.f , 

His enemies could not understand whence he derived his 
confidence. One daj as the eonyersntion tmned upon him 
at the court of the Bishop of Bmndenbmrg, and it was asked 
on what support he could rely : " On Erasmuo," said some; 
" on Capito, and other learned v^n who are in his con- 
fidence." — "No, no," replied the bish(^^ "the pope would 
care very little about those folks. It is in the inuversity of 
A$f^it4epberg and the Duke of Sazoiiy that he trusts." l^ns 
both parties were ignpi:ant^ of iim stronghold in whi^ the. 
reformer had taken refuge. 

Thoughts of departure passed through Luther's mind. 
They did not ori^nate in fear df danger, but in foresight of 
the continually increasing obstacles that a free confession of 
the truth would meet wfith in Gerpfjany, " If 1 remain here,'' 
said he, "the liberty of speaking and' writing many things 
will be torn from me. If I depart, I shaJl fireelv pour foi^ 
the thqpghls pf-my heart, and devote my life t^ Cbrist''J 

France was the country where Luther hoped to have the 
power of announcing the truth without opposition. The 
liberty enjoyed by the doctors and university of Paris, ap- 
peared to him worthy of envy. Besides, he agreed with 
them on many points. What would have happened had he 
been removed from Wittemberg to France? Would the 
Reformation have been established there, as in Germany? 
Would the power of Eome have been dethroned there ; and, 
would France, which was destined to see the hierarchical 
principles of Rome and the destructive principles' of an- 

* Qnia Dieu^ tibique.. L. £pp. 1. 18$i. 

"t* Ut prinoipi me in captiTiiatem darem. Ibid. 189. ^. 

t Si iej^ to^um effupdaw ^t ?ttam ^f^am dmsto. Ibi4. HWu /^ 
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become a great ^ceIItre of eraag^lkti li|^ ? It is uKkm to 
Indulge in Tain coajecttuieB on tiiid 8iil$|ect ; lint peibaiii 
lAither at Paris migbt iurre changed in somadegrtfi tha 
destinies of Eniope and of Franee. . < 

Lnthei's sonl was deep^ moved. He^ need to pieadi 
frequently in the city ehnrch, m the loom of Smon Heyeai 
Pontanus, pastor of Wlttemberg, iiiM> was abnost always siok. 
He thou^ it his duty, at all erents, to take leave of tliaft 
congregation to whom he had so frequently . annonnded 
salvation. Be said in die pn^t one. day: '^ I am i 
very unstable and uncertain preacher. How often alroadjr 

have I fiot left yon without Udding you farewell ?. ...H 

this dase should happen again^and that.I canaot letnni^ 
aoc^t my farewell now.** Then, alter adding a few woid^ 
he concluded by saying with mnoderation and gcetloiesss 
^ Finally, I warn you not to be alarmed, should the papid 
ensures bp discharged upon ma* Do not blame the popey 
or bear any ill'^U, either to him or to any other man ; buf 
trust all to God.^* 

The moment seemed to have come at last. Hie pmm 
informed Luther that he desired him to leava Wittemboqi^ 
The wishes of die elector were too saendfior faim not to haatCB 
to comply with them. He therefbre made preparationsforhii 
departure, without weH knowing whither he shonid direct bis 
steps. He desired however to see his friends oriee more 
around him, and with this intent prepared a fareweU rieput; 
Seated at the same table with them, he stiU eigoys Umt 
sweet convosation, their tender and axudous frienddup* 
A letter is brought to hhBU.*^.It copses from tiie oonrt; 
He opens it and reads^ Mb heart sinks; It poi^^s at 
fresh 4Nrder for his d^mrtiffe. The prince inqmres^*^^ whgr 
he delays so long.** His «oid war^^avecwhefanod w^ 
sadnesii. T«t he resumed IdsfoouMge, and raisuighis hN^' 
said firmly and joyfidlyy as te tusari Ms eyai on |hosa 
id^oKt h^i *^ Fatherland vmttmf athrtpn me, fam Ihe 
Lord takes me up-f Leave he must His 49^1)4% JP"^ 

* Dm iM coMdtlflNlIlL ^XM«hP>^L W.^ 
t Yater uad Matlar VMfTaawi iaMlli» ^m*$ml 
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im^j BWvccL— mutt wonM become ef himf If Lsihei^ 
proteeto rejects bim, who will reoeire bim? And tbe 
QoepeA, die tra^ and i^tm admiiable work.. .«.. all wiB 
donbtleis pvkA wit& its illiisterous witness. Hie Be- 
formation seems to bang np<m a tbread, and at the n^meat 
Lndier quits the walls of Wittemberg, will not this thread 
break? Lather and bk friends said little. Struck with 
the blow that had fallen upon their brother, tears roll down 
UMir cheeks. Bnt short^ after, a new messenger arrives. 
LntiMr <^Mns te letter, not doubting that it contiuns a 
keA order. But, O pow^ul hand of the Lordl for a 
time he isvsayed. ETerjtbing is changed. " Since the 
pope's new eaYay hopes that all may be arranged by a con- 
ference, remam for the present"* How in4KM*tant was 
this bom' 1 and what would bare hi^pened if Luther, eyer 
anxious to obey his sovereign's will, had teft Wittemberg im- 
mediately on reeeiving the fivt letter ? Never were Luther 
and the cause of the Eeformation lower than at this moment 
It appeared thai tiidr frtte was dedded : an instant sufficed 
to change it Having reached the lowest degree of lus 
career, the Wittemberg doctor rose n^dly, and his influence 
from IMb time continued increating. The Almighty com- 
mands (in the language of the prophet), and Ms servants go * 
down to the depths, and nsount up again to heav^i. 

By FreieiickVs order, ^alatin munmoned Luthcar to 
lichtemberg, to have an interview v^th him. They con- 
Tonsed a k>ng time on the situation of afilEurs. ^' If the 
c^isures arrive from lUMne," said Lutb^, '^certamly I 
shall not stay at Wittemberg."*^'^ Beware," said Spalatin, 
'.^ of bemg too precipitate in g^g to France Tf He left 
him, tdlmg him to wait for frnrther ordars. **Only com- 
n^nd my soul to Christ," said Luther to his frienck '' I 
see that my adversaries are still more determined in their 
designs to ruin me ; but meaniivhile Christ strengthens me 
in my resolution to concede BOthing."^ 

Luther now puMdsihed his E^ort of the C<n^gmw0 a$ 

* L. 0pp. XV. 824. 

t Ne tam cito in Galliam iraau I<.£pp.Ll$5. 

±fv9i^C|iri8(iif|ima9o«|p«i^ Ibid. 
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Augdmrg. Spabitm hsA written to h&n, on tlie part 6f fbi6 
deetor, not to do so ; but the lett^ came too late. Aj 
soon as the publication had taken place, the prince gave 
his sanction : '' Great God T said Lu&er in bis prefkcei 
*^ what a new, what an amazing crime to seek fw light and 
truth I... ...and aboTO all in the Church, that is to say, in ^e 

kingdom of truth.*' — ^*' I send you my Bepori^ wrote he to 
Link : ''it is ke^er no doubt than ^e legate expects ; but 
my pen is ready to produce much greater things. I do not 
know myself whence these thoughts arise. In my opbiion, 
^e woik is not yet begun,* so &r are the great ones at 
Rome mistaken in looking for the end. I wiH s^d yon 
what I hare written, in ordeir that you may judge whe^^ 
I have guessed rightly that the Antichrist of whom St Paul 
speaks now reigns in the court of Borne. I think I sh^ be 
able to show that he is worse now-a-^lays th^ ^ Turfei 
themselyes." 

Simster reports reached Luther from every side. One of 
hii^ friends wrote to him that the nei^ envoy from Rome had 
lecieiyed an Drder to lay hold of him and deliver him up to 
the pope. Another related, that while travelling he had mM 
Hith a courtier, and that the tK>nversation turning on the 
matters that were now occupying all Germany, Ae latter 
dechured that he had undertaken to deliver Luther into Uie 
hands of the sovereign pontiff. ^' But the more thehr frny 
^sadi thdr violence mcrease,^' wrote the reformer, '' &e less I 
tremble."f 

At Rome they were mudi displeased widi Cajetan. The 
Texation felt at the ill-success ^ this business was at first 
vented" on him. The Roman courtie|s thought &ey had 
reason to i^roach him for having been defid^t in that pn»- 
dence and address which, if we must bdieve tiiem, wore th^ 
cMef quaUties in a legate, and for not having relaxed, on so 
imp(Nrtant an occasion, the strictness of his scholastic theo^ 
logy. It is all his fault, said they. His dmnsy pedantrjr 
ttpc^ all Why did he exasperate I^dier by ini^ihs and 

* Res Ista necdnm kabet mi^oBi suuin meo jadido. L. Epp. i. 19S. 
f Qno^ iBi mt^ fiiniiil, et id sftetanl tiui •» miBU 00» ^eitMt 
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that Qod alone could disperse it ; but he did what it was his 
duty to do. He muisrt, no doubt, quit Wittemberg, if only 
on the elector's account, as soon as the Roman anathemas 
arrive : he would not, howerer, leave Saxony and Germany 
without a striking protest. He therefore diew one up, and 
that it might be ready for circulation as soon as the Ronuin 
thunders reached him, as he expresses it, he had it printed 
under the express condition that the bookseller should deposit 
all the copies with him. But this man, covetous of gain, 
sold almost every one, while Luther was calmly waiting to 
receive them. The doctor was*vexed, but the thing was done. 
This bold protest was soon circulated everywhere. In it 
Luther declared anew that he had no intention of saying 
any thing against the holy Church or the authority of the 
apostolic see, and of the pope when well-advised. , ^' But," 
continues he, " seeing that the pope, who is God's vicar upon 
earth, may, like any other man, err, sin, and Ue, and that an 
appeal to a general council is the only means of safety against 
that injustice which it is impossible to resist, I am obliged to 
have recourse to this step."* 

, Here we see the Reformation launched on a new career. 
It is no longer made dependent on the pqpe and on his reso- 
lutions, but on a general council. Luther addresses the whole 
Church, and the voice that proceeds from the duipel of Cor^ 
pus Christi must be heard throughout all the Lord's fold. 
The reformer is not wanting in courage ; of this he has just 
given a new proof. Will God be wanting to him ? This we 
shall learn from the different periods of the Ref<mnation that 
still remain to be displayed before our eyes. 
* LSaoher. Ret Aet 
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